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A METAPHYSIQUE OF MYSTICISM 

■VEDICALLY VIEWED 


INTRODUCTION 

SRI KRISHNA says in the Bhagav^l-Glta: 

“ Sarvasya ch-aham hridi sannivishto,” 
i.e., " I am seated in the core of all. 

And in another place he says : 

“ Sutre mani-gana iva,” ■ 

The quest of the mystics is to discover this Heart of all 
hearts, and the String of all garlands. 

The endeavour of the present thesis is to bring together 
as much of the mystics’ scattered data as possible, and by 
diving deep into them, to arrive at some definite conception 
of the elan vital impulsing in the universe, the Neutrum behind 
mind and matter, ftie third Tattva of the Tattva-Traya, the 
Tertium quid and the libido of tile psycho-analysts. It may be 
that the aspect of this Divinity falling under the experience 
of the? mystic is not of the normal kind of the scientist or of the 
metaphysician; and. if so, it may be classed as the super¬ 
normal.. But in the following pages this super-normal 
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experience has been supported by metaphysical reasons. 
The dissertation is constructive, though not systematic, free 
without a studied attempt at categorising. There is a certain 
continuity of thought, not perhaps quickly discemible^and yet 
it is evident to a painstaking reader. Parts may hei?e and 
there be diffuse, and dissociations of parts not bound together 
by clear links. All these methodological defects may be 
overlooked in the face of data drawn from several sources, 
focussed together for the formation of judgments as to what is 
the peculiar Way the mystic threads, and the End he has in 
view, which he has discovered, or of which he has glimpses 
such that to others purposing to tread in their path, they may 
serve as beacon-lights. The view presented is therefore 
kaleidoscopic. 

It is a small band—these mystics, and yet they are 
protagonists in this field where few enter for exploration. 
And yet their judgments<are of great value to us. “The great 
naturalist, Linnoeus, once said that he could spend a life-time 
in studying as much of the earth as he could cover with his 
hand. However small the patch we investigate, it will lead 
us back to the Sun at last . . . might lead at last to the 
heart of the universe.”' So from the small band of mystics 
much may be learnt. 

“ . . . There is an element in the individual which 

baffles scientific treatment, an, irrational surd or mystery 
which Science cannot explain.” 2 Mystic science begins from 
this individual surd and soars up to the universal surd—the 
Neutrum ( i.e ., the udasinaf behind mind and matter. But 
what is this Neutrum, this surd, this^Yertium quid {i.e., 
tarliyam) ? Vedanta answers that it is the Pad, the' Husband 

'■ P. 281, The World of Dreams, by Havelock Ellis. 

2 P. 122, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, by S. Radha- 

:i Taitl. Up., IV, 11; Bh.-Glia, IX, 9. 
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of the Universe: “ Patim visvasya,” etc. The husband is 
the bharta, the Bridegroom. This furnishes the key-note to 
the Indian mystic. Such are the Vedic roots for the later 
erotic symbology employed by all mystic writers. Indeed, ’ 
in tfie relation of husband and wife is best concretely 
realised the abstract ideal of the Beautiful and the 
Blissful in the Divine. Thus the erotic style of the 
mystic thus esoterically understood, removes all the sting 
of vilification against the former (i.e., the erotic symbo¬ 
logy). God as husband signifies the Totum (i.e., sarvam , 1 i.e., 
the Vds completa ) of the Feature of Beauty in Him. Even 
this Totum of Beauty, considered apart from the other 
spiritual factors of the Divinity, viz., Truth ( satyam ) and 
Wisdom ( chittvam ), is flashed to the mystic sense as Infinite, 
the centre which is everywhere and circumference nowhere. 

My materials are gathered conspicuously from India, and 
even these materials are not exhaustive, inasmuch as the 
mystic saints of Maharashtra, of Gujarat, of Hindustan, of 
Bengal, and of the Panjab and.Kashmir and the vast Andhra land 
are left almost quite unexplored—not even a bare nomenclature 
of them being attempted. But the compensation for all this is . 
the account of the Krishna and the Rama cults which are ■ 
universal in India, hence covering all Indian mysticism, and ! 
which further bear factors of universal truth and interest. 
The small scope, besides, that is assigned for the present 
thesis will not admit of such exhaustive treatment from 
modern materials. And yet typical elements from these 
modern materials have been pressed into service. 5 This 
must be left for another attempt. But the outline sketched 
here comprises original mate’rials beginning from the Vedic 
times, from which the main stream has flowed down, 
brarfching out into the several streams found in modern times. 

’ Bh.-Giti, VII, 19. ’ 

2 Fcr example, see Seclion X.An (he " AH of Divine Love ”. 
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Again, the Indian perspective presented here nevertheless, 
universal elements of mysticism are npt wanting, inasmuch as 
copious parallels have bfeen adduced from outside, viz., Indio’s 
hinterland.' 

The questions of God, Soul and Immortality constitute the 
salient features of this study; and these features have not 
been schematised and adjusted into definite niches, inasmuch 
as the present study is not intended to be such, and is of such 
character that these questions crop up everywhere as if by 
shocks and surprises. This is inevitable. At various places, for 
instance, the idea of the Sport (or Lila) of God crops up, Yttid its 
meaning has been contextually explained. In all these places 
the reader would do well to bear in mind what Thomas Taylor 
declared in his Metamorphosis, etc., of Apuleius (p. 43, 
note) that ‘ Every providential energy of deity, about a sensible 
nature, was said, by ancient theologists and philosophers, to 
be the Sport of DivinitjO To St. Clement, the whole history 
of the world was a divine drama (sport) enacted to prove a 
moral purpose of his ; to evolve a flower and a fruit out of the 
Grand Tree of life ’. 

According to the Vedanta, the world is the idea of God, 
and the outflow of His feeling (ananda). The Universe is the 
concrete expression of the sachchidananda ; and this creative, 
artistic art of God is the Sport.'* 

The outline presented in our dissertation has twelve dis¬ 
tinctive features. Though distinct, they have a concatenated 
cohesion amongst themselves, in the historic succession traced 
from the two great divisions of the Vedas, and then into the 
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times of the great Epics, the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata. 
The Vedic traditions aje here found in a condensed form ; and 
the Bhagavad-Gita of the Mahabhara’ta taking the lead in giving 
a systematical synthesis of all that went before. The progress 
then brings us into the Buddhistic period, and from thence into 
the developments which took place in Northern India, and 
particularly in the South, where a novel feature in the fusion 
of the Aryan and the Dravidian elements having taken place 
and issued into a unique development which I have called the 
Dravidian Mysticism : (Section XI.) 

'We then succeed into the Vedantic and Persian influences 
interacting with each other, to which one Section (XII) has been 
devoted. Interspersed amongst such materials, which have a 
historic succession as has been shown, will be found modern 
thought in support of the continuous stream of mystical consci¬ 
ousness which has flowed from the beginnings of Life’s cogni¬ 
tive 1 and creative 2 endeavour, to*end in enduring fruition. 3 
Mystic Consciousness in the West has assumed a special signifi¬ 
cance, but in India there is no such isolation ; for here in India, 
‘Mysticism, Metaphysics and Religion have all flowed together 
dn one combined stream. Take the Upanishads for example, 
or the % Bhagavad-Gita, and no one can determine these as 



5 Karlrtva, the will’to do. 

3 BAoktrtva, the will to enjoys- 
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singularly religious, or metaphysic or mystic. Foil purposes 
of analysis and discrimination, it i$ possible to view these 
from several standpoint^, but the bird’s-eye view gives us a 
synthetic panoramic view of all the three elements^larmo- 
niously combined together. In such concatenated and histori¬ 
cal succession, though here and there broken by side-lights 
and side-issues and appropriate en passants and en parentheses 
—come the Twelve Sections, at least mystically coherent, viz .: 

Section I. Fundamental Data. 

„ II. Divine Relations. 

„ III. God.and Love. 

„ IV. The Bhagavad-Gita. 

„ V. Values for Mysticism, Part I. 

Part II. 

„ VI. Mystic Sense and Experience. . . 

„ VII. God and Bliss. 

„ VIII. Krishna, and World-appreciation. 

„ IX. Buddhism and Mysticism, Part I. 

Chinese Mysticism, Part II. 

„ X. Art of Divine Love. 

„ XI. Dravidian Mysticism. ( 

„ XII. Vedanta and Persian Mysticism. 

During this survey, modern materials are utilised, but 
which only serve as corroborative to the above salient 
features. Christian Mysticism has been drawn upon liberally 
for this corroboration ; lyit Christian is Eastern as already 
shown. 

The mystic element, hov/ever, in this combined Indian 
thought receives prominent treatment in this study. That 
prominence consists in the key-note of the whole Iifdian 
tradition comprehensively viewed here, ringing in the 
Vedantic expression—which deserves to be called the .Mystic 
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formula of India— Sachchidananda.' This expression contains 
the kernal of all humajj thought on the subject of Divinity. 

The Ideal of Divinity expressed by this phrase is the com¬ 
bined Jdeal of Truth, Knowledge and Beauty. Only in the 
placf'oTKnovvledge, you have to substitute Wisdom and which 
is Goodness (for Knowledge can only be Wisdomand Wisdom 
can only be Goodness), and you have the quintessential Triad 
of Modern Thought, viz., Truth, Goodness and Beauty. The 
mystic factor in this Godly triad preponderatingly concerns 
itself with the Ideal of Beauty, the other two factors partaking 
of ail Ancillary character to that Ideal. The title of this study 
is therefore ‘Mysticism ’ in the main, but not exclusively so 
as the West views it, but philosophically intertwined. Hence 
the theme receives the title “ A Metaphysique of Mysticism,” 
with the Indian or rather Vedic View of it, at core. And yet 
the Vedic View will disclose to the connoisseur the universal 
view to which all mystic experience, in whichsoever land 
found, subscribes. 

Mystic experience everywhere points' to the realisation of 
.the Beautiful; and the summit of Vedantic thought pro¬ 
claims this by the term Ananda, in the formula aforesaid, 
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“ Sach-chid-ananda,”' and the mystic’s apodictic— anywhere— 
is that Existence is essentially optimistic, both in its ground¬ 
work as well as in its outlook. The Vedic View, a fortiori 
ratifies this great fact, the Great Mystery, so to of 
Life, the meaning of the Cosmos. 

And further, the value of Mysticism consists in giving 
mankind the benefit of direct and immediate individual 
experiences of the truth of the Beautiful in Divinity as the all- 
encompassing feature, and the optimistic basis and end of the 
universe. Hence it transcends the threshold at which all 
metaphysical speculation lingers. Metaphysical specvddtkm 
is, besides, indecisive as to the radical constitution of the 
universe ; but Mysticism confidently delivers the verdict that 
it is optimistic in its core. This verdict is based on an 
intimate, immediate living intercourse with God, not on 
metaphysics mediately constructed on discursive inferences 
and syllogisms. 

You may now ask for a definition of Mysticism. The 
definition must com? after the study, not before. “An exact 
definition of the scope or subject-matter of a Science is 
generally reached only at a later stage of its development, and 
the individual student will likewise get a clearer conception of 
what the Science is when he knows something of its subject- 
matter, than he can possibly obtain from any formal definition 
with which he may be presented at the outset of his studies.” 2 
Such a definition has been found in the following pages, viz., 
“ Mysticism is the application of the faculty of introspective 
imagination to the science and art of God resulting in standing 
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Joy Religion has been defined in diverse manners, and so is 
philosophy, and so also mysticism. I have formed the above- 
stated definition of mysticism after my own studies. The 
suitability or otherwise of it is a matter which must concern 
each individual’s own temperament and judgment. Thus may 
I usher my readers into my studies of the sequel, which will 
show how and why the motif of the life of the mystic is God, 
who more as immanent than transcendent, is for the time 
realised by him, though God is both; and the Narayanic 
Consciousness requires 3 the inclusion of both, 3 in the ultimate 
state of realisation ; and then to the mystic this realisation is 
not perception of bare Truth in the ultimate, but Virtue and 
Beauty as well, the latter (Beauty] overwhelming all other 
factors in the Divine Complex. 
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The Mystics : 



(Conclusion of Wordsworth’s Prelate). 

The pragmatistic or humanistic consequence of this beauti¬ 
ful nature of Soul and blissful character of God, is for the 
Soul to become God-like, for whiqh it is designed. God serves 
His creation altruistically; and altruistic service, therefore, 
characterises the mystic, who has reached the God-like estate. 

Such are the topics receiving treatment in the following 
study, to which my indulgent reader is now invited. 

It may be noted that the refrain of this study lies in 
bringing the old Vedantic traditions into close contact with 
modern findings in the realms of origins and ends. 

The value of experience and the ascent of the understand¬ 
ing are amicably brought together, in the judgments on 
mysticism. 

The pivotal principle of mysticism is that the Absolute 1 is, 
in its core and essence, process and purpose. Beatific ; and its 
ultimateness is not conditioned by tim'e and space, but con¬ 
tingent only on the ripeness of the experient, i.e., the Mysfic. 
Hence the verdict of the Bhagavad-Gita—which is the essence 
of the Upanishads : 

Abhito Brahma-nirvanam 
aitile Vl t a manara. ^ ^ , 
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R«ad also “ Purastad Brahma paschat,” etc. [Mundaka 
Up., ii, 2, 41S{], i.e., “ Tkiat immortal {Brahman is before, is be¬ 
hind, is to the right and to the left ”. 

If <his mystic study is no more than ‘ Nephelococcygia,’ ‘ 
yet it is useful to the extent that parallel thoughts of the East 
and the West are at least brought together here, and to the 
comparative student in particular are of much value, in that 
they contribute to the knowledge of the fact of the unitary 
course in which all human' thought, in whatever province it 
do function, flows; and as it has flown in the mystic fields as 
well, irrespective of caste, creed or colour.” So long as loving 
service is an ultimate Truth, and if to that truth mysticism 
testifies, then the value of mysticism is not merely of a rela¬ 
tive kind—as the pragmatist would accept it—but is of the 
absolute kind, and as such becomes the most vital study for all 
mankind to, subserve its external interests—interests involv¬ 
ing all the three structural features of its nature, viz,, the 
rational, the ethical and the agsthetical—the last, to the 
mystic, being par excellence. To the mystic, God is Truth, not 
by virtue of its utility, but by virtue of its intrinsic truth¬ 
fulness. The mystic seeks God not for His usefulness, but 
for.His Godfulness. 11 

God to the Mystic is not a matter of mere‘faith and 
vision, but of fact and logic—an actual or empirical truth, 
in other words, a solid fact of experience. And all mystics 
are unanimous that this experience is one of Beatitude. 

God—of Beatific Presence—is vis-a-vis to the mystic, and 
this is his message to all mankind. Who will, may follow. 
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The message is revelationally enshrined in the immortal 
“ Song Celestial,” bythe Master ofoMystics and Mysticism 
Sri Krishna. 

Supposing, it may still be asked, that all the talk about 
mysticism and mystic experience is vain, in view of their 
possibly being set down to insane or abnormal conditions of 
the brain and the nervous system ; in other words, due to 
pathologic, hysteric, or hallucinatory conditions of the human, 
constitution. All these objections have been examined by 
students of medicine, psychology, and hypnotism, and the 
verdict, which if not final—there is no finality fo* any 
department of human knowledge, it must be noted—is at best 
tentatively valid, that mysticism and mystic experiences are 
stern facts of human nature, which must count too in the 
various investigations demanded of universal science. No 
one, who by prejudice or otherwise, does not choose to give 
credence to those facts, can appropriate to himself the 
boldness to pronounce finally and authoritatively, that those 
facts are not, or cannot be. The mystic, therefore, has not 
his experience at the bidding of the non-mystic, nor can the 
non-mystic resist by his will the oncoming to himself of 
extraordinary experiences, which may as well be called by 
any other name than that of mysticism. The mere name, 
which seems on first appearance to have something mystic 
about it and therefore deserving to be shunned by every sane 
man, need not frighten the serious and earnest student who 
wishes to investigate into the subject. Such an investigator 
we have in the well-known psychologist of America, William 
James, who thus pronounces on this vexed question : 

“ The existence of mystical states absolutely overthrows 
the pretensions of non-mystical states to be the sole and 
ultimate dictator of what we may believe.” ' 
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With this assurance, we may consider the study of 
mysticism as possessing worth, and well calculated to repay 
the time and brains devoted to it. Certainly so, that the Totum 
(God] is implicitly present ( antaryamin ) in every part, is ah 
axiomatic truth ; and the mystic whose experience is contin¬ 
gent on this melaphysic certainty is a rational being. 

Contradictions and controversies are quite natural to a 
seemingly out of the world’s hum-drum-way subject as that of 
mysticism ; but the facts as they have happened cannot be 
disputed or negatived; What those facts or matters of experi¬ 
ence are, are what have been collected to the extent falling 
within the confines of my own small study of the East and the 
West,' and they have been arrayed here as data for others to 
employ and consider in any manner they choose ; only that I 
am prepared to admit the charge which readers might level 
against me,, of having observed no system or method in their 
treatment; for I never sat down to my work with any notions 
of method interfering with the free roaming of my min'd as it 
listed; . 

McTaggart, after examining Hegel’s logic, concludes that 
“ all true philosophy must be mystical,, not indeed in its 
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methods, but in its final conclusions And my philosopbyof 
mysticism has no claim e ( ver to methods and yet it has a method 
of its own, which is left to my readers to discover or discern 
as it may fit in with his own individual fancy, or saypit need 
have no method.^ But stern facts? Indeed they stare in the 
face, and refuse to be relegated to the limb® of figment. Let 
my readers apply their mystic sense ! 

As Sri Ramanuja would say, the Divine Spirit is not 
bodiless, and Nature is not Soulless. This is technically the 
Visishladvaita conception of the Universe which is Narayanic. 

If this is a fact, then Mysticism which realises this cannot 
be a figment. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner, speaks like a modern Ramanuja. 
Were God bodiless, and were Nature Soulless, in other words, 
were God Natureless, or Nature Godless, “ what comfort or 
peace can come from such a doctrine ? ” So asks Fechner. 
“ The flowers wither at its breath, the stars turn into stone; our 
own body grows unworthy of our spirit and sinks to a tenement 
for carnal senses only. The book of Nature turns into a 
volume on mechanics, in which whatever has life, is treated 
as a sort of anomaly ; a great chasm of separation yawns 
between us and all that is higher than ourselves; end God 
becomes a thin nest of abstractions.” 1 

The Mystic is thus justified in his experience, and Mys¬ 
ticism in its scientific character. 

God is ; God is for us ; nothing can be against us ; such is 
the Voice of the Mystic—of the Vedanta mystic a fortiori. 
Vedanta further declares with no uncertain voice that the 
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I world is Divine, not diabolic, and that such a world is not 
| made for tragedy, but it is a comedy, in other words, “ Sport ” 
’ (Lila)—into which we are all taken as partners—as equal 
• partners—i ntimate partners : 

Paramam samyam upaiti 

( Muni. Up., iii, 1, 3). 

So intimate and organic is God with us, that He is the 
Heart of hearts. Such is the pronouncement of the Master 
of Mystics : [with which our Introduction opens], 

Hfdi sannivishtah 

IBh.-Glta, xv, 15). 

Read also the Dahara-Vidya 1 of the Upanishads, the 
Narayana-Sukta in the Taittiriya Up. in particular, for these 
revelatiohalTruths. The Mystic subscribes to them. 

Allied readings to Mysticism are my Lectures on Inspira¬ 
tion, Intuition and Ecstasy, in three parts. Oriental, Occidental 
and Theosophical, published some years ago. 

I may here make an apt citation from Virgil’s rEnied, vi.:‘ 

One life through all the immense Creation runs, 

One spirit is Ihe moon's, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 

All forms in the air that fly, on the earth that creep, 

, And the unknown, nameless monsters of the deep, 

Each breathing thing obeys One Mind’s control, 

Putting aside, as if they were mystical, mysticism and 
mystic experiences for a moment, rational considerations land 
us into the same regions as those trodden by the mystics. For 
example, Emile Burnouf, after saying that “The Aryan alone 
has been able to conceive being, thought and life in their 
absolute unity. He is, therefcvre, the true author of religion, 

» See No. 20, Table, pp. 129—130, Bhugavatl-Giti wilh Ramanuja’s 
Commentaries, by A. Govindacharya. 

> p”. 173, Classical Essays, by F. W. H. Myers. Cp. “The Soul... 

related to lhc^Werse?™ (P. *106,°W 7lw tlriversl* by* Sir 0 ’Oliver 
Lodge.) • Ah 
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and his earliest metaphysical book is the Veda/’ 1 saysthpt 
“ there was no reason wjiy our ancestors should place the seat 
of power elsewhere than in the things which manifested it to 
their eyes; and by the very simplicity and purity «f t their 
observations they were forced to recognise God in every 
attribute of natural phenomena ' 

What else, then, is the Mystic’s attitude ? Is It not this 
same rational attitude ; but he has the supervening emotion of 
beatitude flooding his being, which as yet may not perchance 
be the actual experience of the rational philosopher. 



Says the Upanishad : 


labhyo 

{Katha Vp. t 1, ii, 23} 
metaphysics, by intellect, nor by n 


God condescends to the loving mystic ; for his sole method 
is to be saturated, and inebriated with God : 


'[Italt 


ii, 23) <j 


It will be evident from this present dissertation on 
mysticism that the outlook of Vedantism on life is one which 
is radically optimistic ; oft have I brought, in these pages, to 
notice, the tremendous positive truth contained in the Ananda 
(Bliss) and the Anlaryamin (Immanence) views of the cosmos. 
Hence I would contend against the opinion of G. K. Nariman 
that the ancient Indian pantheism is negative, ‘ denying world 
and life and descrying its ideal in the cessation of existence 
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This view of * cessation of existence ’ which is Buddhistic is, 
I have also shown, not the Vedantic view. Hence if the 
ancient pantheism of the Persians was positive, ‘ affirming the 
world «and life, taking joy in them, and seeking its ideal in 
common with a creative God,’ 1 the Indian pantheism is 
certainly not ‘ negative ’ as is alleged, but most ‘ positive,’ as 
I have demonstrated ; and hence Vedantic and Zoroastrian 
standpoints, at least as far as mysticism is concerned, move 
together, and they produced combinedly the Persian Sufiism. 
Hence the Persian nation, of whom Darius is 1 an Aryan of 
Aryan stock,’ 3 influenced the Arabians who inundated Persia, 
to produce mystic literature, primarily influenced by Vedan- 
tism, in the persons of 1 Firdusi, Nizami, Omar Khayyam, 
Shekh Abu Sa’id, Nazir Khusru, Shekh Abdulla Ansari, 
Jalalu’ddin Rumi, Faridu’ddin Attar, Shekh Sa'di and many 
lesser names.’ 1 Read my last Section XII: Vedanta and 
Persian Mysticism. 
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SECTION I 

FUNDAMENTAL DATA 


MOTTO : “ That while all wish to live in the presence o{ God, 
the Indians' alone succeed in doing so.” [Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana by Philostrates.] 

If there is no God, there is no mystic. If there is no 
Soul, there can be no mystic. If there were no Immortality, 
Mysticism were Illusion. 1 

Hence the basis of all Mysticism is God, Soul and 
Immortality. Immortality is the Union of Gflfd and Soul. 
And the striving for it constitutes the pilgrimage of the Mystic. 
A necessary corollary to this is : there is no such thing as 
Death, in the Government of God. A. Novalis says. Death is 
Life. 

These are the cardinal ideas with which these papers 
have to deal. First, what is God, and next, what is Soul ? 
These are the fundamental or categorical imperatives about 
which some definite conceptions must be premised before we 

1 J. S. Mill, though an empirical philosopher, could not shake off meta¬ 
physics ; and so he said : ‘ the difficulties of Metaphysics lie at the rSot of all 
Science.’ Hence if mysticism israt all scientific, it must have its roots in 
metaphysics. Hence basic metaphysical ideas such as God, Soul. Immortality, 
etc., are inevitable premises for a mystical Science. J. S. Mill infers from 
his own consciousness, consciousness in other bodies. And this leads him to 
infer-a cosmic body, with cosmic consciousness or Mind of God, informing it. 

longed through eternity’. And Immortality is ‘a thread of consciousness 
prolonged to Eternity ’ [Pp. 66—67. The Metaphysics of J. S. Mill, by 
W. L. Courtney], Hence my basic premises, Soul' God and Immortality, 
as the metaphysical substratum for rearing a scientific edififie of mjusticism, 
are rationalislically justified. 
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can discourse upon what Immortality is, what Mysticism is, 
and what makes the Mystic. 

About God. To begin with, He is Spirit—an idea which 
conpotes the highest abstraction .of all possible Categories, 
whether these pertain to Physics, Physiology or Psychology ; 
Ethics, ^Esthetics or Theology. This abstract notion, God, 
Spirit, is again Absolute, i.e., an abstraction of the most general 
kind from all relativities. 

We are acquainted with various arguments for the 
Existence of God, such as ontological, cosmological, teleologi¬ 
cal, moral or historical. We are acquainted also with specu¬ 
lations on the subject, arranging themselves under the heads 
of Idealism, Realism, Naturalism, Skepticism, Agnosticism, 
Positivism, Mathematicism and other isms, with all their- 
varied nuances. Amongst these are, Personalism and Imper- 
sonalism, .Dualism and Monism, Absolutism and Relativism, 
Reality and Appearance, the One and the Many, ‘ That ’ and 
‘ This When the gulf between ‘ That ’ and ' This ’ is 
spanned, the Truth, the Final Truth, shall have been appre¬ 
hended, and the apprehension stated in definite terms. The 
Veda (i.e., the Upanishads) makes this statement: ‘That’is 
‘ This.,’ impersonally, which personally becomes ‘ That ’ art 
‘Thou’ : Tat tvam asi Svetdketo. 1 Here a .question arises as 
to what is the position of Dualism as against Monism. The 
very statement “ That art Thou ” involves both the concepts 
interlinked. A sentence from H. Wildon Carr may make this 
point, clear. “ It (the Intellect) is a nucleus, a condensation, 
a focussing; and the wider consciousness which surrounds it 
is of the same nature as itself .” 1 If in the place of ‘ intellect ’ 
‘Thou’ or the individual soul (jivatman) be put, and in 
the place of ‘ wider consciousness ’ the Universal Soul 
(Paramatman), then the meaning, or identity between ‘ That ’ 

1 Chhando&ya Upanishal, VI, 8.7 II. 

» P. 82, Henri Bergson (Peoplss' Books). 
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and ‘ This ’ becomes clear. 1 This is the reconciliation between 
the dualists {dvaitins) and t the monists ( ndvaitins ). Or it may 
better satisfy some natures if the idea were put thus: that 
the Universal is the Particular; or, whafc is the immanent in 
the macrocosmos is the immanent in the microcosmoB . 8 

What is the conception of God which a mystic requires 
for his practical purpose from amongst the inexhaustible, I 
should say, conceptions of the Godhead ? Who dare-exhaust 
the notions of God? Who dares do so is in Ihe position of an 
archer, who, finding in his armoury no more shafts to project 
into space, said there was not space enough for all his shafts : 


Ishu-kshayan mvartante 

N-antariksba-kshili-kshayat; 
Mati-kshayan nivartante 

- Na Govinda-guna-kshayat. 


But my quiver is emptied of arrows; 

Not that God is exhausted • 

Bui my mind, empty, withdraws.’ ;; ' * 

The mystic then requires God not merely Absolute, not 
merely Personal, but a combination of both, the Absolute- 
Personal. He seeks the ‘ Explication of God ’. It is only then 
he can conveniently enter into personal relations with 
his Deity. 1 ■ 


2 The ancient Greek philosopher, Heraclitus (504—501 b.c.) said : ‘The 
one is all and all is one.’ There is subtle metephysic on this expression, see 
p, 473, Manual of Ethics, by J. S Mackenzie. 

Cf. Of all Universal, alone ‘the Supreme Universal—the Form of 
Good, the Absolute Idea, the thought of Perfection, the Causa Sui, or however 
else it may be described—would have completeness ’ [P. 403, ‘ T^e Finite 
and the Infinite/ Elements of Constructive Philosophy , by J. S. Mackenzie]. 

4 Prof. Romanes confessed with Pascal that ‘man without God’was 
miserable. Read Amiel’s Journal ‘On God/ etc. A philosopher.has 
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Here is another way of approaching the notion of Divin¬ 
ity, viz., by confceiving • it as the Highest Perfection, the 
Highest Ideal, whether this Ideal or Perfection be aimed at 
from tfie side of Science, or of Philosophy or-Religion. The 
Perfection or the Perfect Entity—God—is triune, viz., 
Svarupa, Svabhava, and Rupa, which mean Truth, Goodness 
and Beauty.. The Svarupa or Truth is the Existence or 
Essence of aU things, the metaphysical idea of God. 
Svabhava is the summation of all auspicious attributes. 
Holiness 1 and all the rest of moral attributes subsumable 
under Goodness, which is the moral idea of God. And 
Rupa is the summation of all emotional equipments or 
appanages of God, which is the aesthetic or artistic idea of 
God. And it may be at once said that the mystic has mostly 
to do with this last aesthetic aspect of the Divinity, viz.. 
Beauty. All his outpourings is more of the Heart, than of the 
Hand or of the Head.. Hence his aim is at the Beauty side of 
his Creator, which he expresses from the Beauty analogies of 
his Creation. 2 

Hand—Head—Heart! Yes, these are the metaphors or 
symbols of the threefold Path by which the Soul may attain 
its Go$—the Path of Works (Karma), the Path of Knowledge 
(Jhana), the Path of Devotion or Love (Bhakti). And the 
Mystic is he who is, by preference, devoted to the last Path. 
He is the Lover of God, and God is his Lover, and Love. 2 


* Man is to become Holy like God. Inayat Khan detines Holiness thus: 
‘ Religious Holiness is morality ; . 

Philosophic Holiness is truth ; 

Spiritual Holiness is ecstasy ; 
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I must now proceed to the second basic idea of Mysti¬ 
cism, viz., the Soul, reserving the expansion of the idea of 
God to a separate Paper; but something more will have 
to be said about it in the course of this Discourse. o , 

The Soul is conceived in manifold manners. It is the 
Rational Being {Chit), is the Self [Atman), is the Subject, 
{Pratyak), differentiated from the non-Self categories (Object) 
of body, the senses of perception and action-constituting the 
sensori-motor arc; the batte'ry thereof, the sensorium or 
mind, the vital principle {Prana), and the thinking principle 
( Buddhi ). It is non-gross [Ajada] or self-luijiinotjs, a gsychic 
unit, nucleus or monad {Anu), impajtite {Nir-avayavaJ, immut¬ 
able {Nir-vikara), and the seat of consciousness {Jhdna$raya). 
^hat the Mystic is concerned with is none-0 these, as Self or 
Soul by itself, but such as his Self or Soul^stands in relation 
to God. God is Love or Bliss {i.e., Ananda-maya), and the 
Soul is Blissful '{Ananda-rufia) —and united to God .with the 
ties, the inseparable ties, of subjection to His ccntrol {Niydmya), 
sustainable by His support ( Dharya), and disposable fer His 
purposes ( Sesha )'—verily a ‘denizen of Etetnity ’. Hence runs 
the verse: j--*- d t -t - 

This tie between Soul and God is indiscerptible, undivor- 
ceable. ‘ The love of God is an outpouring and an indrawing 
tide,’ says Ruysbroeck. This Soul can cjaever have existence 
except by God’s existence. The necessary existence of God 
is the condition of the existence of the Soul, hence the exist¬ 
ence of the Soul is contingential. Sri Krishna therefore 
spoke: . • 
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The Mystic is concerned with this aspect of his, i.e., his 
Soul’s nature (its ape* which borders on the Supreme), as 
beautifully expressed by a Vedantic sage thus: 

V P G r unato’ 1 sani yath°a- P tatha-vidhah ; 

Tad aham tava pada-padmayor, 

Aham adyaiva maya saifiarpitah, 
i'.e., Whatever he the soul, from body upwards. 

Whatever be it gttributively - 
‘ That I dedicate to Thy Holy feet, 

This living moment. 1 

The, pext thing the Mystic is concerned with is the far¬ 
ness or nearness of the Godhead. Remember the gulf between 
That and This, or. That,-God, and Thou; Soul, bridged by 
the Upanishadic expression already referred to : Tat tvam asi 
Svetaketo ! ’ Practically this means that God, conceived as far, 
is near. This brings us to the idea of the .Unity of Life or 
Spirit pervading the Universe. In-the Vibhuii-vistara Chapter 
of the Bhagavad-Gita, the all-pervasive character or grandeur 
of God is shown as particularised or specialised in various 
typical grades or planes of existence. God has two aspects of 
evolution, the form-evolution and the life-evolution, working 
pari passa.i . He is the Spirit energising primordial matter, or as 
metaphorically.expressed, the Spirit brooding over the waters 
(Para or Narayana); He is next the God of the Nebulous 
order, or the first differentiation of matter ( Vyfiha 2 or Kshirab- 
dhisayin) ; next He is the. God that manifests in varieties of 

■The interpretation of tfeis Upanishadic axiom has been threefold, 
monistic {advaita), dualistic {dvaila), and mono-duali 5 lic (visishtddvaita). 
A reconciliation has already been referred .to in a previous page. A happy 
expression of a mystic (Ruysbroeck) sheds light on this, viz.. " the gathering 
of the forces of the soul into the Unity,of the Spirit Erigena says : 11 Every 

2 ‘The idea of emanations is a favourite method by which mystic 
thinkers have sought to safeguard the Absolute in His relations with the 
universe. Closelv parallel t> the fivefold heirarchy of existence of Plotinus 
is the doctrine of Vyuhas, or lower manifestations of the para form, or tran¬ 
scendent essence, of the Godhead ’ [S. V. Mysticism, in Encyclopaedia of 
Raliftionwnd Ethics .] ‘... it is the.First Ray the Vyuhas stand for ’ [P. 375, 
The Theosophist for July, 1921]. ' 
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incarnations {Vibhava or Avatara)' ; and then He is the God 
that dwells in every S911I (Antaryamin) 1 ; and again He is 
present in outward special symbols, the ‘ Worthy of Worship ’ 
[Archa]"- These ideas are variously figuratively expreCBpd in 
the above quoted Bhagavad-Gita, Chapter X, as : “I am the 
Himavat amongst the Hills ; the Asvattha amongst the Plants ; 
the Simha (Hari) or Lion amongst the Beasts ; the Garutman 
(Brahmani Kite) amongst the Birds; the Ananta or Sesha 
amongst the Reptiles; King amongst Men; the Deva in the 
Planet, the Logos in the Sun, the Demiurge in the Stars, and 
God everywhere : e 

Vasudevas sarvam iti [VII, 19, Bh.-G;.]. 
i.e., God the All-Dweller is AIl=Panentheism + Pantheiara=Narayanism. 
To realise this constitutes the Narayanic consciousness. 

Hence God is very near, nearer than the iugular vein ; 
and the Mystic is therefore mostly concerned with the 
Antaryamin aspect of the Godhead, i.e., God Who dwells 
within his Soul, and controls him (Niyamaka). For an 
exhaustive disquisition of this idea, the readers must resort 
to the Antaryami Brahmana of the Brhadaranya Upanishat, 
passim ; and for an expansive treatment of the subject of 

1 Cl. the Christian Hymn : 

‘ And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, . 

God's presence and his very Self 


3 See Synteresis, in Evelyn Underhill's Mysticism, Pp. 64, 173, i.e , the 
divine nucleus, the point of contact betweeivrnan's life and the divine—the 
Holy Dweller in the Innermost. Jacobi says: ‘Man finds God because he 
can only find himself in and through God.’ The antaryamin idea, i.e., the 
immanence of God, is the ancient Vedic idea, echoed centuries after by Christ 


saying “The Kingdom of Gc 
eludes an article on “ Kingdom 
ing of the Divine Spirit upon 


vit/iin you Mr. J, C, Hearnshaw con- 
” thus : 11 can come ‘ by the latent work- 
ills of individual men' [P. 475. Hibbert 


Journal for April, 1921] ‘ not beyond the sun, moon and stars, but you see Him 
ruling within you, etc.’ [ The Saints' Paradise by Winstanley.] “ I fbund 
Thee not without O Lord; I sought Thee without in vain, for Thou art 
within” [St. Augustine]. The concept of the eternal Dreamer {nidra-mudra) 
applies to Vyuha [See P. 437, Elements of Constructive Phihs^bhy by 
J. S. Mackenzie]. About Archa (Images) see Sec: V). 
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Souls, a separate treatment is requisite. 1 This unity of the 
Godhead; 4 V&sudevas,sarvam,’ and His nearness and close¬ 
ness is best conceived from the protean protoplasmic idea of 
the biologist, and the conclusive sentence of Dr. J. C. Bose in 
his Comparative Electro-Physiology, viz., “ In this demon¬ 
stration of continuity, then, it has been found that the dividing 
frontiers between Physics, Physiology and Psychology have 
disappeared 

Having succintly disposed of the ideas of God and Soul, 
required as fundamental data for the work a mystic lias to do, 
therA *is now left the idea of Immortality. As already said. 
Immortality consists in the Union of Soul and God ; and the 
effecting of this Union is the endeavour of the Mystic. 5 

To understand this endeavour, we must go back to the 
aspect of the Soul as the seat of Consciousness ( Jhanasraya ), 
and then to its Blissful {Ananda-maya) character. When we 
say ‘ Seat of Consciousness,’ we have two terms involved, 
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‘ seat ’ and ‘ consciousness Consciousness is a predicate or 
a universal fin metaphysical language)*jn relation or adjectival, 
to a 4 seat ’; the seat being the substrate, the Subject, the 
Soul, or the particular (in metaphysical language) entity or 
Ego, to which the universal predicate 4 consciousness f is an 
inseparable adjunct. The Soul and its attributive conscious¬ 
ness are in samavaya-sambandha, to use a Ny ay a, for jNai- 
yayika) expression; that is, in such intimate, conerential 
relation as the light of the Sun is to the Sun himself. And it 
is this Consciousness of the Soul which functionsmn various 
planes, physical (anna-maya), vkal (firana-maye), sehguous 
( mano-maya ), intellectual ( vijhana-maya ), and blissful ( dnandu - 
maya). Consciousness is a unit, though its manifestations are 
many according to the 'kosas,’ sheaths or vehicles, through 
which (subsumed into five groups as above) it functions . 1 
It is well said that “ Consciousness—and self-consciousqess is 
only consciousness drawn into' a definite centre which 
receives and sends out— is a unit, and if it appears in the outer 
world as many, it is not because it has lost its unity, but 
because it presents itself there through different media. We 
speak glibly of the vehicles of consciousness, but perhaps do 
not always bear in mind what is implied in the phrase. If a 
current from a galvanic battery- be led through several series 
of different materials, its appearance in the outer world will 
vary with each wire. In a platinum wire it may appear as 
light, in an iron one as heat, round a bar of soft iron 
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as magnetic energy; led into a solution, as . a power 
that decomposes, and, recombines. One single energy is 
present, yet many modes of it appear, for the manifesta¬ 
tion of.life is always conditioned by its forms, and as Con¬ 
sciousness works in the causal, mental, astral, or physical 
body, the resulting “ I ” presents very different characteris¬ 
tics. 1 Recording to the vehicle which, for the time being, it 
is vitalising, so will be the conscious “ I ”. If it is working in 
the astral body, it will be the “ I ” of the senses ; if in the 
mental, it will be the “ I ” of the intellect.” ° The endeavour 
of tlie’ Mystic consists in elevating this Consciousness or 
vision to the highest heights of Being, Goodness and Beauty 
which Clement called “ the privilege of Love ”. The Mystic’s 
par excellence, as already said, is the Beauty aspect of God, 
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which in other words is Bliss (ananda ), 1 or the functioning in 
the anandamaya-kosa —the property of Ananda being a property, 
as already shown, common to both Soul and.God. In this is 
kinship, their affinity, closest intimacy, en rapport, Con¬ 
sciousness then is devoid of every kind of limitation, and the 
Upanishat says that it rises to infinity : 

Sa ch-anantynya kalpate. 2 {Katha. Up .; Svel Up.] 

The abode or seat of this Consciousness is the Soul, 
which by its co-substantaneous and co-etaneous character 
akin to God, is destined for that ultimate Consciousness. The 
Mandukya Upanishat must be read for empirical demon¬ 
strations of various grades of Consciousness, culminating in 
that of the Mystic—the Turiya or the Brahman Consciousness.’ 

It has been said before that Soul is the abode of knowledge 
and bliss: 


the Soul by the crucifixion of earthly desires is the aim and ideal of the true 
mystic. The mystic feels the living touch of intelligence and wisdom ; he is 
illumined and enfolded. 

1 Students of Vedanta might to great advantage read the Brahma-Suftas, 
on the subject of Ananda, viz.: 

( Ananda-mayo 'bhyasat’[l, 1—221. 

* Anand-adayah pradhanasya ’ [Til,, *3—11]. 

2 The Upanishads exemplify this doctrine in very explicit term&. It goes 
on to contend that at the heart of reality is Brahman : “ Other than the known 
and above the unknown.” His manifestation is Ananda (Bliss), that spiritual 
world which is the true object of aesthetic passion and religious contemplation. 
From it life and consciousness are born, in it they have their being, to it they 
must return (see ‘ Anandavalli ’ section of the Tahtirlya £//>.). Finally there is 
the world-process as we know it, which represent: Ananda taking form. So 
too the mystic Kabir, who represents an opposition to the Vedanta philosophy, 
says : “ From btyond the Infinite the Infinite comes and from the Infinite the 
finite extends.” And again: “Some contemplate the formless and others 
meditate on form, but the wise man knows that Brahman is beyond both.” 
Here we have the finite world of becoming, the infinite world of being, and 
Brahman, the Unconditioned Absolut^ exceeding and including all. Yet, as 
Kabir distinctly declares again and again, there are no fences between these 
aspects of the'Universe. When we come lo the root of reality, we find that 
“ Unconditioned and Conditioned are but one word ” ; the difference is fin our 
own degree of awareness. 

s A well-known writer on Mysticism has ably a*nd clearly expressed the 
central fact of the Upanishadic philosophy of Mysticism in the following 
words ; 4< At the heart of Reality is Brahman.” 
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and it is well said- that “The nature which is developing the 
germs of bliss and knowledge is the Eternal Man, and is the 
root of sensations and thoughts; but these sensations and 
thought^ themselves are only the transitory activities in his 
outer bodies, set up by the contact of his life with the outer 
life, of the Self with the not-Self. He makes temporary 
centres for his life in one or other of these bodies, lured by the 
touches from without that awaken his activity, and working in 
these he identifies himself with them. 1 As his evolution 
proceeds, as he himself developes, he gradually discovers that 
these’physical, astral, mental centres are his instruments, not 
himself; he sees them as parts of the»“ not-self ” that he has 
temporarily attracted into union with himself—as he might 
take up a pen or a chisel—he draws himself away from them, 
recognising and using them as the tools they are; knows him¬ 
self to be life, not form; bliss, not desire; knowledge, not 
thought; and then first is conscious of unity, then alone finds 
peace. While the Consciousness identifies itself with forms, 
it appears to be multiple; when it identifies itself as life, it 
stands forth as one.” 2 And when it identifies with the 
universal Life, Light and Love—God, it stands forth as with the 
All. 1 , 

We have in the Vedanta a description of the various 
states of Consciousness as those of waking, dream and 
sleep, as in relation to the several sheaths (kosas), or as it is 
said in relation to the various veins in our composition, 
called the - Hita-Nadis—which gives an empirical value 
to the investigation of Consciousness herein set forth, and 
indicating what that state of Consciousness in bliss may¬ 
be—the Turiya' 1 state—to wfiich the Mystic aspires. Thus 


1 Life is a process,Jnot a finished creation. 

3 pp. 120—121, Some Problems of Life, by A. Besant 
a The Plotonian ecstatic vision of the One. 
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runs the Brihad-aranyakopanishat (IV, 3), which is a sublime 
dialogue between two sages, one a Brahmana, Yajfiavalkya, 
and the other Janaka, the ideal spiritual King. The purport 
alone of the conversation is sufficient here. There aje three 
states of Consciousness, within man’s daily experience, the 
waking, the dreaming, and the sleeping. In the dreaming 
state, he is on the borderland of a Consciousness which, like 
the light on a dividing wall, takes partial cognisance of the 
states of consciousness as are evident in waking and sleeping. 
In the dream-consciousness, conditions of space, time and 
causation undergo partial changes from what they are m the 
waking; but materials from the waking state are taken, but are 
removed from immediate reference to the waking body and 
its senses, and associated in a manner peculiar to the dream 
state. The dream-creations, such as chariots, horses, roads, 
etc., though they exist not as experienced in ,the material 
world, are yet creations relatively real for the dream-world. 
In this matter, some striking parallel observations are found 
made by Edward Carpenter in his books. Art of Creation, 
and The Drama of Love and Death. Then follows the 
Consciousness of sleep, where conditions of space and time and 
causation are transgressed altogether. In this state ,the Soul 
is said to be in its own essence, in its own kingdom, self- 
illuminated, golden-wombed, and as free as a flamingo, 
all limitations transcended. These three states of Consci¬ 
ousness prove that there is the Ego, Soul, who attaches 
himself to, and detaches himself from, the Objective Uni¬ 
verse. The experiences of attachment and detachment 
prove an experiencer, who is the Subjective Self! Two 
metaphors are here employed. The states of Consciousness 
are like the banks of a river, between which the Soul wanders 
like the fish ; and the Soul is like a bird perched peacefully in 
its nest—that is the sleep-state, after all its wanderings in the 
air, the latter constituting the waking and the dreaming 
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states. When, however, a state of Consciousness is reached, 
from which there shall be no more roamings, glimpses of such 
state are granted to Mystics (read the Neo-Platonists 1 for 
exampl^). that is Moksha, or the state of bliss—Ananda. But 
this final state is empirically indicated in the deep-sleep 
(sushupti) state. In this state the Soul is in its own form, 
where all wishes are fulfilled, the Self alone is the Wish, and 
no other wish is left, and free from sorrow. In this state, 
there is no caste, colour or creed, neither Chandala nor 
Sramana, neither sinner nor saint, neither good nor evil; 
and dll' the sorrows of the heart are at an end. 2 And this 


1 These are Greecian Mystics, owing their parentage to Vedism. E.g., 
Zeno, the founder of the stoic school brought from his Cyprist home the 
cosmopolitan ideas of the Orient. [Pp. 466—7. The Kingdom of Heaven, 
by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Hibbert Journal for April, 1921] 

2 This implies anlinomianism. True. A parallel may be quoted. Tauler, 
a Chiistian Mystic, says: “Whenever a man enters into this union with 
God, that God .is so dear to*him (hat he forgets himself, nor seeks himself 
either in time or in eternity, so often does he become free from all his sins 
and all his purgatory, though he should have committed all the sins of all 
mankind.” (P. 107, Tauler’s Life and Sermons, by Winkwortb.) (The 
Mandukya Upanishat mentions the Fourth State of Consciousness, named : 
Chaturtham, or Tunyam or Turyam, which may be studied to profit.) An- 
tinomianism is an ethical problem, which arises out of the opposition of two 


tune with the Divine Will, (he antinomian -problem gets solved according to 
the Brihadaranyaka Up., discussed above. Carl duPrel says in a footnote (p. 296, 
Vol. II, Philosophy of Mysticism ) that if ‘ by an ultimate identification in 
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state is compared to the state of a man who while embraced 
by a beloved wife, knows nothing that is without, nothing that 
is within. Thus is the Soul embraced by God (PriS/ga). The 
Ego is not wholly embraced in self-consciousness, as, Da Prel 
shows. 1 This union is Immortality. We have thus discussed 
the three basic ideas of Mysticism, viz., God and Soul, and 
their union which is Immortality. That the Soul or Ego, 
exceeds the small self-consciousness of the waking state of of. 
a single incarnation is a fact “ already suggested in Indian 
philosophy, later by Plotinus, and finally by Kant,” says Baron 
Carl Du Prel (p. xxiv, Vol. i. Philosophy of Myiticism). 
Mendelssohn maintains that the soul, under such circumstances 
must be eternal. And Kant supports by saying that the soul 
to attain to its true moral worth must be immortal. And 
finally the postulate of the idea of God (Prajha) is confirmed. 

In this connection every mystic might usefully recite to 
himself two sublime and beautiful verses from Sri Bhagavata, 
uttered by Kapila Rishi to his mother Devahuti (iii, 26—73,74) : 

Yatha prasuptam purusham 
N-atthapayitum ojasa. 

Tasmims lam pratyag-atmanam e 

Dhiya yoga-pravrittaya 
Bhaktya viraktya jnanena 


i.e., ‘ as without the soul, no life-principle, or the senses, 
or the mind or the intellect, is by itself capable o£arousing a 

in God we know even as we are known ’ [Pp. 435—6. The World and the 
Individual, 2nd Series, by Josiah Royce.] Henri Bergson says: . . . the 

mind overflows the brain on all sides, and that cerebral activity responds only 
to a very small pari of mental activity ” [Mind-Energy, p. 410j The Quest 
for April, 1921]. 

' The psychology of the several states of Consciousness may be profitably 
studied in Baron Carl du Prel’s Philosophy of Mysticism, by C. C. Massey, 2 
Vo's. What is known lo the scientific world as the psycho-physical ‘ thresh- 
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sleeping man, so without God indwelling the soul, the soul as 
such cannot be realised. To realise the soul as all-included 
and all-informed by God, concentration (or meditation) is to 
be restated to, supported by abstraction from the world, and 
enlivened by love to God.’ 

Baron Carl du Prel, Ph.D., appeals to psycho-physical ex¬ 
perience for proving the value of mysticism. He hasalready been 
referred to. A summary of his thesis, as given by himself, may¬ 
be useful. He writes : “ The circuit of the knowledge and self- 
knowledge possible to an organised being is determined by the 
numBei of his senses, and by the strength of the stimuli on 
which its senses react; i.e., by its psycho-physical threshold 
of sensibility. In the biological process this threshold has 
been continually movable, and so in the succession of life- 
forms there has been not only a differentiation of the organs 
of sense, but also an exaltation of consciousness. But at the 
basis of this biological mobility of the threshold of sensibility, 
there must be the same mobility of it in the individual. This 
also is susceptible of proof from the analysis of our dream-life; 
but it is most strikingly apparent in somnambulism. The 
displacement of the threshold of sensibility is thus common to 
the biological process and to somnambulism ; and hence 
results the weighty inference, that in somnambulism not only 
is the mode of existence of our intelligible being indicated, but 
also there is an anticipation of that future biological form 
which will have as its normal possession those faculties, of 
which w'e have now only an intimation in this exceptional 
condition. 

“ Thus the negative reply to our question whether the self 
is wholly contained in self-c’onsciousness. throws light in its 
consequences as well on the direction of the biological process, 
as oh the intelligible side of our being. Accordingly—and this 
is the most important result of our problem—the province of 
mysticism is revealed to the,.understanding. If man is a being 
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dualised by a threshold of sensibility, then is mysticism 
possible ; and if, furthermore, this threshold of sensibility is a 
movable one, then is mysticism even necessary.” ‘ 

We shall come to know in the sequal, the importance to 
the mystic of what is called the Narayanic consciousness." 
In the meanwhile it is necessary to bear in mind that another 
fundamental idea which underlies Mysticism is its primary 
source in the Vedas. If this- fons et origo contains the 
fundamentel data for the treatment of mysticism, then if goes 
without saying that mysticism as contained in the Veda, or 
Vedantic mysticism, bears the impress of universality. 
Hence Veda or Vedantic mysticism must be understood to 
mean universal mysticism, though the Samskrit term Vedanta 
might savour of parochialism. This universalism and the 
origins thereof in the Veda—the primeval record of human 
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hunger for God, Soul and Imihortality—is an acknowledged 
fact by eminent Oriental thinkers of the Occidental Countries. 1 
As a sample, from a treatise on Mysticism itself, I cull the 
following: 

“ From the beginning of time, from the oldest records of 
humanity in the Vedas to our own day, through all religious 
and philosophical systems, there runs in ever-changing form 
the assertion of an inner kernel of being in man, which can 
be brought to manifestati&n. But the means of awakening 
his inner man were always such as should suppress the 
sense-life of the soul. 2 As, therefore, the transcendental 
being was brought to activity only at the expense of the 
life of sense, the suppression of the latter being the con¬ 
dition, not the cause, of the emergence of the former, an 
antagonism appeared between the two halves of the being in 
relation to the time of their activity, and their mutual relation 
resembled that of two weights in the scale, the one rising in 
proportion as the other sinks. The means applied were partly 
those of slow efficacy, such as mortifications (fahas), fasting 
(uftavasa) and asceticism (sannyasa), whereby the conversion 
of the moral nature was aimed at—designated regeneration in 
Christen mysticism—partly they were external and of mo¬ 
mentary operation, herbs or gases, by which deep sleep as the 
condition of the inner wakening was most speedily attained. 
Even if by long exercise, this precondition could be dispensed 


1 “ CL . . . the great Ori 
a more far-reaching influen 
which the civilisation of th 
ed” [P. 475, Elements nfCt 
the Spirit of the whole (oi 
whole) [P. 477, Ibid.']. 


India ’ [P. 156. J. Royce’s 
the^Christian faith took to 
original home was in Inc 
India in Primitive Christian 

which’read the Sections dev< 
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with, yet must the external man be sunk in a state of passivity 
that the inner man might arise; this passivity with the Indian 
Yogis and Christian anchorites coming to be more or less 
habitual.” 1 , 

The Turiya or the last stage, Edward Carpenter hints at: 
“ The appendix on the doctrines of the Upanishads, may, I 
hope, serve to give an idea, intimate even though inadequate, 
of the third stage—that which follows on the stage of self- 
consciousness ; and to portray the'mental attitudes which are 
characteristic of that stage. Here in this third stage, it would 
seem, one comes upon the real facts of the inner life—m con- 
tradistinction to the fancies and figments of the second stage; 
and so one reaches the final point of conjunction between 
Science and Religion.” : 

The subject-matter of the next Section—‘ Divine Relations ’ 
—supplies ‘ that most efficient incentive to all action, a starting 
or rallying point—an Object on which the affections could be 
placed, and the energies concentrated,’“—Divine Relations 
worthy of His invisible Majesty, and worthy of the souls 
whom He loves, and who love Him. Mysticism contemplates 
on these relations and experiences them. This experience 
was ratified by the fact of God’s incarnations as Rajna and 
Krishna—where all the Divine Relations were actually ex¬ 
emplified. In the Incarnations ‘dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily ’ as the Bible expresses, and ‘ Purnamadah, 
Purnamidam, etc.’ as the Upanishads express. Incarnations 
in general, and Incarnations special (in every soul=an!ar- 
yamin) is the Personalisation of His Impersonal Majesty, who 
is present in all time and space, and every situation. In this 
comprehensive conception are" involved every variety of 
Divine Kinship. Now to Section II. 

1 P. 169, Vol. II. Philosophy at Mysticism, by Carldu Prel. 

- P. 18. Pa gar, and Christian Creeds. 

3 P. 23, Oxford University Sermons, by Cardinal J. H, Newman. k 



SECTION II 

DIVINE RELATIONS 

IN Sedtlon I we have come across the metaphor of a 
husband and wife embracing each other, and living in bliss to 
the utter forgetfulness of all else beside. An Upanishadic pass¬ 
age runs thus (and it is the language or symbology employed by 
the Mystics of all nations, the Vedantin, the Buddhist, the 
Sufi, the Christian, viz., the language of lovers—what the outer 
world puts down as erotic language): “Tad yatha priyaya 
striya samparishvakto na bahyam kihchana veda n-antaram, 
evam ev-ayam purushah prajnen-atmana samparishvakto na 
bahyam kincha na veda n-antaram.” In the Rig-Veda similar 
language is employed, “Yosha jaram iva priyam.” This is to 
show tha^ the most intimate union between Soul and God can 
only be expressed in the language of lovers, viz., in that relation 
between Soul and God as the Bharya and the Bharta, i.e., as 
the Bride and the Bridegroom. 1 

This brings us to the question of the idea of God as the 
Absolute Person, and with whom the Soul, as described above, 
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can enter into personal relations. The Vedanta categorises 
these personal relations under nine Heads: 


(11 Between Father and Son, i.e , Filial Love (Pita-Putrol. 

(2) Protector and Protected, i.e., Loyal Love (Rabshaba-Rakshya). 

(3) Disposer and Disposable, i.e.. Purposive Love (Seshi-Seabb). (ThiB 

has already been particularly referred to in Section I.) ‘ 

(4) Bridegroom and Bride, i.e., Matrimonial Love (Bharta Bbarva). 

(5) Knowable and Knower, i.e., Rational Love (Jfteya-Jnatri). ' 

(6) Proprietor and Property, i.e., Lordly Love (Sva-Svami). 

(7) Prop and Propped, i.e., Basic Love (Adhar-AdheyaL 

(8) Soul and Body, i.e., Metaphysical or Psychic Love (Sarua-Sarlri). 

(!)) Enjoyer and Enjoyed, i.e., Fruitional Love (Bhokti-Bhogya).' 

The sources for these are in the Upanishads, of which 
one runs thus : “ Mata Pita Bhrata Nivasas Saranam Suhrid 
Gatir Narayanah.” 5 Each one of these loving relationships 
can be expanded and chapter and verse quoted as illustrative 
and authoritative. For the purposes of this Paper it is enough 
to refer to the Book, of world-wide reputation to-day, known 
as the Book of Humanity, the Bhagavad-Gi.ta, where Sri 
Krishna tells Arjuna: 


“ Pit-abam asya jagalo 

Mata Dhata Pitjiroahah 
Vedyam Pavitram Omkara 
Rik-Sama*Yajur eva cha. 


Gatir Bharta Prabhus Sakshi 
Nivasas Saranam Subrit 
Prabhavah Pralaya*sthanam 

Nidanam Bijam Avyayaro.”—(IX, 17—18). 


For the English of the above, I may refer my readers to 
my Bhagavad-Gita with Sri Ramanuja’s Commentary. Here 


> Th6' sense , of Dependence is involved in this. See The Psychology of 
Religion, by E. t): Starbuck, and Religious Feeling , by Rev. Newman Smyth. 
Table XXIX, page 332 (Starbuck), states : ‘ The sense of dependence, humility, 
etc-, stands at the head’. On page 122, N. Smyth writes : ‘ The idea of God first 
given in the feeling of dependence, is found to be the simplest explanation to 
all our thinking. Itself underived from reasoning, it is the harmony of .ill our 
reasonings. This light thrown into our darkened understandings from above, 
itself a dazzling mvstery, enables us to see plainly all things within our 
experience. Therefore it is real light and no dream.’ In Spiritual Voices >.n 
Modern Literature, by T. H. Davies, we have this on P. 24 : ‘ Many*profound 
students of life have found the sources of religious faith in our ultimate sense 
of dependence. Human need is a cry of the henrt for God.' The subject of 
Seshotvn will be developed in the sequel. t 

* Subala Up., VI. 
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Bharta or Bridegroom is the term to which I wish to draw 
attention-, in the above citation ; tor it js the idea of God with 
which the Mystic is chiefly concerned, and in that relation to 
bis Dej,tj», he pours out all the love of his heart to his Divine 
Lover. As already shown in Section I, the metaphysical truth 
of the ‘ antaryamin,’ and ‘ anor-aniyan,’' i.e., the Indwelling, 
Guide and the Infinitesimal, gives birth on the ethical and 
aesthetical side to the idea or truth of God being the Bride¬ 
groom, the Soul being the Bride. In this Love, as distinguished 
from the other Loves, there is an intimacy where union is so 
close between God and Soul that all duality is extinguished, 
and’the state described in the Upanishat, viz., 

“ Yena vena Dhata gachchhati 
Terfa .tena saha gachchhati ” 2 

is reached. This in other words is the unison of the indivi¬ 
dual will with the Universal will—the state of at-one-ment or 
attunement. :: The Lover-Mystic is asked to love God as the 
only Love lovable, for the Brih. Up., 1, 4. 8 says : 



In thjs blissful or Anandic (Priyam) state, all earthly 
loves, earthly fathers, mothers, sons, friends, etc., dis¬ 
appear, and all loves are infinitefold rediscovered in God 


’ ‘ Anor-aniyan mahato mahiyan ’ [Katha Up*., II, 20], 
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the Source of all loves, the Ordainer of all loves. Two 
passages from the Brih. Upanishat bring out these ideas 
vividly: “ Atra pita apita bhavati, mata amata, lokd aloka, 
Deva adeva, Veda avedah ” (VI, 3. 22), and “ fja va are 
patyuh kamaya patih priyo bhavati atmanas-tu kamaya ...” 
up to “ Na va are sarvasya kamaya sarvam priyam bhavati 
atmanas-tu kamaya sarvam priyam bhavati; ” and therefore 
the only Love that should be the goal of the Mystic is God, 
the Great Lover (Priya), and he is to be seen, heard, thought, 
and adored : “ Atma va are drashtavyas srotavyo mantavyo 
nididhyasitavyah.” (IV, 4. 5.) ‘ All these disquisitions are 
intended to show that a mystic apprehends his Divinity as 
bearing the character of the Absolute Personal, and with 
whom he must enter into all kinds of personal relations, of 
which that of Bride and Bridegroom is to him (Mystic) tar 
excellence, and the summit of his divine delight.' “ What is 
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Religion,” says Newman, “ but the system of relations 
between me and a Sqpreme Being ? ”' Disraeli’s Lothair 
(p. 157) contains the following apt passage: “ Man requires 
that there shall be direct relations between the Created and 
the Creator, and in these relations he shall find a solution of 
the perplexities of existence.” William James writes: 
“ What shall we now say of the attributes' called moral ? 
Pragmatically they stand on an entirely different footing. 
They positively determine fear and hope and expectation, and 
are foundations for the saintly life. It. needs but a glance 
at thetn to show how great is their significance. God’s 
Holiness, for example: being Holy, God can will nothing 
but the good. Being omnipotent, he can secure its triumph. 
Being omniscient, he can see us in the dark. Being 
just, he can punish us for what he sees. Being loving, 
he can pardon too. Being unalterable, we can count on Him 
securely, "fhese qualities enter into connection with our life, 
it is highly important that we should be informed concerning 
them.” a S. H. Hodgson writes: “ Light, Love, Creator, 
Judge, Father, are expressions of the kind most proper to 
embody the idea of God so as to best satisfy the needs of the 
beings twho use them.” :l Sri Ramanuja’s main contention in 
his system is for personal God (saguna) to which Sri Sankara 
indeed subscribes, at the end of his Vedanta-Sutra-Bhashya. 

’ P. 19. University Sermons. Ci. ‘ The Doctrine of God as the Object of 

and in particular of the human soul ’ [P. 33. The Philosophy of Mysticism, by 
E. I. Watkin]. 

' a P. 447. The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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In this connection a passage from the Mahopabishaf and 
a verse from Sri Bhagavata are wgrthy of reflexion. The 
former is: * 



The latter is (III, 25. 38) : 

Na karhichit mat-paras santa rupe 

Sakha gurus suhrido daivam ishtatn.” 
i.e., ‘None trusting me as Lover, Son, Friend, Teacher, and cherished 
God, can perish.’ 

In this Sri Bhagavata verse, the unique relation of God to 
Soul, not as Father to Son, but as Son to Father, is mentioned. 
This is noteworthy. Christians are wont to speak of Christ as 
one who should be born in every Soul. - Here is Hari, the Son 
who is to be begotten by every soul, which is His Father! A 
most unique Divine Relation!! 

And the idea, of God the Bridegroom reversing that 
relation to Bridehood with reference to Soul as the Bridegroom, 
is again an unique relation evidenced in the experiences of 
Dravidian Mystics. 1 Similar descriptions are to be found in 
Swedenborg the Mystic: “ For God is the bride or bridegroom 
of the Soul. Heaven is not the pairing of two, but communion 
of all souls. We meet, and dwell an instant under the temple 
of one thought, and part as though we parted not, to join 
another thought in other fellowships, of joy. So, far from 
there being anything divine ip the law and proprietory sense 
of Do you love me ? it is only when you leave and lose me, by 
casting yourself on a sentiment which is higher than both of 
us, that I draw near, and find myself at your side ; and I am 

1 A section is devoted to ‘ Dravidian Mysticism ’ which see, ' 
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repelled if you fix your eye on me and demand love. In fact, 
‘ m the spiritual world, we change sexes every moment. You 
love the worth in me, then I am your husband : but it is not 
me, but the worth that fixes the love ; and that worth is a 
drop .of the ocean of worth that is beyond me. - Meantime, I 
adore the greater worth in another, and so become his wife. 
He aspires to a higher worth in another spirit, and is wife or 
receiver of that influence.” 1 I have discussed the question 
“ Are there wives in Heaven ” ? in my Introduction to my 
Lives of the Dravidian Saints. 

Indian Mysticism sums up the question of Bride and 
Bridegroom thus in one stanza : 

“ Sa eve Vasudevo ’sau 

Sakshat Purusha uchyate 
Slri-prayam itarat sarvam 

Jagad JBrahma-purassaram.” 



“ A spiritual fact may be described * by means of personal 
imagery such as the passionate human love of bride and 
bridegroom ; the simple confidence and self-abandonment of 
an infant to its mother. All these images are complement¬ 
ary, not mutually exclusive. ’ ” 2 

In this connection it is interesting to read the lecture on 
Krishna before the Theosophical Society, New York, U. S. A., 
by a lady delivered: “ Christian Scriptures contain stories 
allegorical or otherwise; they are scandalous in the dead-letter 
interpretation. The culminating scandal of the Rasa-Lila 
incident is that Krishna told the Gopis that their prayer in 
regard to His being their common husband should be granted. 
The Lord of All, the Father, the Mother, Husband, Treasure- 
house,' 2 Abode—as the Bhagavad-Gita puts it—why should 

1 P. 327, Vol I. Emerson’s Works, Bohn’s Slandard Library. 

’ P. 31. The Philosophy ot Mysticism, by E. I. Watkin. 

s Cf. Vhhand.-Up. ' Yatba hir^ya-nidhi.n, etc.' [VIII. 3-2]. 
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He not be the Common Husband of all ? Is it any more 
scandalous to look upon God as the Husband of all than as the 
Father of all ? Love is one kind in essence, the earthly forms 
are only varying embodiments of the same essence, and when 
we realise this and hold fast to the life, not the form, what 
does it matter what term we apply to the One, whom we 
love ? God is, to the yearning soul, whatever it wills, for God 
is Love in its essence.” 1 [Annie C. McQueen.] 

The story of the Ramayana, depicting the love between 
Bride and Bridegroom as between Sita and Rama, is arche¬ 
typical of this particular relation between soul and G&d. Sri 
Rama’s Lament for the absent Sita is typical of the ardent 
quest by God for possessing the parted souls. This 
secret of love-relation between God and Souls, illustrated 
by the Incarnation of God on earth, as Rama, was all seen in 
a Divine Vision granted to the Rishi (mystic), Valmiki. It 
would be useful to compare this illumination of Valmiki with 
that of the Buddha, and that of Arjuna (viz., the cosmic vision 
depicted in the Xlth Ch. of the Bhagavad-Gita), and consider 
these in relation to Cosmic or Narayanic Consciousness. ’ 

Apart from the question of particular relations with the 
Godhood, in which the mystic may be specially interested, the 
general relations between man and God—relations which are 
indiscerptible—bring home to us the categorical fact of the 
relation or 'inseperable connection between the visible and the 
Invisible—man being generalised into the universe visible, 
and God into the universe Invisible. This generalised idea of 
the close and intimate association of the visible and the 
Invisible, provides just the occasion for the mystic for all his 
mystic endeavour that will be considered in this thesis in 
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its various aspects. Kant, in his Dreams of a Ghost-seer, 
has declared Mysticism possible, supposing man to be ‘a 
member at once of the visible and of the invisible, world 
As man (or Soul or Subject embodied) he belongs to the visible, 
and in his undissolvable relation to God (embodied or disem¬ 
bodied, matters not), he belongs to the invisible, universe. 

Edward Caird says : ‘ Mysticism is religion in its most ’ 
concentrated and exclusive form, as that attitude of mind in 
which all other relations are swallowed up in the relation of 
the soul to God.’ 1 

In’ treating of' the Divine Relations, do we commit our¬ 
selves to anthropomorphism ? This word in Western thought 
implies the attribution to the Godhead human passions and 
attributes such as wrath, jealousy, personality, limitation, etc. 
But Ramanuja, who vindicates the Vedantic conception of 
anthropomorphism, shows, in his elaborate disquisitions, 
that conception to be the synthesis of the two typical elements 
(1) heya-pratyanika = the opposed to all passions, such as wrath, 
etc., and (2) kalyan-aikatana—fhe reportoire of excellences, such 
as love, holiness, mercy, etc. Relations between God and Man 
and Nature, the subject-matter of this section, do not therefore 
en bloc, fall under the term anthropomorphism as the West 
understands that term to signify. 

All vaticinations of the intellect and of the heart and of 
our spiritual nature lead to the conception of God Aiith whom 
souls have eternal relations/ and Ramanuja’s terse characteris¬ 
ation of God as the Person in whom the two sets of perfections 
named above are blended, is the Person in whom the highest 
valuation of Personality 1 is realised, of which the relations 

’ P. 302, Philosophy of Mysticism, by Carl du Prel. Evidences from 
Emile Burnouf will be found elsewhere. 

2 P: 210, Vo!. II. The Evolution of Theology in the Grech Philosophers. 

3 Read conclusion, 2nd Vol. ot Dr. J. Msrtineau’s A Study of Religion. Cf. 
Subala Up.. VII: Mala Pill BhrStfi, etc. 

J Read’Clement C. J. Webb’s God and Personality. 
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enumerated in this section ensue as categorical corrollaries. 
In reviewing Prof. C. J. Webb’s bookon ‘God and Personality 
the Quest writes : ‘ As philosophy, then, has enabled Prof. 
Webb to justify the attribution of Personality t<* God in 
severely philosophical terms, so in thinking upon our relation¬ 
ship with Him it is the usage - of personal terms, and not 
abstract terms, which rightly, characterises all religions.” 
And what is of value to us in our treatment of mysticism, is the 
relation of love, personal love, and terms employed by mystics 
symbolical of this personal love; and Prof. Webb’s Persona¬ 
lity of God has ‘ as its central attribute and power, frarsoaal 

‘God is the most unique Individual,’ 2 echoes Sheibb 
Muhammed Iqbal of Lahore,—a modern philosopher—with Sri 
Ramanuja, the ancient philosopher. Vedantic and the Sufi 
thoughts coalesce. 2 

In respect of Divine Relations, and how these conduce 
towards facilitating meditation and prayer, one has only to 
study the modal differences which characterise the various 
Upanishad-Vidyas,' or the several methods of meditating on 
God, as inculcated in the Vedanta. What differentiates one 
Vidya from another, is the set of attributes or relation^by which 
God is contemplated. The whole of God, or God in all His in¬ 
finitude, cannot by man’s mind be grasped in all its totality. 
And therefore it is no weakness, as B. Bosanquet thinks, 5 if 

' The Quest lor April, 1921, p. 403. 

-■ Asrar-i Kadi. by R, A. Nicholson 
3 See Section XII. Vedanta and Persian Mysticism. 

■ Atmanam eva Priyam upaalta ’. [Bnhadiranya-Up., I. 4-8], 
i.e„ Meditate on f God as the Lover. , 

1 See a Table of 32 Vidyas in The Bhagavad-GJta, by A. Govindacharya, 
pp. 129-130. 
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meditation he directed to some definite or well-defined attribute 
or attributes of Divinity, on which the mind may, for the time 
being, be focussed, lest, dispersed without aim, the wandering 
mind goes un-inhibited and hence un-utilised or un-energised 
for securing a definite end or desired object. No discovery has 
been made in any department of knowledge, without such con¬ 
centration. Were no centre determinedly maintained, were 
no nucleus formed, energies would chaotically be scattered in 
space (physical or mental), which would be to no good pur¬ 
pose, as that of a nebulosity which did not engender out of its 
bosom, purposive systems constituting the cosmos. Particular 
Divine Relations may therefore be doted upon, and yet the 
Universal-Divinity is achieved, as the Brahma-Sutra, III, 3—57, 
rationally establishes. The Sutra runs thus : 

‘ Vikalpo (n) visishta-phalatval 


on which Sri Ramanuja comments thus : 



So far as the mystic is concerned he has the basic and all- 
comprehending relation to God in Love, and for his meditational 
purposes, iie has the free choice to go in for any of the Nine 
varieties of it promulgated in this Section. In making this 
selection, he may be sure, on the assurance of the Brahma- 
sutras, that his aim is directed towards the whole Brahman, 
' and his fruit or realisation will be the whole Brahman. And 
Brahman (God) can respond to humanity as for it is meet. 

There are men who shy at the idea of any kind of person¬ 
ality being pscribed to the Deity ;^and Divine Relations involve 
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number of ideas of a personal character. Then what is the 
way out of this crux ? The way 4s to declare Divinity as 
supra-personal, and therefore is capable of a number of person¬ 
alities being derived from this solacing kind of enunciation, 
supra-personal. Supposing metaphysical or temperamental 
doubt should still supervene, as to the personal character or 
no of Divinity, let that doubt spur men to action, action 
ceaselessly directed to the quest of God, till it is finally settled 
whether He is Personal, or Impersonal or Supra-personal. 
So said Goethe ‘ that doubt of any kind can be relieved only by 
action’. If our quest then for the Eternal is destined to be 
eternal, then we know that we are and must be eternal; and 
in eternity there is room enough for all ideas, personal and 
impersonal and super-personal; and anything else which the 
human mind as it is constituted, can possibly conceive. And 
so long as God is conceived as having intimate relations with 
His creatures, this intimate Relation admits of being expressed 
in any figurative manner as has been shown in this Section of 
Divine Relations, or Relations with the Divine. If an 
impersonal God cannot for that reason enter into any personal 
relations with His creatures, then we may rightly deny God 
intelligence and will, for these constitute personality. Else 
what indeed is personality ? 

The question of the Impersonality or personality of God, 
is closely connected with the metaphysical question of Finite 
and Infinite. Dr. Mackenzie considers this question in all its 
bearings in his book ‘ Elements of Constructive Philosophy.” 
And the Infinite Attributes of God are there also considered; 
such attributes chiefly as knowledge, power and goodness. 
According to Vedanta, the chief primary attributes of the God¬ 
head are six: Jnana, Sakti, Bala, Aisvarya, Virya and Tejas, 
connoted by the single term Bhagavan—a Holy Name for the 
Deity. In the course of discussion, the Doctor writes: “ It is 

> $ee Chapter: ‘ Tbe Finite and the Infinite.’ 
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perhaps partly the difficulties involved in the application of 
the conception of boundlessness to such attributes that have 
led some recent writers to postulate tlie existence of a “ finite 
God 

Now in our thesis here, the reader could not have failed 
to notice the Infinite nature and attributes of God in the 
Section: ‘ Fundamental Data,’ and their finiteness, if it may 
be so called, in relation to souls, considered in the Section 
‘ Divine Relations If the conception of ‘ finite God,’ or 
finitising the Infinite, is a solvent of metaphysical difficulties, 
we fia’ve certainly no protest to make, inasmuch as the 
finitising can only be of the Infinite—the personalising only of 
the Impersonal—and only the Infinite God can put himself 
into a multitude of finite relations to every creature of his 
without exception. ‘ It is the Over-Lord or Over-soul alone 
that can abide in every heart,’ says the Bhagavad-Gita: 

llrid-deseA^rjuna iTishthali.’ [XVIII. 61]. 

And how does God abide ? As Perfection— Purna ( Brihad .- 
Up.) —which is the causa sui or self-explanatory idea, of far 
more value than Infinites or Impersonals. Perfection is thus 
found ii^ the Immanent. 

This question of perfecticn (or Purna)? has already been 
symbolically treated in Section I (Fundamental Data), under 
the fivefold hypostatisation of God, as Para, Vyuha? Vibhava, 
Antaryami and Archa. And what here is to be borne in mind 
is that in this series, the derivation of the one from the other 
does not involve any deduction or imperfection from the 


1 Oj>. tit , pp. 423- 4. On Ibis subject J. S. Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, 
id W. James’ A Pluralistic Universes, Dean Rashdal’s Theory of Good and 
)il, and Pringle-Pattison’s The Idea of God may be consu" 

8 The full text of the Upanishatis : * Putnam-adah I 
irnam udafichyate, Purnasya Purnam adaya Purn. 
rihadaranya Up., VII, L l]. 

Read the conception of ‘ The Eternal Dri 
nstrucftve Philosophy, by J. S. Mackenzie. 
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original, which is the forts et origo, or causa sui, by the mere 
moment of derivation. Hence what is transcendent (para) iB 
complete and perfect in the immanent (antarydmi), in the 
symbol or Image (archa). The analogies m nature, given to 
understand this fact, are that of a light lit from another light, 
and the second of which is' no way or whit less than the first, 
and that of the son born of the father, rising up to the stature 
and standard of the father. Hence all souls are sons of the 
Father, and destined to become like the Father (God). Nay, as 
the moving .thing gathers momentum, so the son may even 
exceed the father, as the Brd.-Up. says : ‘ Ati-pita bat-abhuh, 
etc.’ [VIII, 4. 28]. ‘ Eternity in time,’as Bergson might say. 
This is an analogy to God in soul. Hence Sri Krishna says : 

Jnani tv-alma-iva Me matam [ Bh-Glta , VII, 18]. 
i.c., 1 My devotee (or lover) is my own self. That is My creed ’. 

Hence God abides in the soul, or is immanent in the soul, in all 
His perfection and totality of Being and Becqming. To this 
fact—spiritual fact—of God’s fulsome existence everywhere, 
any description, Infinite or Finite, Eternity or Time, et hoc 
will equally be valid. 

The spiritual or moral idea that springs from the fact of 
the pre-creational Absolute (Cf. Hegel’s ‘ God before the 
Creation of the World ’) entering into the pro-creational series, 
is that of sacrifice. God sacrifices Himself, says the Purusha- 
Sukta ; and sacrifice involves love and suffering. Hence the 
great mystic Novalis urged that, if we are to think of a God 
at all, he must be conceived as a suffering God ; and, in some¬ 
what the same spirit Goethe maintained that ’ the Worship of 
Sorrow and Evil is a necessary element in the development of 
the highest reverence.’ 1 The idea of parabhaga or contrasts, 
applied to evil, gives us a cosmos. The antinomies are 
reconciled. 

Philosophy, by J. S. Mackenzie. 
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THE union of the Soul with God is the goal of mysticism and 
likewise through Sri Krishna, it is the basic principle of India 
{i.e., Aryan) Mysticism. ‘ India has always followed the 
mystic way,’ says Ruth M. Gordon. 3 

Now Vedantic Mysticism may be said to centre round the 
figure of Sri Krishna who is Vishnu {i.e., the All-Pervader) 
incarnated on.earth. The conception that the supreme spirit 
manifests himself in various forms as Agni, Mitra, Varuna, etc., 
(see Rig-Veda, V, 3. 1—2) is Upanishadic. It is the Vishnu of 
the- Vedas, the root of all Avataras or Incarnations. Christ¬ 
ianity’s spiritual strength lies in this mighty Vedantip doctrine, 

' ‘ The method of all mysticism is love, and in the whole Bhakii move¬ 
ment, this is the accepted means by which the worshipper and the object of 
his worship are brought together.’ [5. V. Mysticism, in Hasting’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. Aquinas says : “ In love, the whole spiritual 
life of man consists.” Dante closes his Vision thus: “The Love that moves 
the Sun and the other stars.” A poet writes : 

“ By love subsists 

All lasting grandeur, by pervading love ; 

That gone, we are as dust.” 

Plato’s Symposium, treating of Platonic love, or love for the highest, love for 
the divine; perfect, eternal, furnisher useful parallels for our present -study. 
Greek mysticism is born of Oriental (Vedic) mysticism. “ . . . perhaps it 
is the Aryan blood in them (Greeks) which caused all those great thinkers to 
think alike.” [P. j82, Mysticism in Heathendom and Christendom by Dr. E. 
Lehmann]. . . we notice with surprise that this Greek system of 

philosophy {i.e-, Platonism) geometrically agrees with the thought-structure 
of Hindu mysticism.” [P. 96, Id.] ^ 

5 P. 70, The International JourHhl of Ethics, (or October, 1920. 
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which chimes in with the universal nature of Vhdteta 
(modern Theosophy). , Vivekananda * looked upon it as the 
greatest uniting force in the world. And Krishna is the 
Avatara of Love. The fact of Incarnation as indicating the 
process of God for approaching nearer and nearer to the love 
of the Soul, has already been referred to in Section I. Divine 
Incarnation implies Sacrifice and Suffering. The Purva 
Mimamsa lays stress on Sacrifice as the ultimate fact; but 
throws the oft-repeated hint that Sacrifice is but Vishnu: 
“Yajho vai Vishnuh ”, Here is the link between the seeming 
atheism of the ritualistic portion of the Vedas, and the 
divinistic portion of it. Both parts, which are complementary 
to each other, give us the two cardinal points for all religions, 
the Worship and the Worship-Worthy, i.e., the conception of 
God and the conception of the ways of worshipping Him. 

All divine Incarnations are thus sacrifices, on the part of 
God, to advance the purposes of-His creation, of which Man is 
a part. Such Incarnations are many, as we read in fhe 
Bhagavad-Gita (IV, 5): “ Bahuni Me vyatitani janmani tava 
ch-Arjuna ! ” This sloka at once gives us the doctrine of divine 
Incarnation and the doctrine of Souls ’ re-incarnations. That 
type of divine Incarnations as the mystic Lover needsHs chief¬ 
ly furnished by the figure of Sri Krishna. In the previous 
Incarnation of Sri Rama, the type of love which should 
subsist between the Soul and God is illustrated by the figures 
of Sita and Rama. In this mystic light the Ramayana story 
should be read. Valmiki explicitly says that the Ramayana is 
really the great story of Sita: “ Sitayas charitam mahat 1 ” 
inasmuch as to show how the Soul is to love God, as the Bride 
the Bridegroom. The mutual relation between them is depict¬ 
ed in a typical verse, meaning, “ Rama’s heart is planted in 
Sita’s, and Sita’s heart is planted in Rama.” 3 The typical 

1 /lomoyana,'BaliSKanda. 

5 Ibid., Sundara-Kanda, 15.51 If. 

• © 



servant of the Lord Rama, Hanufnan, is in ecstasy over the 
vision of Sita as he fdund her in th^ Asoka (z.e., Griefless) 
woodland: 



The 1 * two moods of all mystics, viz., samslesha 
(elation by union) and that of vislesha (depression by 
separation 1 ) are also wonderfully depicted by Valmiki 
in the persons of Rama and Sita, typical of the stages 
of the Soul’s pilgrimage to God, and God’s progress 
towards Soul. And in this respect, it has been well 
said by Annie Besant: “ I put side by side the 

moods of sunshine and of qloud, because the sunshiny 
condition is quite as much a mood as the cloudy one—they go 
together a pair of opposites, and if we watch ourselves, we find 
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that' just in proportion to the depth and completeness of the 
depression of one tim.e is the brightness and completeness 
of the sunshiny mood of another. People who do not sitfk low 
in depression do not rise high in elation, while tboge who 
at one time are in a state of brilliant delight are those who at 
another sink down to the very depths of depression. It is a 
question of the swing of the emotions, and, just as in the 
swing of a pendulum, the further it swings one side, the 
further it will swing on the other side of the middle point, 
so it. is also with our emotions.” 1 This pair of Samslesha 
(conjunctive joy or joy of union) then, and Vislesha (disjunc¬ 
tive joy or pain of separation) are amply illustrated in the 
Vedanta mysticism, the Dravidian mysticism, the Persian 
mysticism, the Christian mysticism, and wheresoever human 
hearts exist, and these long and languish for their Lord God. 2 

It has been already said that of all the three aspects of 
Divinity, viz.. Truth, Goodness and Beauty ( Sat-Chid-Ananda ), 
it is the Beauty aspect of which all Mystics are enamoured. 3 
“ The Beauty of Rama,” say Valmiki, " was such that it made 
women of men.” “ Pumsam drishti-chitt-apaharinam.” * The 
counterpart of this idea is illustrated in the Mahabharata story, 
of the beauty of Draupadi (a woman) making men of her 
female attendants: 



’ On Moods [Theosophical Review, pp. 215, Vot. XXXV, 1904], 
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Sri Vedantacharya, a great sage, tells us that these moods 
of elation and depression are the experience of every mystic 
feeling his way to God, figuratively depicted as love-phases as 
between lovers : “ Bhaktis srihgara-vrittya parinamati muneh 
bhava-bandha-prathimna, Yogatprag-uttar-avasthitir iha viraho 
desikas tatra dutah’V i.e., “Bbakti or mystic love to God 
becomes a Science of aesthetics, divided into periods of union 
and separation, marking the alternate stages of Yoga. The elder 
mystics become the servitors of the initiates Now, Sri 
Krishna as has been said above, is the love-type Avatars for 
a mystic's love, to aim at. And Rama, who preceded Krishna, 
is linked with the latter, in the history or evolution of 
Vedantic Mysticism. Sri Krishna fulfilled Rama, and He is, 
therefore, the Yogesvara, or the Master of Mysticism or loving 
union, asfsaid in “ Yatra yogesvarah Krishno.” * 

This Lopd of the Mystics played out in His incarnation 
the Drama of Love and Death. The Drama of Love is 
exemplified by the story of the sixteen thousand damsels, and 
the Drama of Death by the Mahabharata War. Both these 
aspects of Sri Krishna, as the God of Love, and as the God of 
War, may be illustrated from the text of the Bhagavad-Gita 
itself, noli to go to other voluminous and exhaustive treatises, 
such as the Mahabharata itself (of which the Gita is an 
episode), the Harivamsa, the Vishnu-purana, and Sri Bhagavata, 
not to speak of other Puranas in which the achievements 
of this incarnated Deity are chronicled. The Drama of Love 
and of Death is the Drama of Life, and it is the Cosmic 
drama; and Edward Carpenter has well given the title 
“ Drama of Love and Death ” to one of his works. This work 
is mystical in its undercurrent, and probably the story of Sri 
Krishna was present before the author’s mind. Referring to the 
Art of Love, such as is treated in the ars amatoria of Ovid or 

1 Dramid-opa«ishai-Talpcrya-K,itnSvali, Stanza 3. 

= Bh.-GUa., XVIII, 78. 
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the kama-sutra of Vatsyayana. E. Carpenter says that this Art 
is not a light matter but goes “ into the deep realms of psycho¬ 
logy, biological science, and ultimately of religion ” (p. 27). 
The Krishna-cult, in its aspect of the Drama of Love is of the 
last description, viz.. Religion. 

After this slight apparent diversion, it is now my endea¬ 
vour to show the link between Rama and Krishna, in the 
mystical realm. Being or Truth, Goodness and Beauty are 
the three perfections of the Godhood, and the Mystic’s main 
aim js directed towards the realisation of the last, viz.. Beauty, 
by means of Love. It was shown that Rama’s beauty was ot 
such exquisite nature as to make women of men. And men, 
and stalwart men, too, like the ascetic Rishis who dwelt in the 
forests, desired to become actually Brides to their Spouse God. 
This story is mystically related in the Krisbnopanishat (one of 
the 108 Collection) thus: “ Sri Maha-Vishnum Sachchida- 
nanda-lakshanam Ramachandram drishtva sarvariga-sundaram 
munayo vanavasino vismita babhuvuh. Tam-h-ochur no 
vadyam avataran vai gunyante alirigamo bhavantam iti, 
bhavantare Krishn-avatare yuyam gopika bhutva Mam alin- 
gatha.” For the rest of the original, the Upanishat itself may 
be read. The purport of the above extract is that„Sri Maha- 
Vishnu, who is of the nature of sachchidananda (this is the 
Upanishdlic expression for the Truth-Goodness-Beauty idea 
of God), who is Ramachandra, paragon of Beauty, the 
Munis or mystics, the Forest-dwellers, saw. Seeing, they 
became enamoured, and expressed a wish to embrace 
Him; but they were men; and Sri Rama said, “ I will 
be born again as Sri Krishna, and ye shall be born as 
Gopikas, i.e., milk-maids, and embrace me.” En passant a few 
esoteric points in this story of the Upanishat may be useful in 
view of the symbology which all mystics employ. Devaki, 
the mother of Krishna, is the daughter of Brahma (Brahma¬ 
putra) ; Vasudeva, the father, is the Vedic meaning of 
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Rama-Krishna. Gopikas and the Cows are the .Rig-Vedas ; the 
staff in Krishna’s hand is the lotus-seated Brahma; and Rudra 
is the flute; Gokula is Vaikuntha, the trees wherein represent 
the devotees. • Greed, Wrath and Fear are the Daityas, i.e., 
Demons. Adisesha became Balarama, and Krishna himself 
was the eternal Brahman. The 16,000 damsels increased by 
100'and by 8, are the Upanishads of the Vedas. Hostility is 
the athlete Chanura, and Revenge Mushtika. Pride is the 
elephant Kuvalayapida. Daya is Rohini, and Mother Earth is 
Satyabbama. Kali (the Iron Age) is Kamsa himself, diseases 
constituting Aghasura. Friendship is Sudama, Truth is 
Akrura, and restraint is Uddhava. The great, sounding conch- 
shell is of the nature of Lakshmi herself, born in the Ocean 
of Milk. The child Krishna breaks the milk-pots for play, 
reminiscent .of his having (before as Kurina or the Tortoise) 
churned the Milky. Sea. He incarnates for the removal of 
Wrong, and protecting His own offspring, Right ( Dharma ). 
For other symbols, the original may be profitably read. But 
Brinda (Love), and Brindavana (the realm of Love), is wor¬ 
shipped in every Indian home and is of special mystical 
significance. 1 Read Bhd&avata-Purdtia .“ 

Now listen to the end of the story. Krishna’s Avatara 
was approaching the end. He sent away all 1:he 16,000 
damsels in charge of Arjuna to escort them from Dvaraka 
to Hastinapura. But the Abhiras or the roughs of the 
woods rushed out and waylaid Arjuna and carried away 
the damsels as booty. One may pause here to muse over 
the Dramg of Love and Death > illustrated. God’s own wives 
given to thieves! But wait. These women (?) begged 
the Abhiras to be allowed to wash themselves in a 

1 Read ‘ symbology ’ in my Lives of the Azhvars. 

3 Pp. 289 ff. by P. Narayana Simha. 
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pond 1 close by. Permitted, they plunged in it. And to! men 
emerged out of the popd. Who weve they ? They were the 
Rishis of the Rama-Avatara, whose wishes to embrace God 
were fulfilled by the Krishna-Avatara ! . , 

From the above, it is clear what part symbology plays in 
the Cosmic Drama. Why, the whole cosmic theatre consists of 
nothing but symbols. The meaning of symbols is the life of 
God played out. What is meant by the anthropomorphic 
conception of God may also be thus understood by means of 
symbolisms. Freemasonic symbols are, to wit, analogues. 
The Gopala-tapani Up., its Purva and Uttara parts, may also 
be advantageously read. In it there is a theodicy 2 of Sri 
Krishna’s Drama of love with damsels. Specially the Christ¬ 
ian missionary who has lavishly bestowed the titles of ‘ Jara ’ 
and ‘Chora’ on Krishna, ought to know this : “.Once upon a 
time the Vraja-damsels slept in joy overnight, awoke, and 
having approached Krishna, the netherd, the All-God, He 
asked them to bestow alms to Durvasa the Brahmana, seated 
on the opposite side of the river Yamuna. How shall we 
cross the water-full river? they asked. Sri Krishna said, 
Utter my name as the Celebate (Brahmacharin). Th'ey did so, 
and Yamuna parted and gave them way.” 3 

In the' Mahabharata, there is a story where a child was 
born dead; and it was the only child very much wanted 

1 This is called the Gopi-talab near Dvaraka, into which I myself dipped 
during my pilgrimage. ° 


2 The student may carefully study this question fully discussed in $ri 
Bhaguvata, X. 33, 31 ff. King Parikshit asking Ijtishi Suka says : 
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to propagate a race of righteousness; how to make it live 
was the problem. There was no other resort than that of 
beseeching Sri Krishna. The ladies fell at His feet, with 
cries of agony. He promised them relief. He looked 
on the child, and commanded it to rise, by virtue of 
His being an eternal Celebate “yadi Me brahmacharyam 
syat ” were the words He uttered; and the child came to 
being. [This was Parikshit.] 

Hence chora means the Stealer of souls, and jara, the 
Lover of souls. 

Tfia’t Krishna was not only an ideal of virtue (Good-, 
ness), but an ideal of Beauty, may be gathered from 
many quarters, but the Bhagavad-Gita is a ready referee to all 
such features. Arjuna, for instance, is in ecstasy over the 
Beauty of the Lord ; he calls Him by all such attributes and 
such endearing titles as for example in “ piteva putrasya 
sakheva sakhyuh Priyah priyay-arhasi [XI, 44.] The 
Mystic’s "Beloved” is here. Krishna himself points out in 
the Xth Adhyaya of this work how he is the type of Beauty in 
all objects. Crowning it all. He says: “ Prajanas ch-asmi 
Kandarpah,” i.e. [X, 28]. “ I am Cupid, the Ideal of all Beauty.” 

Naturally the female sex was attracted to this Beauty. The 
Gopis, it must be remembered, were the' male lovers of Rama, 
now transmuted to female lovers. When they left their homes 
and relations and flew to Krishna as iron filings draw to the 
magnet, Sri Krishna the paragon of virtue read them a sermon 
of duties in the Sri I^fragavata, and asked them to return 
home to fulfil them; and that, he said, would be the best 
service that could be rendered to Him, and most acceptable to 
Him. Here are the Sri Bhagavata verses (Xth Skandha, 29th 
Chapter) treating of the mystic union of Souls and God by the 
allegory of the Rasa-Krida. This chapter may be styled the 
Mystic’s Text-Book * of Love to God. The pathos and the 
outflow ’ of the heart, bi>th of quantity and quality, are 
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exceptionable. The piece cannot all be quoted here, bat one 
incident must not be omitted : * 

Tam eva paramatamanam 

Jara-buddhy-api samgatal? 

Jahur gunamayam deham ( 

, Sadyah prakshiria-bandhanah. 

i.c,, “ By a love the world considers as socially wrong, the damsels so 
became absorbed as to burst all their material bonds and anon entered into the 
Great Spirit (Paramatma).” 1 

Here are the verses which Sri Krishna spoke, to the 
Vraja damsels, as the moral to the Divine sport or the Drama 
of Love (the Rasa-Krida) : a 

Rajany esha gbora-rupa r v ‘ 

Krura-satva-nishevita 
Pratiyata vrajam n-eha 

Stheyam stribhis sumadhyamah! 

Matarah pilarah pulrah 
Bhratarah patayas cha vah 
Vichinvanti hy«apasyanto 

Makridhvam bandhu-sadhvasam. 

i.e. t ‘ Maidens! in such dark night haunted by evil spirits women should 
not stroll. Return to Vraja, anon. 

* Missing, your mothers, fathers, brothers and husbands will be searching 
you. Ye should not strike your kin with such fear.’ 

Such theodicy for Sri Krishna’s deeds is to be found in abund¬ 
ance, for him who will seek ; and the seeker shall find. For 
example, the Gopi-vastra-harana story requiring everything 
of one’s own being given up ( akihchanya ) 5 is compeiisated for 

1 Cf. In a dark night, 

With anxious love inflamed, 

O happy lot! 

Forth unobserved I went, 

My house being now at rest. 

In darkness and in safety. 

By the secret ladder, disguised, 
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by the Draupadi-vastr-aharana story which receives every¬ 
thing ( sarvasva ) from God 1 —‘ Ya atma-da bala-da 

The charge of theft (choratva), levelled against Sri Krishna 
is interpreted as meaning Redemption, i.e., vicarious redemp¬ 
tion, i.e., Sri Krishna as the Saviour of Souls, by redeeming 
sins. A devotee of Sri Krishna exclaims: “ Chorasya 
chauryam jagati prasiddham chauryasya chauryam na tu 
dpshta-purvam ”. J e.g., “ The theft of a thief is a well-known 
fact in the world; but the theft of the theft (of the thief) has 
not been known before.” The latter portion is with reference 
to Krishna, who perpetrates the theft of a theft." The first 
thief is the Soul, who has thieved the Soul, which is not his 
own, but Krishna’s (God’s); and Krishna, therefore, has the 
right to recover (i.e., to steal back) his own property, the 
Soul! If by fair means it is not delivered, it is stolen by 
Krishna, all unawares. This is to* symbolise or speak in 
metaphorical language, the irresistible Grace of God, to 
exemplify Grace as forming the contents of God in superero¬ 
gation. Grace is Love in abundance. 

While jaratva means ultimate bliss of union for 
the mystic, choratva means for him the unquestioning 
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self-surrender, or surrender of the Soul.” 1 But these ideas are 
enshrined in the Bhagavad-Gita verse<-the figurative however 
stripped. Here God Himself calls upon the soul to surrender 
itself to Him: 



Aham tva sarva-'pipebhyo 

Mokshayishyami m-asuchali [XVIII, 86], 

the former distich signifying surrender, the latter, redemp¬ 
tion. 2 Krishna, love-incarnate, alone can make such covenant 
with His beloved souls. God is Love. Love sacrifices, .Sacri¬ 
fice is Service. ° 

Jaratva was, after Sri Krishna, illustrated by Buddha by 
his Nirvana or Illumination; and Choratva by Jesus Christ by 
his redemption under persecution. 

Symbolically (or in (h e erotic Code of the Mystic) Buddha 
is represented as standing nude (i.e.. Nirvana); and Christ is 
nailed on to the Cross as a thief with a thief. And both these 
characters are symbolically represented by Sri Krishna’s nude 
images like that of Buddha in Sravana-Belagola (in Mysore), 
and his holding in his right hand a lump of butter—the butter- 
lump being the Soul, and Krishna the thief, who has stolen it.* 
The two aspects later dramatised by Buddha and Christ find 
their unified type in Sri Krishna their common parent; and 
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further the fact of unconditional surrender on the part of 
Souls' is the sense of thfe act of nudity, demanded in the Gopi- 
vastr-apaharana incident (already commented on), amongst 
other innumerable incidents of the drama of Love and Death 
enacted by the Lord of Love and War, Sri Krishna. The 
moment of Love from Him streams down to be impounded in 
Buddha and his Illumination, and the moment of strife 
flowing into Christ and his crucifixion. 

"Whether it be Krishna who asks for surrender, or Buddha 
who by his nudity symbolises the attitude of the soul stripped, 
of all its self-flnade trappings? or Christ, who by his act of 
crucifixion, suffers for mankind, the whole Cosmic Drama 
enacted by God is impulsed by Love; and that Love masque¬ 
rades under a variety of symbology. Krishna, the God of Love, 
in excelsis, says; 


oice Objec 


riyah. [Bh.-GUb, VII. 17.] 
ive to ray beloved; and they to me 


It is the impulse of love that necessitates God to incarnate, 
and indwell in the hearts of all beings. Those who are 
acquainted! with Hegelian philosophy can recall to their minds 
his doctrine of the principle of difference immanent in his 
Absolute; and this differential principle unfolding into the 
actuality of the manifested worlds of mind and matter. 
This immanent principle according to Vedanta is love— 
Ananda. ‘The Sources of Power in Human Life,’an article 
by Evelyn Underhill, has some apt references to this 
subject.' t. . . the feeling of Love’ is ‘the most ultimate 
conception that can be used in the characterisation of the 
Absolute ”. 2 

1 See Hibbert Journal for April, 1921. 

- P. 175', Elements of ConstructivirPhilosofihy, by J. S. Mackenzie. 
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Here are a few lines from Francis Thompson, ptSE&ect 
to the topic on ‘ God and Love God says to man: 


Sa\ 


n’s clotted clay the dingiest clot V 
ok, thou knowest not 
[Je worthy of any love thou art l 
vilt thou find to love ignoble thee 
e Me, save only Me ? 1 


This shows the supererogation of God’s love. This love 
ever impels to action. Under its pressure, God cannot remain 
in quiescence, says the Upanishat: 


Sa ekaki na ramate.' 2 


The Purusha-Sukta 3 is a typical account of God’s sacrifice j 
and this sacrifice has no personal motive, because the Sacri- 
ficer is God Himself. Love is the only motive. Science of 
Divine Love as promulgated by Narada and San^ilya may be 
studied. 


1 The Hound of Heaven , 

1 Br. Aran. Up., I. 4.3. 

3 In all the Four Vedas, this Sukta is found. , 



SECTION IV 

MYSTIC FACTORS IN THE BHAGAVAD-GlTA 

IN this Section, I propose to show a few typical passages 
from the Bhagavad-Gita, bearing out the basic ideas of God, 
Soul, Immortality, and the Path for the Mystic to realise it. 
A barest outline alone can be presented ; not even that, but a 
skeleton-indication for the student, who, if he would, should 
make a life-study of it, keeping in view the enormous 
exegetic literature that various Acharyas, such as Vyasa, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, Baladeva, Vallabha, 
Vedanta Desika, Varavara Muni and a host of others have 
written thereon. 

Param-bhavam, Param-Dhama, Pavitram, Purushottama, 
Uttama-Purusha, Kshetrajna, Tejas, Divyam, Jyotisham Jyo- 
tih, Tat, Sat, and other terms occur in the various parts of the 
Gita. It is enough to cull from them all the three fundamental 
ideas required for a perfect ideal of Godhood, viz.. Truth (Sat 
or Tat), Goodness or Holiness (Pavitram), and Beauty or 
Light (Divyam, Tejas, Jyotih, Dhama). The idea of the 
transcendental is in the term Param, the idea of immanency 
in Kshetrajna, and of Personality in Purusha. The idea of. the 
multiplicity of manifestations is evident from the Vibhuti- 
Vistara Adhyaya Xth. From suph stanzas as : 



The ignorant revile ai my humanly appearance, 
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Tad-atmlnam srijamy*Aham. [IV. 7.] 
i.e,, * Then I do create Myself,' , 

Ramas sastra-bbpfam Aham. [X, 31.] 
i.c., ‘ 1 am Rama amongst the Warriors/ • 


Bahuni Me vyatitani 

Janmani tava ch-Arjuna. [IV. 5.] 



i.c., * Whoso understands the truth of My births, etc./ 

the fact of Incarnations on earth—as apart from His,Incar¬ 
nations in other spheres of the Universe—for the salvation of 
mankind—is made evident. 

From such passages as 

Aham atma Gudakesa 

Sarva-bhul-asay'as-sthitah, [X. 20.] 
i.e., ' I am the Spirit dwelling in all hearts,’ 

Isvaras sarva-bhutanam 

Hrid-dese’rjuna tishthati. [XVIII. 6L] 
i.e., ‘ The Lord dwelleth in the hearts of all beings,’ 

Mayi te teshu ch-apy Aham, [IX. 29.] 
i.c., ‘ They are in Me, and I in them,’ 

Sarvalragam achintyan cha 

Kfijastham achalam dhruvam. [XII. 3.] , 

i.e., ‘ All-pervading, I remain the Constant,’ 

the fact of God’s dwelling in every Soul [antaryamin) is made 
patent. This is the most vital fact for the mystic. 

And from such passages as “Mam ekam saranam vraja”' 
[XVIII, 66] and Krishna, the subjective in essence, acting out 
objectively as the charioteer of Arjuna in the battle-field of 
Kurukshetra, which is Dharma-kshetra (for Righteousness or 
the Final Ethical Value, which is the purpose of Creation, is 
to be vindicated] gives the secret of the Arch-avatara or 
Objective worship, the counterpart of the Subjective [antarya¬ 
min) worship. I am. the Worship-Worthy,*thou art the 

’ i.e., • To Me the sole Refuge, come ’. 
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Worshipper, and I and thou (or God and Soul) are eternally 
linked in -worship. These are the facts for mysticism and 
they constitute the quintessential significance of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita. 

From the above it is made clear that God is both very far 
and very near, and the far is the near. It is Love that pre¬ 
vails' in all these circumstances. 1 A Gita passage runs thus : 
“ Durasthan ch-antike cha tat” 2 [XIII. 16]. In the manner 
that the old story of the churning of the milk-ocean (Kshi- 
rabdhj) > (in the Tortoise Incarnation) was rehearsed by 
churning the milk of the milk-pots into curds ( dadhi-bhanda ), 
the inner or the subjective character of the Upanishat, viz., 
“ Atmanam rathinam viddhi,” 3 etc., was enacted by Sri 
Krishna as the outer or Objective Charioteer in ihe battle-field. 
And the Mystic pours out his devotion to this Lord of Mysti¬ 
cism—the Lord of the Drama of Love and Death'—in such 



In the Charioteer and His constantly persuading Arjuna to 
martial action is to be found the God of War, i.e.. Death, 
under the shadow of which Love and Righteousness play the 
Drama of Life. The anthropomorphic character of God is here 
made plain; and the purpose for assuming such character. 


1 God is Eternal Love, and Dante rays that it is this Love that moves the 
i and the Stars. 

2 i.e., ‘ That is both far and near 

3 i.e., ‘ Know that Soul is Ihe rider in the Chariot, etc.’ [ Kafha-Up ., III. 3.] 
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Js this a sectarian God, Sri Krishna? No, is the emphatic 
answer. For the very name Krishfia is grammatically con¬ 
structed out of VKrish and VNa, which, according to the verse 
“ Krishir bhu-vachakas sabdo Nag” cha nirvriti-vachekah ” 1 
means that Krish-Na is the universal Lord of both Earth 
(Krish) and Heaven (Nas). Krishna further says He is God 
cosmopolitan, from such Gita passages as: “ Yo yo yam yam 
tanum bhaktya sraddhay-architum ichchhati,” etc. [VII. 21], 
i.e., ‘ Whoso in love, in whatever form, pays Me worship, 
etc.’ or . , 

‘ By whatever ways of worship and whatever objects of 
worship my devotees come, I accept them all.’ 

The words archa and tanu in the above verse clearly 
indicate the .efficacy of objective worship, or worship by 
Symbols or Images or Representations. 

More than all kinds of worshippers, the Mystic, who 
worships Me' by way of Love or Devotion, is the most dear 
to me, says tlje Lord: 

Tesham jnani ni(;ya*yuktah 
Eka-bhaklir, visishyate 
Priyo hi jnanxno’tyarfcham 

Aham, sacha mama priyah. [VII, 17.] 

As to the second basic idea for Mysticism, viz,, the nature 
of the Soul, one must read the Second Chapter of the Gita, “ Na 
tv-ev-Aham jatu n-asam na tve n-eme janadhipah ” [II. 12], and 
the series of stanzas following it, and the Thirteenth Chapter, 
called ‘ Kshetra-Kshetrajna,’ for an exhaustive description. 
And this soul-idea is depicted in diverse situations in the 
Book, which a close student will be able to discover for him¬ 
self. The most important idea for the Mystic and the most 
mysterious to battling metaphysicians is that of God looking 
upon the Soul as His own Self !: “ Jnani tv-atmaiva Me matam” 
[VII. 18]. Elsewhere Sri Krishna says: “Mama-iv-amso 

1 Harivumsa. Sec Krishna^ name in connection with Ri^-Veda, VUIth 
Mandala, Hymn 74. 
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jiva-loke” [XI. 7], i.e., ‘the Soul is a part or a fragment 
of Me And “ Apar-eyafn itas tv-anyam prakritim viddhi Me 
param Jiva-bhutam ” [VII. 5], i.e., ‘Know that Soul is My 
superior nature, differing* from the Nature-Matter’. “ Na 
tad asti vina yat syat Maya bhutam c.har-acharam ” [X. 39], 
i.e., ‘ Nothing can possess being, apart from Me ’. Hence 
Soul is an eternal entity most intimately kin to God. God and 
Soul are indiscerptible constituents ; and with Nature, form a 
triune Unity. 

Th^ Soul grown to mystic stature is the Jnani or the 
Sage; the Bhakta or the Saint, the lover; and Karta, or the 
Servitor of God. 

He is best described in the Gita stanza : 

Mach-chitta Mad-gata-pranah 
Bodhayantah paras-param 
Kathayantas cha Mam nityam 

.Tushyanti cha ramanti cha. [X. 9.] 



or in other words, 

‘The Mystics, or my lovers, are those who have their 
hearts an$l lives centred in me. 1 They commune with each 
other, enlighten each other, of Me; aye, make My story their 
eternal theme of recitation. Thus do they joy and revel in bliss.’ 

Is this endeavour then, on the part of the Mystic ? on the 
part of God ? or on the part of both ? In other words, is 
salvation ego-centric or theo-centric or duo-centric ? The 
reply to this is found in the verse: 
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The subject of Grace is a large one. There is co-operative 
Grace which is on both sides ; irresistible or supererogatory. 

> Grace on the part of God alone; and on the part of the Soul 
the attitudes of devotion, surrender and service, to which 
separate Papers have to be devoted.' 1 It is enough here to 
mention that the Path of Love, or the Chosen Path of the 
Mystic, is one called the Bhakti-Marga, by which his 
Immortality is realised. From the description of the Soul as 
eternal, as found in the Gita, Immortality is an established 
fact. And therefore there is no such thing as Death. Death 
is a curtain placed against eternal Life —mors janua vitae/ 
The screen alone has to be removed, the veil is but to be 
parted, and visions of beauty and bliss as were practically 

’ The following thoughts are useful to this subject. Eckhart, the Father 
of German Mysticism, ejaculated : ‘God is nigh unto us but we are far from 
Him; God is within, but we are without; God is at home, but we are stran¬ 
gers. - Fenelon, the French mystic, expresses thus : ‘ Thou art, 1 0 Father, so 
really within ourselves, where we seldom or never look, that Thou art to us a 
hidden God.’ Sri Bhagavata [X, 87. 48], exclaims : ‘ Hridistho’py ati-durastho 
karma-vikshipta-chetasam; atma-saktibhir agrahyo’py anty upeta-gunat- 


.eed of man for God’s Grace, the power of God to 
d happiness which it brings \ [P. 3. Vol. I. The 
Fraser and K. B. Marathi]. 


y [Ode to the Setting Sun, by Francis Thompson?] 

I Death in Nature is Birth, and in Death itself appe&s visibly the 
ip of Life ’ [Fichte, see p. 533, B. Rand’s Modern Classical Philosophers, 
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given by the Master of Mystics, to Arjuna, are presently 
revealed to every Soul thdt is so blessed. 1 

[It may be here^bserved that Co-operative Grace 2 involves 
the freedom of man’s Will; whereas Irresistible Grace 8 is 
sovereign on the part of God, not consequent on man’s puny 
efforts. Says Francis Thompson: “ Short arm needs man 
to reach to Heaven, so ready is Heaven 6 to stoop to him.” 
The former kind is technically called the Markata-Kisora (or 
monkey and its child) kind ; the latter the Marjala-Kisora 
(or cat ( and kitten) kind. 'These are explained in my Artha- 
Panchaka or Five Truths, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Britain, 1910. A few remarks on this subject from 
The Religious Feeling by Revd. Neuman Smyth, will show how 
. abstruse and interesting is the subject of harmonising man’s 
Will with God’s Grace. ‘ For the human will and Divine 
Grace have been too much regarded as distinct and separate 
in their very nature—the human soul as completely endowed 
in its own individuality; and then the problem of faith has 
been to understand how the two can ever be united, as grace 
and freedom are made one in conversion and the new life. 
But it is the conclusion of this reasoning that man is born for 
God (thislis the grand truth expressed by Seshatva, A.G.), and 
comes fully to himself only as he is conscious of himself as a 
personal being in relationship to God. God and the soul are 
distinct, yet the soul is not a sphere of being complete without 
God; as the sun and the earth, are separate—the sun above 
the earth, and glorious, yet also in the earth, which feels it to 
its very centre, and which is the earth only as it exists in the 
sunshine’. ,[P. 125.] The pursuit—intense—of the human 
soul by Divine "Grace, is consummately sung in his Hound 
of Heaven by Francis Thompson. My article on Holy 
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Yavan yas ch-asmi tattvatah * 

Talo Mam tatvato jfialva 

Visate tad-anantaram. [XVIII. 55.1 
Mat-prasadat tarishyali. [XVIII. 58.] 
i.e., “ My lover-Mystic by his love kens me as to who I am, and what 
In am m u r -on' y and H ther nS s n ° Wn MC th “ 8 ’ ^ 6nt " S into Me ”* is *. he 

eli sa’rjuna ! [IV. 9] “ The Soul crosses over to me by my Grace (prasada)-” 
“No more re-birth the soul has ; it reaches Me.” “ Avyakto’kshara ity-uktah 

M 3 ama a ” U [VIIuTlT, ife.Thafwhfchis unmaniles^^d eshXtTe’ss'TS'whM 
is called the Surpassing^oal. Thai light surpassing is Mine, which reached. 

The state ot the Mygtic, and the greatness of India in 
having discovered the ways of salvation, that of the Mystic in 
particular, is well described in these words : 1 

“. . . If complete control be gained over the mind, 
so that it can be directed unswervingly on a single point, and 
then, dropping that point, (cp. na kimchid. api chin(ayet) can 
remain poised and steady, the brain still, the senses asleep, 
then there arises above the horizon of the mind .another kind 
of Consciousness, recognised by the thinker as Himself, but 
as Himself in a higher condition of being. " *' 

“ As he rises into this condition, his powers suddenly 
enlarge, limitations vanish, a new and keener, subtler life 
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pulses through him, he seems thought rather than thinker. 
Problems that nlpzled 'him offer their solutions; questions 
that were unanswerable are answered simply and clearly; 
difficulties have vanished ; all is luminous. 

“ Does anyone say that this state is a mere day-drdhm, in 
which the dreamer is at the mercy of his imagination ? 
Surely, the evidence of those who have experienced it, is 
more valuable than the assertions of those who have never 
reached it, and their testimony is unvarying and covers 
thousands of years. This is one of the methods that has 
been pursued in the East for uncounted generations (e.g., see 
the Upanishads from which some of -the references have 
been given by me in these Papers), and this practice has 
developed not mere dreamers, not mere poets—if poets are 
to be despised by scientists—but some of the keenest meta¬ 
physicians (e.g., I would draw attention to Josiah Royce’s 
The World and Man, Gifford Lectures, Second Series, especially 
the concluding Chapter “ Union with God A.G.), the profound- 
est philosophers, that humanity has yet produced. The mighty 
literature of India—to say nothing of the Sacred Books 
of other 'lands—bears witness to its efficacy, for the 
writers of the noblest Indian works were men of medita¬ 
tion. It is not the view of the enthusiast only, but the 
view of the keenest minds in Europe, that Indian thinkers 
offer solutions of psychological problems and theories 
of man and thought, that deserve the most respectful 
consideration and the most, careful study. Meditation, 
as the way to transcending the mere brain Consciousness, is 
recommended not only by the mystic, but also by the 
metaphysician, by intellects that plunge into the ocean of 
existence and swim where the majority drown. By it may 
be obtained the knowledge that man is a Consciousness tran¬ 
scending physical conditions, and only when that Consci¬ 
ousness is reached can the^xistence of the Soul be proved 
10 
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by way of the intellect (Read the Janakff-Yajnavalkya dis¬ 
course I have elsewhere given. A.G.). 

“There is another way, the way of devotion (Seed again 
the verse “ Bhaktya Mam abhijanati ” I have given fijom the 
Bh.-Gita. A.G.), that reaches the goal attained by way of the 
intellect (jnana-marga), and for many of us that way is more 
attractive, that road is more readily trodden. In that our 
meditation is directed to an object (cp. Arch-avatara. A.G.), adored 
and loved, and the passion of the soul for that high spiritual 
Being burns away every Sheath that separates jt from the 
object of its worship, until in union with Him it finds the 
certainty of its own Immortality, knowing itself as self- 
existent since one with the One who is life. Then knowledge 
replaces faith, and the devotee like the philosopher knows 
himself eternal.” 

For the modes of .meditation, the Yoga-sastras, the 
Upanishad-Vidyas (a table of 32 is given in my Bhagavad-Gita 
with Ramanuja’s Commentary), Bhagavad-Gita, Chapters II 
and VIII particularly, may be read, and then the Chapters 
on Bhakti-Yoga, which are of special value to the mystic. The 
ethical Code for the mystic will be found given in the 
Twelfth Chapter of the same wonderful Book. 1 <• 

The teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita are the epitome of 
the ancient Bhagavata Dharma, called also the Ekantika 
Dharma. The Narayaniya Section of the Santi Parvan of the 
Mahabharata gives an account how the Bhagavata Dharma 
was taught from Brahma-Kalpa to Brahma-Kalpa. frequently 
forgotten, as the Bhagavad-Gita itself tells: 

Sa kalen eha mahata „ 

Yogo nashtah Parantapa ! [IV. 2.] 
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In Chapter 348 of the Narayaniya Section, the Bhagavata 
Dharma revealed from >age to age by Narayana Himself, was 
the same which was taught to Arjuna. Narayana manifests 
himself to Narada; and in the course of explaining the princi¬ 
ples of the Ekantika Religion, foretold that he would incarnate 
as Krishna in Madhura for the destruction of Kamsa, the 
incarnation of evil ( adharma ). We have thus in the Bhagavad- 
Gita an age-long tradition of teachings, communicated to man¬ 
kind. Bhakti or love to Krishna-Vasudeva-Narayana is the 
method Chef-d’oeuvre, to win Immortality. The meaning of 
Narayariic Consciousness must now become further clear. 
The basis of mysticism is to be found in the Bhagavata doc¬ 
trines. B. G. Tilak has in his Glta-Rahasya, devoted an 
important chapter to this doctrine as related to Gita. 

It is not to Buddhism, as is commonly supposed, due ‘ the 
repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inetficacy of 
sa’crificial worship and austerities These doctrines were 
taught in the ancient Bhagavata Religion.' Sri Bhagavata 
Purana is an exposition of the same doctrine. Sankara 
says: “ Ukto’vadhuta-margas tu KTisbnenaiv-Oddhavam prati, 
Sri Bhagavata-samjnetu te ” 2 Of the epitome of this Religion, 
the Bhagavad-Gita, we have here given but a superficial 
account, and just such fragments of it as may help to chime in 
with the general character of the subject of mysticism—the 
thesis on hand. 

In conclusion, I should not omit to mention the German 
philosopher Schlegel’s admiralion.for the Bhagavad-Gita couch¬ 
ed in the following devout language : 

“ Hail to Thee, Holiest Prophet, Revealer of the Uni* 
versal will. Thou who hast created this Poem, by whose truths 



licle on the Pahcharatras or the Bhagavat-Sastra in the 


al Asiatic Society, October, 1911. Also read Pp. 4 f{. Va 'tshna- 
, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

■x-siddhanta-Sangtiiha —12 * Vedania-paksha/ 99. 
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the mind is borne aloft with rapture unspeakable to all things 
heavenly, eternal and divine. . Whatsoever Thy home among 
the undying, Thee I salute and before Thy Work I bend." 1 
And to-day we have Lokamanya Tilak’s epoch-making ]3haga- 
vad-Gita-Rahasya, a work, written in gaol, of Krishna bom 
in gaol. 

[A Bhagavad-Gita Bhavan (mansion) is being built in the 
Kurukshetra, where this Science was taught to Arjuna By 
Sri Krishna; and from the circular No. 248, dated 17th July, 
1921, issued by the Bharata-dharma Maha Mandala, Benares, it 
is learnt that His Excellency the Governor of the Panjab 
will lay the foundation-stone of the building)] * 

We invite our readers to refer, for further exposition, to 
the Section : ‘ Krishna and World-Appreciation.’ 


© 



p. 420, The Brahn 


iin, 1899. 



SECTION V 

VALUES FOR MYSTICISM : I* 

Let us now inquire what, to the conscious being—the mystic— 
are matters of value, in other words, what to him possess 
degrees of good and evil, or gradations of worth, apart from 
the conventional ideas of good and evil. 

Knowledge is of three kinds, the objective, the subjective 
and the spiritual, or the adhibhuta, the adhyatma , and the 
adhidaiva, respectively. Under adhibhuta (objective), all 
scientific knowledge such as that of physics, other than the 
subjective self which apprehends it, i.e., the knowable as 
apart from the knower—is subsumed. Under adhyatma 
(subjective), is classified all scientific' knowledge which, 
abstracted from the objective region, is concerned with 
mental, moral and emotional aspects which one’s own sub¬ 
jective nature has them within its fields of experience, such as 
psychology, ethics and religion. The third kind of Knowledge 
adhidaiva (the Spiritual), is comprised knowledge of the 
Universal as against the Particular, the Cosmic as against the 
Individual; and according to Vedanta philosophy, the Spiritual 
interpenetrating the subjective and objective universes. It is 
the Science of Spirit, which pervades all the other spheres of 
knowledge. In poetic and religious language the subjective 
and the objective constitute the body, of which the Spiritual 
is the Spirit thereof, or the principle which informs the body. 
It is the spirit-side of the :<3osmos permeating the form-side 
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and the mind-side of it. “ Otan-cha protan-cha” 1 as the Upani- 
shads say, and • 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul, 

as the poet Pope says in his Essay on Man. “ Yas tad veda 
ubhayam saha,” says the Upanishat, s ;'.e., “He who knows them 
(the objective and the subjective) together,” i.e., the synthesis 
of them bo^h, or both held together in spiritual unity. This 
idea is of very great value; and it is the one idea, viz., the 
immanency of the spirit which is at the same time transcend¬ 
ent, or in other words, the involution of the spiritual universe 
in the objective and the subjective spheres, which Ramanuja 
emphasises in his philosophy. This idea forms the' nexus 
between idealism and realism. Sankara’s absolute idealism 
robs us of all the universe which is of much empirical value; 
and according to Ramanuja’s, it is conserved for us. As Prof. 
Mackenzie humorously says: “ The idealist does not seek to 
rob anyone of his sun and planets, nor even of his cups and 
saucers. To say that something is more than what it seems, , 
is not to say that it is not what it seems.”" The Chhandogya- 
Upanishat (VIII. 1. 3) puts it thus : “ Sa bruyad yavari va,” i.e., 

“ The outer and the inner ether, Heaven and Earth, Fire, Air, 
the Sun and the Moon, the Lightning and the Stars, whatever 
(in short) is here and is not (here) are all included in Him.” 

We have thus three kinds of knowledge, and their 
relations have been briefly shown as the Vedas have it. 

The Spiritual Knowledge, or in other words. Knowledge 
of God, is of ultimate worth to the Mystic; as compared with 
Knowledge of the Self (subject) and Non-self (object). These 
other knowledges have to him relative values only, in 

’ Subala-Upanishat, 

(See Sec. II), is Naray 
2 Isavasya-Up., II. 


Xth Khanda. This principle, m all its u mine Kelations 
ana, says this Up. Also see iBrihad-arapya Up., V. 6). 
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that they are, to his knowledge of God which is of the 
utmost value, but servd as useful contrasts. As against the 
background of his objective and subjective knowledge, his 
spiritual knowledge stands out as a clear relief, in colours, 
outlines, lineaments and artistic perfection. Hence the 
verse: 


Samjnaya 

Suddham 

Samdrisy 




i.e., “That is the only Knowledge, the Knowledge of the stain¬ 
less, holy, superb, distinct or pellucid and uniform, by which 
God is 'apprehended, God is envisaged, and God entered into. 

| All other Knowledge is as good as non-Knowledge.” 
i Happiness is also of such values as is knowledge, and 

1 these two stand to each other in relative and absolute import-, 
ance. Knowledge of God gives the ultimate bliss. “ There is 
none good but One”—the Spirit of the Whole (or “the spirit 
that we may hope is immanent in the Whole ”). s That is to 
• say, happiness in relation to the objective universe is of third- 
rate value; to the subjective, second-rate ; and to the spiritual, 
first-rate, or of the utmost, ultimate, and intiinsic value, where¬ 
as objective happiness is relative and instrumental to the sub¬ 
jective, and the subjective relative and instrumental to the 
spiritual, which last is absolute and intrinsic. This happiness 
or bliss is the Ananda of the Upanishads, and its form of 
Consciousness is of the Anandic (or love) aspect; the aspect 
in which the particu ! ar is resolved into the universal, the 
individual into the cosmic, the solipsistic into the panipsistic, 
and the supreme moral value of goodness and holiness .and 
blessedness reached and realised by the resolution of the 
selfish into the altruistic. 


1 Vishnu-Purana, VI, 5. %7. 

’ Page 477, Elements of Constructive Philosophy, by J. S. Mackenzie, 
Study Plato’s ideal of the Good. 
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The Mystic who attains to this condition is called the 
Dhira, or the Sage and Saint, and he‘is said to have discarded 
as poison the objective happiness, slighted the subjective 
happiness, and drowned in the spiritual happiness. Jo this 
effect,- runs the verse : 



The way to this bliss is through Peace, says the Bhagavad- 
Gita, “ asantasya kutas sukham ”, [II. 66, frassim.] 

In connection with the above subject-matter, the following 
Report of Dr. J. S. Mackenzie’s Conception of Ultimate*Values, 
given in page 11, New India, November 29, 1920, will give an 
idea of how Western thinkers are falling in with the views of 
Eastern thinkers. 2 

“ The Lecturer then dealt with Sidgwicfc’s Theory of 
ultimate good, and said that they could find it in something 
which belonged to their own Conscious being. Sidgwick 
analysed Consciousness and considered various modes of. 
Consciousness. According to Sidgwick, Knowledge was not 
supremely good because there was knowledge of something 
that was good as well as knowledge of evil which it was not 
desirable to possess. Similarly, “ willing and choosing ” were 
riot intrinsically good though they might be roads to what was 
good. Utilitarianism .was no longer a prevailing system of 
ethics. Thinkers in India had generally thought of blessed¬ 
ness rather than of pleasure as being a supreme end. It 
seemed to be the case that in a good deal of Eastern specula¬ 
tion the conception that was put forward was best described 
not by such a term as pleasure or happiness, or even blessed¬ 
ness, and what they chiefly valued was what was best 
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described as Peace, the absence of all disturbing elements. 
Peace could be thought of without thinking of any object, and 
that was what was aimed at in Eastern thought. It was the 
aim of. getting rid of everything which was interested with 
pure self, pure apprehension of spiritual unity. The concep¬ 
tion of Love was another conception. When they thought 
of pure Peace, it had hardly any content in it, and the 
content which was given to it was some idea of Love of 
God, and that went readily with the love of their fellow- 
beings.; t If they gave content to the conception of Peace, 
it led them to the conception of love. Ultimate value has 
three aspects : “ Beauty, Truth and Goodness. Ultimate value 
was that which had perfection. It was perfectly beautiful, 
perfectly true, and perfectly good. If they could comprehend 
that which had that supreme reality, they could take it as 
haying supreme value, and that was the conception of God.” 
There is one notable feature in this Report. Beauty is given 
the first place; and that is the par excellence and .the chef 
d’oeuvre of the Mystic. . Even the confirmed pessimist Scho- 
penhaur recognised as the purest human satisfaction the restful 
contemplation of Beauty.’ “ Hence Goethe says that the 
beautiful Is higher than the good, including the good within it. 
It would seem to be the higher and more comprehensive of the 
two, as involving the attainment of “that which is only aimed 
at in the other.”" If on the ideal of Beauty you wish to con¬ 
sult a modern English writer, you have one in Ruskin. And 
in India, we have Sri Bhagavata, Gita-Govinda, Sri Krishna- 
Karnamrita, and a host of other works in Samskrit—the 
Sundara-Kanda of the Ramayarva taking the foremost place; 
and the outpourings of the Saints in Tamil, known as the 4,000 
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Prabandhas, constitute a unique literature on God in His 
aspect of Beauty and Love. Love' was later exemplified by 
Christ and then by Mahommed, The ancient Upanishads, of 
course, claim the first and foremost place in postulating the 
ideal of Beauty. We can only point to one instance here as 
illustrative of our statement. In the Brihadaratyya-Upanishat, 
occurs the passage [VII. 15.1]: 

i i\, ‘ O Sun, converge thy rays, and open thy covering trb, that I may 
see behind Thee the most Surpassing Beauty (of my God).’ The sight of 
such beauty is of course attended by the emotior.at experience, Bliss [ananda). 

The conception of Peace, or of Nirvana, as conceived by 
Buddhism is of negative value. 1 But through Peace as instru¬ 
mental to bliss as the final good, as conceived by Brahmanism, 
is of positive value. To this effect has already been cited the 
Gita verse : “ Asantasya kutas sukham.” Elsewhere also we 
have in full: 



Sri Krishna elsewhere admonishes Arjuna, who„is on the 
Mystic Path, to practise both Vairagya (negative virtues) and 
Abhyasa (positive virtues) in order to attain to the ultimate 
blissful repose: 

Abhyasena tu Kaunleya 

Vairagyena cha grihyate. [Bh.-Gita, VI. 35.] 

The values of life are, for the Mystic, all transmutable 
into values of God. God, and bliss in union with Him, which 
is no other than enduring ‘Divine Service—are the Mystic’s 
transvaluations, Homa men fur a 3 is to be given up for the 
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Divina mensura. All his other fragmentary standpoints are to 
be surrendered to the ultimate standard, the sub specie aeter- 
nitatis ; his flickering (or contractions and expansions as 
Ramaiuija would express) Consciousness is to give place to the 
lasting Consciousness, as is declared by the Svetasvatara 
Upanishat, [V. 9] “ Sa ch-anantyaya kalpate,” i.e., ‘ The man 
expands to the infinite ’, 

Values of life are by Vedanta thinkers classified under 
four groups: viz., Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha; or 
Righteousness, Wealth, Pleasure and Deliverance or Salvation. 
Why Dharma ‘ Right Means ’ or ‘ Right Rule ’ or Righteous¬ 
ness takes the first place in the Indian conception of man’s 
aims is to show that by Right Means or Right Rule alone do 
Wealth, Pleasure and Liberation become the lawful ambitions 
of man (Purush-arthas). For, Wealth secured without Dharma 
or > the Rightful Means will result in the fate of Duryodhana. 
Dharma, it must be remembered, is personified in Dharma- 
putra, the son of Right or Righteousness. And Pleasure 
secured without Rightful Means will result in the fate of 
Ravana. Hence Sri Krishna says: “ Dharm-aviruddho 

bhuteshu kamo’smi Bbaratarshabha.” [Bh.-Gita, VII. 11], i.e., 
‘ I am therrightful desire in all creatures The Mababbarata 
and the Ramayana respectively illustrate thesa truths. And 
Salvation or Liberation which should come from God alone as 
from His Sovereign Grace, not by puny human effort, is again 
that which is said to be attained by that Rightful Means. 
Hence Rightful or Lawful Means (Dharma) takes the prece¬ 
dence of the other three aspirations of Man. Hence Sri Veda- 
Vyasa, with uplifted arms, criejl out at the end of the Maha- 
bharata Poem: 

Ufdhva-bahur viraumy esha 
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'* Kant,” writes H. Sidgwick, “ holds that man as a ra¬ 
tional being is unconditionally bound to conform to a certain 
rule of Right, or ‘ categorical imperative ’ of reason Hence 
Dharma was the ‘categorical imperative’ which fo^,Indian . 
philosophers was the starting point of all other aims of the 
Self. Beginning with Virtue, as value, the ending is Virtue— 
God Himself—the ultimate value. 

Thus, to the Mystic, of these fourfold aims, that which 
has ultimate value is Moksha or Release, salvation, which to 
him is no other than to be one with God, to which end all the 
other efforts and achievements iead ; in other words, they are 
only steps on the ladder leading to God. 2 

The Brahmanic socio-religious polity is. aimed at es¬ 
tablishing social peace and harmony by its institution of the 
Varnas, which if rightly followed possess values for organic 
society, by its institution of the Asramas, which followed, 
ultimate values of Freedom are realised. By the Varn-asrama- 
Dharma system thus is secured the fruit of social as well as 
individual salvation, the social and individual factors reacting 
on each other, and responding with, and reciprocating to, 
each other. By division of labour and functions such as this 
polity aims, the ideals of the Brotherhood of man, and the 
Fatherhood oj: God are designed tG be attained. This means 
that values from Right to Freedom are graduated according 
to the position and progress of man in his several stages. 

As problems of Indian values, interesting for Western 
students of sociology, we have here suggested the Purushartha 
■and the Varnasrama ideals of India, as having important 
bearings on the Values-Problem. To the mystics, of course, 
these are useful scaffolding for their own cult. 


1 Pp. 271—2. Hi 
- This spiritual 


or unified condition 
is beyond all things a 



! Same, without beginn 


Unity, 
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The blessednfess of the End is not to be judged by the 
process of the Means \Vhich may be attended with pain or 
pleasure, or both mixed ; nor is the Path to it conceived as 
either .strewn with roses or with thorns, or both admixed. 
The blessedness is the Goa), for the Martyr and the Mystic; 
for the Sage and the Saint. This truth is well expressed by 
Sri Krishna in four stanzas : 



The purport of the above verses is that there are three 
kinds of happiness, or happiness of three qualities, i.e„ 
happiness valued qualitatively, the quantitative therefore 
mattering not. The happiness which is seemingly so, and 
which entails ruin of all faculties, physical and moral, has only 
' tamasika value; what may begin with joy but end in misery, 
has only rajasika value; and what n:%y begin with pain but 
surely end in pleasure has stittvika value, which is penultimate 
as yet. But none of these is the ultimate happiness or 
blessedness which the Mystic aims at. The Mystic’s happiness 
is what is indicated in the verseu: 



Vetti yalra na cha-iv-ayara 

Sthifas c^alali iattvalah. [Bh.-Gita, VI. 2 ).] ? 

Sukhena Brahma-samspa^sain 

Atyaniam sukhacn a'shute. [Bh.-Gita, VI. 28.] 
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It means that all those three kinds of happiness just 
described are transient, but the ultimate happiness (atyantikam 
sukham) is one which attained, remains fixed and eternal. 
And this happiness is never the sensuous happiness (gtindri- 
yam), but that which is spiritually apperceived. It is the 
spiritual sense which functions in connection with. the 
Anandamaya-Kosa—analogisable with the intuitive faculty of 
Bergson, the intellectual faith of Kant, the Yogic perception, 
or aesthetic immediacy which lands the Mystic in ultimate 
blessedness. I might describe this form of Consciousness 
thus: We are never as a matter of fact without some contact 
with the Infinite ; without it, ontology itself is non-est. One 
Upanishat the Taittiriya [II. 7. 1] therefore says: “ Ko 
hy-ev-anyat kah pranyat yad esha akasa anando na syat,” i.e., 
‘ the reason for anything to exist, live or beathe at all, is because 
of the root-cause of that existence called all-effulgent (akasa) 
being blissful (ananda)’. Happiness is therefore immanent in 
the very nature of being, and happiness, as our experience 
proves, is our being’s end and aim. Were it not so, we would 
cease to exist. The root and top of existence is in Bliss. The 
top is that which has the ultimate value. 1 

We are then say in such contact, as two spheres in 
outward contact may be to each other. We are in contact 
somewhat, but not altogether in contact. We are here in a 
limited form of experience. Supposing we push the one 
sphere into the other, we then know that every point of the 
one sphere is in contact with every point of the other sphere; 
and also the duality of the two spheres has merged into a unity 
of the two spheres. If experience was before commensurate 
with the one point of contact, it is now commensurate with all 
points. The antecedent form of experience—Consciousness, 
Goodnessb (virtue) or happiness (or Bliss)—which was of one- 
point form or degree, may now be said to have spherical form 

1 For expansion of this theme, see the Sect.: ‘ Mystic Sense and Experience.’ 
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or degree. And even here it is not ultimate in another sense. 
It is ultimate in the sense of say 2 raised to the n’th power,' or 
2". Now conceive the two-into-one merged spheres as having 
their oommon diameter produced to infinity, or conceive ‘ n ’ 
raised to the n’th power, n" or x*; here you have the ne plus 
ultra of experience or bliss, which is the Mystic’s content of 
Consciousness, the further progress of which—beyond spatial, 
and even temporal limits—is on the purely spiritual level. It 
must be so, because the diameters are to be produced to 
infinity,., Finitude is an impossibility, for the Mystic’s Para- 
Brahman is ananta, infinite, ‘navo navo bhavati,’ be., ‘ever new 
and new,’ says the Veda. “ Apurvavad vismayam,” be., ‘new 
as never before’ exclaims a bhakta (Mystic)—Yamunacharya. 
‘ Even the same in principle, but never the same in concrete 
result,’ says Herbert Spencer. [P. 536, First Principles ,] 
Novelty is the law of the Infinite, If still finity is asserted, that, 
if with some more insight be viewed, would be stagnation, nay 
Death; but Brahman is not only infinite—Ananta, but Ampita, 
be., Not-death (Immortality). 1 Thus we Mystics, or metaphy¬ 
sicians if you like, go much beyond the pcor 4th dimension of 
Hinton. 2 The endlessness of God’s Beauty is made quite 

If it could ‘be atfafned, aP I S flncy'we shoold^e^rthe^'nd^/ui'ings 6 ; an™”’ 
should have to begin afresh. Still, there do not appear to be any definite 
limits to the possibility of progress.’ [P. 477. Elements of Constructive Philo - 
sophy, by J. S. Mackenzie.] C. W. Saleeby writes : ‘ In short, while the 
conception o^a P«sona ^ "f^gt shown* 

creation—“ new eve°ry mining Evohthn 'the Master-Key^ Ihe 

Conventional Heaven of stagnancy or monotony would be a very hell to any 
but the veriest fool ? [P. 57, Ibid.]. Cp. Bh.-Gild, VIII. 17 to 19 for the eternal 
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manifest in the Bhagavad-Gita : “ Hast thou seen the vision of 
My glory, Arjuna ? But all that has been presented to thy 
Consciousness is but a particle of My glory. (Mama tejo’m^a- 
sambhavam.) What I have shown thee is but a stray example 
of what I am (in my Allness, in my Wholeness) : “ Esha 
t-udde§atah prokto ”, There is no end to My Divine mani¬ 
festations : “N-antosti Mama divyanam vibhutinam param- 
tapa ! And here I am'with you (near and close) in my lovable 
form (saumya): “ Tad eva Me rupam idam prapasya.” 1 All 
values have thus ultimate values when God the ultimate is real¬ 
ised in everything, relative or absolute, objective or subjective. 

Whatever may be the ultimate or utmost value of Know¬ 
ledge, Consciousness or Blessedness—Experience in one word 
—to be realised, whether now or sometime in the future, or 
here or somewhere else in the cosmos, or anywhere or at all 
times, as a mode or form of any of it, or as a-mode or form 
transcending conditions of time, space and causality, the^tees 
of all existing things have their intrinsic values by the fact of 
their mere existence, and in their own times and places. 
These values do not lapse or vanish, but cumulate in ever-pro- 
gressive and never-ceasing stages. The ultimate value is thus 
not an independent value standing apart from or ovei°and above 
all previous values, or as a transvaluation coming into existence 
on its own account independent of all antecedent moments. 
The ultimate value is inclusive of all prior values ; and values 
are thus a gathering and a never-ending series. This question 
was asked by Arjuna and answered by Sri Krishna. If no 
values once acquired can be lost, this requires continuity of 
existence. No death can be conceived as an incident destroying 
ail the previously acquired values. Hence existence of all 
kinds must be eternal. Supposing one is cut off in. the miSst 



Chapters X and XI> 
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of his career, what becomes of all his values ? “ Kach-chin-n-o- 
bhaya-vibhrashtah chhinn-abhram iva nasyati ? ” is Arjuna’s 
query. And Sri Krishna says : 



No values or merit once acquired can perish. Once 
acquired they persist. They may seem cut off by death or 
otherwise, but they are only interrupted; and the thread will 
be taken qp where it dropped at the interruption. 

N-eh-abhikrama-nasostj 

Pratyavayo na v'idyate. [Bh.-Glta, II. 40]. 

What is begun goes on gathering ; no accident can mar the 
progress. 1 “ The Absolute is not an abstract unit, but a 
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concrete whole binding together the differences which are 
subordinate to it. The whole has existence through the parts, 
and the parts are intelligible only through the whole. The 
values we find and enjoy while on the way to it are preserved 
and receive their full supplementation in it. They are not 
annihilated.” 1 

These ideas of values are thus valuable ideas to the 
Mystic. In this sense the Bhagavad-Gita may well be called 
the Mystic’s Manual or Vade-mecum. 

Works on values by Hoffding, Bosanquet, Mackenzie 
Munsterberg, Lotze, Eucken and others, may be read and 
compared with the Eastern views as set forth above. Western 
speculation is not likely to arrive at finality till in the Eastern 
doctrine of Palingenesis is found that solution. 2 

The Eastern view evaluates all existence as a whole, from 
the start (if there was one), that the ultimate.value becomes 
so enriched as to be beyond all valuation that the human 
mind can conceive. The ultimate value of things, or 
final purpose, in other words, of all existence, can be known 
only to the Absolute, which is the synthesis of not only all the 
several elements of analysis, such as those pertaining to the 
subjective and the objective, the Noumenal and <the Pheno¬ 
menal, the One and the Many, the Reality and the Appear¬ 
ance ; but is the synthesis of all theses and antitheses; 
reconciliation of all antinomies—‘ Dvandv-atita,’according to 
the terminology of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

The conservation of values 3 becomes a necessary con¬ 
sideration before culminations or consummations of values 
' P. 443, Reign of Religion, etc\, by Radhakrishnan. 
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are postulated. Howsoever be it, the Mystic’s almost sole 
concern is with the valtie of Beauty, for which no ultimate 
value is possible to be stated ; for. 



and ‘ vibhuti,’ = the ‘ becoming,’ is ‘ vistara,’=‘ infinite ’—these 
two terms providing the title for the Tenth Chapter of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 

Ultimate vajue may also be viewed as the sublimation of 
values. t Take a mathematical series in progressive advance¬ 
ment. Each term has its intrinsic value in itself, but its 
value considered in relation to the previous term has a value 
sublimated of the previous term, and is instrumental in 
relation to the higher sublimation evidenced by the higher 
term. Take again a piece of music, advancing from stage to 
stage of melpdy and harmony. Each stage has its own 

intrinsic worth, and is sublimated into the next stage, not 
itself vanishing, but contributing to and involved in the sweet 
effect of the whole pieced 

Whether in mathematics, or in music, or in every 

kind of poogressive life of existence—evolution of 
things in* never-ending advance and improvement—values 
conserve, cumulate and sublimate. There is beauty 
and order, or beautiful order; what may seem ugly, 

and chaotic, are sublimable into the beautiful and orderly 
ultimate values. The conservation of all values is in fact 
the significance of the great doctrines of Karma and 
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Reincarnation. 1 Sri Krishna illustrates the conservation of 
life’s values by such passages in the ‘Bh.-Gita as VI. 41 to 45, 
a sequel to VMO, “ Partha,” etc., already instanced in this 
connection. Old values are reborn into new values: " Ynsamsi 
jirnani yatha vihaya navani grihnati naro parani ” [/bid., 
II. 22]. Hence values converge to the ideal of beauty and 

> The conservation o£ values indicated by Karma and Reincarnation, is 
inclusive of all moral and spiritual values; which result in physical expression 

involved in the VedSntic theory of Karma, which was specially developed by 
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bliss. “ The doctrine oftransmigration of Souls, in the ethically 
stated form of Brahmanisfn, is surely a doctrine of salvation 
This progressive order unto ultimate beauty and bliss was 
the airp, of Dharma (Plato’s form of Good) which means 
Right-Order ( dhriyate, i.e., that which holds together) taking 
precedence of wealth (artha), Pleasure (kama), and release 
(moksha). That cosmos or cosmic order (which, were it 
chaos, would fill us with madness) is the law of Nature, i.e., 
the law ordained by Nature’s God—was established as a fact 
by the Vedic terms Rita and Satya. Rita (right) becomes Aria, 
i.e., order, the latter word seeming connected with the 
former (aria) even philologically.’ And the Varnasrama- 
dharma institution already referred to is a series of 
life-values or social order in progressive stages rising to 
the realisation from social order to the ultimate universal 




' With what admirable economy the doctrine of Palingenesis, associated 
with the truth reviewed in this book, that the soul ‘ does not sink wholly into 
generation/ [P/ofinus] fils the progress of the individualinto the progress of 
the race, avoiding all the waste of energy involved in the new favoured 
conception that the former is merely sacrificed to the latter; * * * * 

[Pp. XIX—XXI], 

The doctrine of Reincarnation has found strong support in modern times, 
e.g., in Krause, Swedenborg, Lavater, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, McTaggart, Hume 
Goethe, and Lessing. (Read The Philosophy of Plotinus, by W. R. Inge ) Read 
also Reincarnation in Ed.: Carpenter’s Drama of Love and Death ; and Reincar¬ 
nation in the New Testament, by J. M. Pryse. 

1 P. 377, Eternal Values, by Hugo Mungterberg. 

2 The fundamental Vedantic concept of 'Order’ is illustrated by sudh 
passages as : " Esha setur vidharanah, esham lokanani asambhedaya ” 
[Brih.-Up., IV. 4. 22]. 'Dharma or Good as the principle pervading all Creation 
and therefore creation is cosmos, not (C/?oos) is illustrated by the Evolutionary 
Doctrine thus: "Men begir^ to see an undevialing ethical purpose in this 
material world, a tide, that from eternity has.never turned, making for 


perfectness * [Ch. X. The Ascent of Man. by Drummond : Cp. * dharme sarvam 
pratishthitara [Maha-Narayana Up., 22;-l], 
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order.' Hence, in all values, says theVed&nta, human values 
are ultimately delivered into Divine Values: “ Brahma-dfishfir 
utkarshat” [Brahma-sutra, IV. 1. 5], i.e., the Mystic’s vision of 
his Divine ideal must be read in the actual world; or tj»e ideal 
world must be interpreted in the world of fact. 1 The same 
is expressed more explicitly by Sri Krishna in the Gita 
verse [IV. 24]. 



In the expression “ brahma-karma-samadhina ” in this 
verse, all effort is said to converge to God, and is convertible 
or commutable, transmutable, transvaluable, sublimable, into 
Him. Here is also to be found the linkage between the 
Karma-kanda of the Vedas, and the Jnana-kanda of the Upani- 
shads. We have therefore the famous verse’ of the Gita : 
“ Sarva-dharman parityajya ” [XVIII. 66] explained to us by 
Sri Lokacharya as the transmutation of human values into 
Divine values ; i.e., “ All action is Divine Service; all know¬ 
ledge is Divine Consciousness ; and all devotion or love is the 
Taste of the Divine.” (Mumukshu-p-padi.) 

A Mystic (Bhakta) therefore poured out his heart to 
God thus: 
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Religion is the, ultimate value of all human endeavour. 
It is the Science of the Mystic, the Science of Spirit. 

If it be asked when the ultimate blessedness is to be 
reached, and where, the Bhagavad-Gita [V. 26] says, ‘ it is now 
and here to the Mystic ’ : l 



There is that transcendental form of Consciousness where 
the infinite is realised in the infinitesimal, and of course 
the vice, versa. 

Anor aniyan mahato mahiyan, 

declares the Katha-Upanishad [II. 20], 

Realising God thus everywhere: “ Vasudevas sarvam 
iti ” [Bhagavad-Gita, VII. 19], all human endeavour, whether 
it be physical, intellectual or emotional, is work that becomes 
worship. Hence the resolve (sarikalpa) that every spiritual 
man makes in India, is: “ Bhagavat-kainkarya-rupa.” This 
is called the ‘ viniyoga-prithaklva-nyaya ’ of the Purva- 
Mimamsakas, or the scheme of transvaluation, which is the 
true element of the Mystic; i.e., the value of worship as 
advocated, in the Purva-Mimamsa, 2 and as if paid to various 
deities (which lead to inference of polytheism and henothe- 
ism),‘ and as if indicating animism, as transformed into service 
to One God (monotheism), the Worship-Worthy (the union 
of Personal and Impersonal elements), and culminating in a 
Unity, which is the All and the Whole—the subject-matter of 
the Uttara-Mimamsa. 2 

The Mystic is also conversant with two sets of values, the 
final and (he anticipatory. The final does not mean that 
which has a finality. It means a state of blissfulness, where 
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no more dual feelings of opposite or antinominal character 
recur again. 1 And the anticipatory value is that which is a 
progressive series, of feelings all agreeable in themselves, but 
containing an element of agreeable discontent, or a sense of 
unfulfilment, at not having completely realised the finality, or 
actual enjoyment of the object, present as expectation. A comic 
illustration will make this clear. A husband returned home 
after his daily round of duties ; and sat down to a sumptuous 
repast. The wife had prepared it without the previous 
knowledge of the husband. Taken thus by surprise, he 
chided his wife for having deprived him of all the 
anticipatory pleasure of the repast, which he would have 
had, had the wife told him of the same, when he left home 
in the morning. 5 Hence human aspirations have both a 
final value and an anticipatory value. The anticipatory 
has thus an intrinsic value of its own.’ And hence the very 
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quest of God to the Mystic, though characterised by alterna¬ 
tions, elations and depressions, has an anticipatory worth, 
which enhances the worthiness of the final. Also the very 
process, of the quest involves increments which go to enrich 
the contents of the Soul, which is thus during the time of 
search kept'coursing instead of stagnating, till the‘arudha,’ 
i.e., ‘ risen ’ (Bh.-Gita, VI. 3) stage is reached. Says the Chhan- 
dogya-Upanishat [VII. 23. 1]: “Yo vai bhuma tat sukham,” 
i.e., the ultimate alone {i.e., the Perfect ideal of Truth, Good¬ 
ness and Beauty) is happiness, and no other. This means that 
the spiritual bliss for which all Mystics strive is the only bliss, 
the ultimate happiness, and not anything other than the 
Spiritual. 

Sri Ramanuja elaborated the Absolute Ideal of Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty, under a Perfection, as of ultimate value, 
constituted of. the Positive ‘ kalyanaika-tanatva ’ 1 aspect, and 
the Negative ‘ heya-pratyanikatva’ 2 aspect. And two universal 
attributes, viz., of Power and Goodness in this Ideal are con¬ 
ceived by him as the Power of Good, and the Power for Good, 
subsumed under the two universal terms of Paratva (Sublimity- 
Power) and Saulabhya (Accessibility—Goodness), This Brah¬ 
man alone"is worship-worthy, worthy of a ‘ freeman’s worship,’ 



is dynamic. » 

1 Means all that is ideally, absolutely excellent. 

- Means all that is antithetical orantagonistic to this excellence. 
13 
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as Bertrand Russell would say, of the Mumukshu's warship as 
Ramanuja has said. Mumukshu is'the freeman. Goodness 
makes God (Brahman) our nearest Friend, and Sublimity 
makes Him our Refuge. 

The Soul has been shown to be ‘ jrian-ananda-maya,^ 1 and 
so was God shown. 1 Hence as sharing between themselves 
this spiritual nature as common, the .Soul by hyhotbesis, 
partakes of ihe Divine nature. 2 The work of the Mystic is 
accomplished when this nature in which he shares with God 
is fully realised. Inasmuch as this realisation is a spiritual 
state, it is independent of the conditions of time and space 
which for Vedanta are material categories. Like God, the 
Mystic Soul is not in time and space, but of time and space— 
“ an-avachchhinna-kala-desa ” or the witness—conscious 
witness— sakshi —of both the objective and the subjective 
orders of the Universe. Hence what R. A. P. Rogers writes 
corresponds with the above view. He says: “ This ideal is 
for ever actualised in the Divine Consciousness, which 
transcends the limits of time (and space, I would add), and it 
is just because the soul of man is a reproduction of the Bivine 
spirit that he is able to conceive, however dimly, the truth of 
the ideal (i.e., the Divine Ideal of Svarupa, Guna end Rupa)“ 
and to work towards its realisation.” 1 Realisation of the ne 
plus ultra of values. 

Universes might come and go, systems might rise and fall, 
deluges and conflagrations might play their tragedy over life, 
but they do not affect the Mystic, for he is Soul, kin with 
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God, and therefore deathless. According to the. Gita, the 
Soul cannot be burnt, cannot be drenched, cannot be dried, 
cannot be cut, and death only means disrobement of the gross 
phy^al The Soul as entity, is immortal. The Mystic courts 
suclr death, for to him Death is a Comic-Tragedy by which' 
Life becomes more expressed and intensified. But the whole 
] story of Creation, and the story of Life therein, is all a Comedy 
. to Vedanta. If Dante called it in Italy a Divine Comedy, the 
ancient Vedanta called it Lila. The Brahma-Sutra [II. 1.33]: 
“ Lokavat tu lila-kaivalyam,” discusses this view of the 
Universe. It is an evaluation over which the mystics gloat. 
This idea of Lila fsport) requires a separate treatment, though 
as hinted in the Introduction, the idea arises out of various 
relations. 

As to values, temporal and spatial, a few remarks may be 
made. The Spirit of the West is said to be addicted to Time, 
and that of the East, i.e., India, to Eternity. Here is a writer, 
G. Lowes Dickinson, writing thus in his book Appearances : 
“ In India one feels religion as one feels it nowhere else, 
unless it were in Russia. But the religion one feels is pecu¬ 
liar. It is the religion that denies the value of experience in 
Time. It ‘is the religion of the Eternal.” This is a paradox. 
For to the Indian Mystic, no experience (anubhuti) ever 
acquired in time could be lost. All experience—values in 
Time—are found in Eternity. But all experiences howsoever 
conventionally divided as between Time and Eternity, as 
indicating the expansion of man as a whole, or expansion of 
Soul, properly speaking, in Consciousness, asymptotically' 
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advancing towards the Infinite ideal, it may be saW-ris 
common to all mankind of the Eas't as well as of the WeBt.' 
The truth to be borne in mind is that values of Time and Space 
can be lost, but are conserved in Eternity and Infinity. ,.~To a 
philosopher-Mystic, there is no East and West, for to his 
Consciousness, ‘ Akasa,’ All-Space, another attribute of Divin¬ 
ity—is alone present. He has no such divisions as Present, 
Past and Future. Present-day metaphysicians, Bergson 
notably, assert this now. Not alone to the Indian Mystic, 
were Eternity and Infinity of ultimate worth. t A latest 
metaphysician, Hugo Munsterberg, speaks as if he were an 
Indian or Vedantic Mystic. He writes: “We are beyond 
time; our hope and our strife is eternally completed in the 
timeless system of wills, and if I mourn for our friend, I 
grieve, not because his personality has become unreal 
like an event in time, but because his pessonality a? it 
belongs eternally to our world aims at a fuller realisation of 
its intentions, at a richer influence on his friends. This con¬ 
trast between what is aimed at in our attitude and what is 
reached in our influence is indeed full of pathos, and yet 
inexhaustible in its eternal value. We ought to submit to its 
ethical meaning as we submit to the value of truth knd beauty 
and duty and sanctity. It belongs to the ultimate meaning of 
each of us ; through our aims, through our influences, through 
our relations to the aims of our fellows, and to the ideals of 
the Absolute, and, finally, through these pathetic contrasts 
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between aims and influences we enter as parts into the Abso¬ 
lute reality—not for calendar years and not for innumerable 
aaons, but for timeless eternity.” “ 

Jhe Mystic of India cries : ‘ No time ripens there for me, 
nor is time my Lord,’ 



In the Masnavi , s Jalal-u-din Rumi, the Persian Sufi Poet says, 



Says R. W. Emerson in his essay on ‘ Over-Soul ’: “ The 
Soul circumscribes all things. As I have said, it contradicts 
all experience. In like manner it abolishes time and 
space. The influence of the senses has, in most men, 
overpowered the mind to that degree, that the walls of 
tim’e and space have come to look real and insurmountable ; 
and to speak with levity of these limits is, in this world, the 
sign of insanity. Yet time and space are but inverse measures 
of the force of the Soul. The spirit sports with time— 



Hence the Gopis lamented thus at Sri Krishna’s sudden dis¬ 
appearance from them: “ Truti-yugayate Tvam apasyatam,” 1 
i.e., ‘ In Thy absence, the instant is stretched to eternity, and 
in Thy presence, eternity is contracted into the instant.’ 

Bertrand Russel says: “ A truer image of the world, 1 
think, is obtained by picturing things as entering into the 
stream of time from an eternal world outside pravahato 
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nityam,’' as the Vaishnava philosophers say), than from a 
view which regards time as the devouring tyrant of all that 
is. Both in thought and in feeling, even though time be real, 
to realise the unimportance of time is the gate of wisdom.” 1 

The Vaishnava metaphysicians, to whom the Universe is 
real —not an illusion, have called time ‘ sattva-sunya,’ and is 
one of the ‘ achit ’ categories derived from Qgd- The work 
Tattva-Traya by Sri Pillai Lokacharya contains a discourse on 
the subject, which may be consulted by enquiring students. 

As to space, I have already referred to the Upapishadic 
conception of “ Otan cha protah cha,” i.e., interpenetration, 
i.e., space permeating space, and one object existing in another, 
and reasoning in this manner, there is nothing impossible in 
supposing one infinite permeating another. Hence there may 
be conditions where space is of no account or value, as time. 
Dr. Thomas Young, the propounder of the undulating theory 
of light, wrote: “Those who maintain that Nature always teems 
with life, wherever living beings can be placed, may therefore 
speculate with freedom on the possibility of independent 
worlds—some existing in different parts of Space, others 
pervading each other, unseen and unknown, in the same 
space ; others again to which space may not be amecessary 
mode of existence.” 

Hence the Mystic’s Consciousness is up liftable to conditions 
where time, space and causality do not constrain. The 
Vedantic doctrine is hence this: “ Kala-desa-vastu-parich- 
chheda-rahitam,” and it is this experience for which the 
Mystic strives and aspires. Hence this experience is called 
“ atindriyam,” 1 i.e., not dependent on the senses, and 

1 CL Wordsworth on River Duddon : 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glifje. 

The form remains ; the function never dies. 

2 Pp. 31—22, Metaphysics and Loth. 

3 Bhatavad-GUa, VI. 21. 
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“ buddhigrahyam,” 1 i.e., to be intuited. It may be useful, 
in this connection, what'Kant writes in the conclusion of his 
‘ Critique of Practical Reason ’ (p. 260, Abbott’s trans.): “ Two 
things two infinites) fill the mind with ever new and 

increasing admiration and awe, the oftener and the more 
steadily we reflect on them : the starry Heavens above and the 
moral law wif^n . . ■. The second . . . infinitely elevates 
my worth as an intelligence by my personality, in which 
the moral law reveals to me a life independent on animality 
and even on the whole sensible world, at least so far as may 
be inferred from the destination assigned to my existence by 
this law, a destination not restricted to conditions and limits 
of this "life, but reaching into the infinite.” 2 Hence the 
Mystic’s life is not a chase after the wild goose, but a very 
sane and rational, endeavour -to grasp the Infinite—the 
Ideal of its .Beauty in particular, which involves in the 
sense of ‘ order ’ the ideals of Goodness and Truth. 8 

Every one of us is a Mystic in potentiality. As we are, 
we are in contact with the Infinite and the Eternal, but now 
only fragmentarily. Were we not so, were we not actually 
experiencing the Reality, in howsoever small a measure, that 
reality, or»the Absolute out of all relation to us, would be but 
a will-o’-the-wisp—a blank and a non-entity. The Mystic’s 
higher experiences can be believed only if we have an inkling 
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of it ourselves. 1 Otherwise we have no good ground for 
belief and then hope 11 that there are any such higher experi¬ 
ences at all. The Mystic's experiences are of the type of 
feeling, more than cold intellect, inasmuch as his nature is 
pre-eminently fitted to sense the beauty-side of Divinity. One 
may read Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, where he comes 
to similar conclusions as the above. He wr^ in one place, 
referring to religion, which of course is also the mystic’s terra 
firma, thus: 

‘ We can see at once that there is nothing more feal than 
what comes in religion. To compare facts such as these with 
what comes to us in outward existence would be to trifle with 
the subject. The man who demands a reality more solid than 
that of the religious consciousness knows not what he seeks.’ 
[P. 449.1 




* SECTION V 

VALUES FOR MYSTICISM: II 


THERE is another way of considering the question of values, 
viz., the quantitative and the qualitative. 1 The quantitative 
has primary value for the materialistic aspect of the Universe, 
and the qualitative for the spiritualistic aspect of it. 

There is the old Chhandogya Upanishadic utterance— 

Jyayan prithivya jyayan antarikshaj jyayan divo 
Jyayattebhyo Iokebhyah (Chh. Up., iii. 14). 


i.e., ‘ Spirit, Brahman—Soul—is greater than the Earth below, 
greater than the vault above, higher than the celestial, and 
greater than all the worlds put together. ’ That is to say, the 
greatness pf the Spin! lies in its qualitative character, the 
categories opposed to it being all of the quantitative descrip¬ 
tion. There is similarly an old utterance of the Maha- 
Narayanopanishat (x. 4): 

Yastnan n-amyo na jyayo’sti kascbit,” 


i.e., “there is no greater than the Spirit, nor lesser than the 
Spirit ”. 3 The latter part of this means that matter may be 
qualitatively reduced to the smallest atom, or electron, or ion, 
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and yet beyond that quantitative analysis lies the spiritual 
existence. 1 Hence the spiritual is in and through and over all 
material categories. 2 Hence the question of ultimate value 
would seem to lie in the ultimate realisation or recognition, or 
recollection of the Spirit as the substratum of all Being (sa?)\ 
and Becoming [tyat )~the last a rung in the ladder of ascent 
which is to lift us into the empyrean of souls>as satellites of 
God. The realisation of the Spirit would thus be'in the quali¬ 
tative region of existence. And now, as to the Soul, which is 
Spirit as well, but only individual in character compared with 
the Spirit Universal, the same reasoning would seem to hold 
when its full nature comes to be revealed, viz., as a qualita¬ 
tively ultimate realisation as contrasted with the quantitative. 
The meaning of Sri Krishna in saying that the Soul devoted to 
Him is His very soul itself, “ jnani tv-atmaiva Me matam,” 
corresponding with the general religious idea that one soul is 
to God of more worth than all the quantitative Universe pot 
together, becomes clear.’ The idea of Kaivalya, Solitude or 
Isolation (solipsism ?)—as the realisation of the Individual Soul 
as isolated from all that is non-spiritual, in other words all that 
is quantitative, and the idea of its destiny being that of ex¬ 
pansion into the Universal Soul—God, in other wo*lrds passing 
into an ultimate qualitatively infinite expression of itself, gives 



“ The Almighty wisdom having given 
Each man within himself an after light 
To guide his acts, than any light without him.” % 
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us Ibe idea of what is ultimately worthy of acquisition. 1 The 
contrast between the quantitative worth alone of the material, 
and the qualitative worth alone of the Spiritual is assthetically 
pronounced by Sri Krishna in the famous Bhagavad-Gita verse 
[IX. 26]: 


shpam phalatn toyam 
ihaktya prayachchhali 
bhakty-upahritam 


i.e., “But a single leaf or a flower or a fruit or a drop of 
water offered Me mightily pleaseth Me, if only offered by a 
loving Soul ”. Here it is seen that quantify has no value at all, 
but the quality, love; and this as displayed by a Spirit, Soul, 
has the utmost value. 2 

As parallels to these ideas I feel tempted to quote from a 
most useful book by Dr. A. W. Momerie, on Immortality : 

, “ The Greatness of man. In the light of modern astronomy, 
Man would seem to be inexpressibly little. The more the 
Universe grows upon us, the more petrifying is the contrast of 
our own insignificance. When we look into the unfathomable 
abysses of space ; when we see worlds scattered everywhere— 
innumerable as the grains of sand upon the ocean-shore; when 
we remember that this Earth of ours is but a tiny, outlying 
corner of the Universe; when we realize the fact that the 
whole life of our race does not occupy a single tick of the 
Great Siderial Clock—we feel dwarfed into nothingness, and we 
are seized by an intolerable heart-ache. Of what consequence 
in this infinitude, are we poor atoms with our ephemeral wants 
and hopes and aims ? Is it not preposterous to expect that the 
Maker and .Suslainer of it all wi[l vouchsafe us any notice or 
support ? And as for Immortality, we can but echo the word's 
of Robert Buchanan—“ Shall we survive, when Suns go out 
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like sparks, and the void is strewn with the wrecks of worn- 
out worlds ? ” But this despairing conclusion is a mistake. It 
is altogether unwarranted by facts.’ 

“ In' the first place, I observe, if you are going to introduce 
considerations of physical bulk—they have nothing to do with 
this subject, as I shall explain in a minute—but if ycu will 
persist in bringing them into the discussion, it can easily be 
shown that Man is not so very little after all. There are some 
things, no doubt, larger than he; but there are more things 
smaller. And it is only fair to look in both directions. 

“ The discoveries of the microscope balance those of the 
telescope ; the animalculae magnify man as much as the nebulae 
belittle him. A single grain of musk contains so many atoms, 
that it can impregnate a room by their exhalation for a quarter 
of a century, and at the end cf that time it will not have been 
perceptibly diminished. 3 An ounce of gold may be divided 
into 432 billion parts, each microscopically visible. Quadril¬ 
lions of minute animals, dwelling in a drop of water, find room 
enough and to spare. There is a deposit of slate in Bohemia, 
covering forty square miles to a depth of eight feet, every 
cubic inch of which contains 41,000 million insects. They are 
as much smaller than men as men are smaller than the 
astronomic heavens. And yet each of these little creatures 
possesses a muscular organism as perfect as an elephant’s. 
So, you see, the Creator does not care for things, or neglect 
them, according to their bulk. He would be a strange sort of 
Creator if He did. For—and this is the second point— bulk has 
nothing whatever to do with worth. It is from the experience 
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going on within a man—not from the firmament without—that 
his importance and his destiny are to be inferred. 

In the ‘ Critique of Practical Reason ' (p. 260, Abbott’s 
translation), Emmanuel Kant says : 

“Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we 
reflect on them : the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. I have not to search for them and conjecture them as 
though they were veiled in darkness or were in the transcend- 
ant region beyond my horizon—I see them before me and 
connect them directly with the consciousness of my existence. 
The former begins from the place I occupy in the external 
world of sense, and enlarges my connection therein to an 
unbounded extent with worlds upon worlds and systems upon 
systems . . . The second begins from my invisible self, 
my, personality, and exhibits me in a world which has true 
infinity, but which is traceable only by the understanding, and 
with which I discern that I am not in a merely contingent but 
in a universal and necessary connection. . . . The former view 
of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates as it were my 
importance as an animal creature, which after it has been for 
a short titne provided with vital power, one knows not how, 
must again give back the matter of which it was formed, to 
the planet it inhabits fa mere speck in the Universe). The 
second, on the contrary, infinitely elevates my worth as an 
intelligence by my personality, in which the moral law reveals 
to me a life independent on animality and even on the whole 
sensible world, at least so far as may be inferred from the 
destination .assigned to my existence by this law, a destination 
not restricted to conditions and limi.ts of this life, but reaching 
into the infinite.” 1 

The reader may now understand the final pronouncement 
by Sri Krishna on the nature of the Soul—which is Spirit—as 

1 Quoted at pp. 471—2 in J. S. Mackenzie’s Manual at Ethic s. 
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an entity or verity very wonderful to speak about, or to hear 
about, or to recognise it, but none knows it frer se. 

Ascharyavat pa$yati kaschid enam 

Ascharyavad vadali lalhaiva ch-anyab 
Ascharyavachch-ainam anyas sj-inoti 

Srutvapy enam veda na chaiva kascbit [Bh.*Gita r 11,29]. 

le. y ‘ One sees Him as a wonder; and so also another speaks of Him as 
a wonder ; and as a wonder another hears of Him ; and though hearing, none 
understandeth Him at ail.’ [He—Soul]. 

11 is also expressed in the Brihad.-Up., II. iv. i; IV. v. i. 

“ Whatever we round us see, the whole 
Terrestrial system—gods, priests, Kings— 

The vast totality of things— 

Is nothing else than that one Soul [Muir’s Metrical foansfations]. 

While matter is ' maya,’ i.e,, manifests wonderful changes, 
Spirit is wonderful in itself.' On parallel lines we have the 
verses: 

For ever and for ever 

The changeless oceans roar ; 

And dash their thundering surges 
Upon the sounding shore ; 

Yet this keen Soul, this lightning will, 

Shall these, while they roll on, be still ? 

For ever and for ever 

The eternal mountains rise, 

And lift their virgin snows on high 
To meet the silent skies. 

Yet shall this Soul, which measures all. 

While these stand steadfast, sink and fait? 

For ever and for ever 

The swift suns roll through space; 

From age to age they wax and wane, 

Each in his ordered place ; 

Yet shall this Soul, whose piercing eye 
Foretells their cycles, fade and die ? 

For ever and for ever 

Gods willed it, and we are 
More wondrous than the ocean waves, 

Far greater than the star. 

Though Suns stand still, and Time be o’er, 

We are ai 
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Some philosophers think that what we know as a thing is 
no more than a bundle oi attributes, i.e., qualities. The Uni¬ 
verse is Infinite, and it presents many things. These things 
accordingly are bundles of attributes. How many attributes 
in a thing? We sense but a few of them. For what we know, 
the bundle is made up of infinite strands ; and there are thus 
infinite bundles of attributes in infinite things. This gives us 
Nature in its totality of n" attributes or qualities. We have thus 
an ultimate Universe absolutely qualitative, and this gives us 
the ultirqate qualitative summum bonum, and we mystics 
therefore have no quarrel with the philosophers of the bundle- 
of-attributes type. 

If matter were all, i.e., if the quantitative were the ab¬ 
solute to the exclusion of the qualitative, Fichte says it would 
mean nothing at all existed; and Hegel says that self-consci¬ 
ousness is the one immediate factor of existence, or, the 
ultimate principle of explanation; 1 and what is self-conscious¬ 
ness if it were hot absolutely of the qualitative kind. “ No¬ 
thing can be more unphilosophical than the attempt to crush 
man’s spirit by thrusting upon it the immensities of the 
material Universe.” 

It matters not whether metaphysicians quarrel over the 
fact of consciousness, whether something personal or anthro¬ 
pomorphic is intrinsic in that idea, or is not. Whatever 
it is, it is a self-evident immediate experience which demands 
no proof. And a Dravidian mystic says that this fact of self 
as the Conscious entity is so important, in other words the 
Soul is so worthy a thing, that God dwells in it. The Soul 
may be ‘as small as the thumb, or,the barley-corn, or the hair 
of a horse split into a thousandth part ’; 5 yet it is one wherein 
the Universal, or the Infinite, God, finds or seeks His abode. 

1 Read A. Seth’s Hetehnnism ant! Personality (Conclusion). Pp. 224—230. 

See ChhanJa^ya-Up., III. 14. 3.—' ^niyan vriher va, etc.’ 
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And Herbart has considered the soul to be a simple substance, 
eternal, indissoluble, unchangeable, and spaceless. 

The Dravidian mystic referred to is one of the Twelve 
Azhvars, or “ God-intoxicated saints,” St. Sathagopa, who 
breaks forth in his Tiruvaymozhi (viii. 7. 8) into the strain: 



i.e., “ Lord, all the three worlds (he., the Universe) is in Thee ; 
and as a matter of Thy right, Thou hast taken Thy abode 
in me God the Infinite is realised in the Infinitesimal 

(multum in parvo). This is only possible qualitatively, and 
not quantitatively. This is the Ultimate of all values of Life. 
Seneca has said that God is the sum total of all thou seest, and 
of all thou canst not see. (Henry More the Platonist also ex¬ 
claimed “The Soul’s eternity is my great quest! "). 

That the qualitative or the Spiritual value is the ultimately 
abiding value, not the quantitative or the material, is signally, 
proved by the evolutionary facts of religion. It is the spiritu¬ 
ally great that built religious systems and they are installed in 
the Temples and worshipped; not all the emperors and 
millionaires and military geniuses that rose to eminence but 
‘ dust to dust ’ returned. These were worshippers of Mammon, 
Power, Sense; while religion-architects were worshippers of 
God, Humility, Soul or Spirit. 1 

The term ultimate has no reference to' Time, Place and 
Causality. It has its abiding value beyond all such limiting 
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concepts. The ultimate is thus the free—the free from limita¬ 
tions. And freedom, immortality, devotion, ecstasy, God, are 
all of the qualitative order. Now a word about the ideals of the 
West and of the East, in this connection, may be of practical 
value to modern philosophico-mystical students. I cannot do 
better than quote the conversation between an eminent thinker 
of the West, M. Bergson, and the sage of the East, called the 
Christ of India, Rabindranath Tagore. (Both may be said to be 
modern types of mystics.) This is a quotation from Mr. C. F. 
Andrews’ article “The Arch from East to West,” in the 
Modern Review (for January, 1921, p. 26). 

“ M. Bergson began. To him it appeared that the European 
mind was more precise, while the Indian mind was more 
intuitive. He went on to explain, that he thought the European 
mind had become precise, simply because it had had so much 
to do with matter, and with the outward conquest of Nature. 
■■ Matter claims attention in dealing with it, and so comes pre- 
. cision. Mathematics and Geometry were the basis of European 
civilisation, and these deal with matter, and are subjects of pre- 
. cision. But M. Bergson went on quickly to explain that he agreed 
with the Poet (i.e., Rabindranath Tagore), and with the East, 
that this was not the end. The true end must always be the 
Realisation of the Spiritual, and the East was right in laying 
such stress upon meditation and contemplation. But as con¬ 
ditions were now in thd world, it was only the very few, who 
could be above the material. M. Bergson thought that even 
for the East the pressure of the material world must be 
very urgent. He only hoped that the pursuit of matter would 
not lead to, the forgetting of the, true end of life, which was 
the Spiritual.” 1 

’ This has been well corroborated by another well-known mystic when he 
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On the question of relative values, some further con¬ 
siderations seem helpful. There is a Samskrit verse : 



i.e., " He who looks upon things inferior to him is superior to 
them; hut inferior to those who similarly look down upon 
him”. Thus there is a scale of values running up and 
running down, either of them having no end, in themselves 
having intrinsic worth, and yet linked in relations. Hence 
no one can have an absolute criterion with which to judge of 
things as having this fixed worth or that. Everything has its 
intrinsic worth. The ultimate worth seems mystically reduci¬ 
ble to this intrinsic worth, when deeply considered, if the 
hypothesis be true that a principle of intrinsic worth binds all 
terms together. 1 The relative ideas of less and "more, of value 
or worth, can only arise from the relative standpoints from 
which such relations are judged. In the absence of these vary¬ 
ing standpoints, the distinctions of less and more disappear. The 
mystic, it is said, cognizes this. The Lord of the Mystics, 
Sri Krishna, therefore says : 

Vidya-vinaya-sa inpanne 

Suni cha-k.a'svfpakecU" 1 
Panditaa sama-darsinah. 

i.e., “ In the eye of the Mystic all distinctions, such as ' this 
is a Brahmana ’ and ‘ that is a Chandala,’ ‘ this is a wise man ’ 
and ‘ that is a dog.’ etc , get effaced when his eye is fixed 
on the ultimate spiritual worth underlying all specious 
appearances.” 5 * 
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' The deepest, truest thing about the worst man is, that he 
has been made in the itnage of God, and that, though it may 
be scarred and defaced, the Divine impression can never 
be destroyed.’ ’ 

To less than the mystical sense or consciousness, all 
things have various empirical values, conditioned by time, space 
and cause-and-effect process. “ Na tasya karyam karanan 
cha vidyate ” (Svetasvatara Up., vi. 8), i.e., ‘To him, there are 
no causes and effects.’ Hence, to the mystical, Bhaktic, or 
religious, or spiritual, consciousness, the ultimate value, which 
is always existent, becomes evident. 

Einstein, and Prof. J. S. Mackenzie in his “ Elements of 
Constructive Philosophy ”, discuss the question of moments, 
whether of space or time or events, performing cycles, and 
returning upon themselves, indicating in this way that no 
values are loqt, or that all empirical values are found present¬ 
ed or recovered in the ultimate value. This is a re-affirmation 
by the modern scientific thought, of the Indian theory of 
rhythmic ‘ kalpas,’ the significance of which was ushered into 
man’s consciousness by the Upanishadic expression : 

Dhata yatha-purvam akalpaya 1 , 1 

i.e., “ Thfc Designer of the Cosmos modelled the present 
by the past ”. If the past be in the present, the present 
is in the future. We have thus an Eternal Now ! This 
is with reference to Time and moments connected there¬ 
with. With reference to Place and moments connected 
therewith, it is written [Kathopanishat, II. 4.10]: 



1 P. 296, Spiritual Voices in Modqnji Literature, by T. H. Davies, D.D. 
* Maha-Ndrayana Up., V. 7. 
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i.e., “ As is here, is so there ; as is there, is so here This 
also implies events as having recurring values. 1 

Hence nothing is lost, but everything is conserved ; and 
therefore God is Brahman, or that which ever gets enriched 
in contents. Brahman comes from v'Brih, to grow. (See 
Note at end). 

This is an important thought to ponder over in connection 
with ultimate value as applied to the question of Immortality.’ 

The idea in the minds of men generally is that Immor¬ 
tality is something to come after Death. This conception 
becomes questionable on the hypothesis of many births. For 
every birth had a death ; and what ensued after death was 
another birth, but the dying man anticipated probably Im¬ 
mortality after the death which was immediate; but was it 
so ? And looking forward, the same thing may happen again, 
and Immortality is thus put off sine die. It might as well not 
be hoped for at all, for it might be non-est. Hence we have 
from the word Brahman, or the conception of God involved in 
that word, that Immortality is an ever-present factor, if God 
is an ever-present factor. Says Inge, “ Eternity is a necessary 
concept ”. Hence to the mystic, Immortality is not something 
to come, but it is an ultimate experience, which could be had 
anon, for his upraised consciousness and clarified conscience. 
Hence the Katha-Upanishat [VI. 141 says : 

Atra Brahma samasnute, 


i.e., “ Brahman is enjoyed here”. 3 
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And in the Bhagavad-Gita [V. 26], the Lord of Mystics 
tells us : 



i.e , “ To those who understand, the Brahma-happiness sur¬ 
rounds them ’V St. Thomas Aquinas has aptly said: “ That 
intellectual light, that is within us, is nought else than a 
certain participated likeness of the Uncreated Light in which 
are contained the Eternal reasons.” 

Did qot Jesus confirm the Upanishads by saying, “ The 
kingdom of Heaven is within you”? (Luke, XVII. 21J Jesus 
was a practical example of the Indian Upanishadic mysticism, 
though he kept the philosophy of the Upanishads in the back¬ 
ground, and appealed to the heart chiefly. Jesus'left the record 
of a life of lives where the moral ideal is realised : a supreme 
example, an all-sufficient pattern. He preached perfection 
and exhibited himself as the embodiment of it. He is a 
Master-Mystic, and showed how to realise Heaven not as a 
place but as a state, as an attitude of mind, as a disposition 
of the heart, in short, a whole transmutation of life, as 
Sri Krishna taught in His Bible of Humanity. 3 No less of 
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value , were the ideas of this description 0rotmilgsited by 
Muhammad in the Koran. As the Koran is said to have dropped 
from Heaven, he showed mankind Heaven on earth. Mystics 
are thus unanimous all over the world. And they were many, 
as Sri Krishna says: ” Bahavo iriana-tapasa puta Mad- 
bhavam agatah ” [Bh.-Gita t W. 10], Muhammad symbologi- 
cally shows that earth is not deserted of Heaven. 

Modern thought is also tending in the direction of placing 
emphasis on the immediate qualitative enrichment of life than 
the mere wish for continuance of existence, 1 which after all, 
one is not sure, will be one of unalloyed happiness. On the 
other hand, we are threatened by such doctrines as eternal 
damnation, which is also Immortality! if you please. But 
who would wish for such Immortality? One would rather 
prefer Buddha’s extinction. Hence the mystic’s experience 
is one of immediate value. 2 » 

1 “ Immortality in the sense, of the indefinite persistence of each individual 

given for believing that each individual has an eternal place and significance 
in the structure of the whole ; and that the transience of particular phases of 
onscious life does not mean their complete extinction, but rather their 
absorption in some larger forms of consciousness.” (P. 478, J. S. Macken-. 
zie’s Elements of Constructive Philosophy.) 

Also read H. G. Wells’ concluding sentences in his Anticipations , where 
individual immortality is sacrificed to the ampler racial immortality of the 
future. Also read Book III. Chap 2 of J. S. Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics. 

(“ The Social Unity.”) 

To all this modern speculation, the standing facts of Indian philosophy, 
that (1) Soul is eternal, that (2) it partakes of the nature of God, present 
such a view of immortality as no questions of life and death can in the least 
affect; for Life and Death are but material episodes in the long history «f the 
Eternal Spirit. A man may be ever so altruistic, and yet all his individual 
values of one life are not entirely utilised or utilisable by the Society. What 
individual values remain unutilised demand continuity of his individual 
survival after the immediate death awaiting, for the law of conservation of 
all values requires such continuity or post-mortem existence. Refer also to 
W. R. Inge’s ” Faith and Knowledge,” Chapter XV': Eternal Life, p. 187—95. 

‘ 2 Professor Galloway in his Idea of Immortality says : “ The multiplicity 

of finite centres forms a teleological whole of which the ultimate ground and 
final end is God. The coherence and unity of the many are assured when the 
teleological organization of the units is established by their reference to God 0 
as living ground as well as controlling principle and end. An ethical God is 
the security for ,the harmonious working out of their destinies on the part of 
finite individuals. Neither in pantheism nor in pluralism, but in genuine 
theism, is the best support to the hope of humau immortality.” 
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In the view of such immediate experience, all specula¬ 
tions regarding Immortality, by all religions, as if it were 
something waiting to come only after death, may find their 
final answer and their rest. 1 

• It keeps men, otherwise, on the tip-toe of expectation, 
which may never be realized; and such expectation, apart 
from whatever be its realization in the end, is itself a mental 
anguish, which must be rooted out, if man has to have peace. 
Moksha—deliverance—is really to be delivered of all such 
anguish, as to what one is going to be. This mental attitude 
of self-donation, self-surrender, complete resignation, “die 
before you die,” is what really has the ultimate worth for 
man, as taught by Sri Krishna, the Super-Mystic, in the 
closing Sloka of his immortal Song : 

Sarva-dharman parityajya 

• A'ham tva sarva-papebhyo 

Moksnayisnyarm ma’ suchah. 



In this mental attitude attained, of utmost resignation, 
consists Immortality. And this is essentially the Mystic 
attitude. 2 

Evelyn Underhill says: “Thus dying to your own will, 
waiting for. what is given, infused, you will presently find that 
a change in your apprehension has indeed taken place : and 
that those who said : self-loss was the only way to realization, 
taught no pious fiction but the truth. The highest contem¬ 
plative experience to which you have yet attained has seemed 
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above all else a still awareness. The cessation of your own 
striving, a resting upon and within the Absolute World—these 
were its main characteristics for your consciousness. But 
now, this Ocean of Being is no longer felt by you as an empti¬ 
ness, a solitude without bourne. Suddenly you know it is to 
be instinct with a movement and life .too great for you to 
apprehend. You are thrilled by a mighty energy, uncontrol¬ 
led by you, unsolicited by you, its higher vitality is poured 
into your Soul. You enter upon an experience for which all 
the terms of power, thought, motion, even of love, are 
inadequate : yet which contains within itself the only com¬ 
plete expression of all these things. Your strength is now 
literally made perfect in weakness, because of the complete¬ 
ness of your dependence, a fresh life is infused into you, such 
as your old, separate existence never knew.” 1 

The facts of Bondage and Freedom are shown in sharp 
contrasts in the Upanishads, and the immediacy of the ex¬ 
perience of Freedom—Immortality—by mystic contemplation. 
As a sample of these salient features of Life, the Svetasvatara 
Upanishat may be consulted, also Katha-Upanishad the most 
perfect specimen of mystic Hindu philosophy. 

The attitude of the Mystic required for the super-sensual 
experience (i.e., the state of consciousness, above waking, 
dreaming, and sleep—the ‘ turiya ’ or the ‘ fourth ’ state), is 
dual, viz., 4 Akinchanya,’ and ‘ Ananya-gatitva,’ in the technical 
language of the Srl-Vaishnavas, whose supreme pontiff, is 
Sri Ramanuja. Sri Lokacharya has in his 4 Tani-charan a ’ 
(passim) written a mystical treatise on this particular theme, 
which may be consulted. Suffice to mention here that 
‘akinchanya’ means 4 naught-ness,’ and 4 ananyagatitva ’ 
means 4 wayless-ness V This technicality means performance 
of God-ordained duties in perfect selfless-ness. As L. D. 

' Pp. 132—133, Practically Stic ism. 

2 Cf. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ’ [Ma«.,.v. 3.] 
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Barnett finely puts it, “ The essence of the ‘ Rule ’ (Yoga) is 
devout work for the sake o’f the world’s order without thought 
of self, and such is pre-eminently Vasudeva’s own rule of the 
Universe ” (xi. 14, xviii. 75, 78). 1 This attitude is the climax 
of altruism, in which egoism is truly realised. The ideal 
reached or realised is what is implied by the expression 
“ Brahmatmaka-svatma-sakshatkarah,” i e.. Realisation of the 
individual self as ensouled by the Universal Self. 2 

Here is the acme of all values, the spiritual (soul) cum 
spiritual (God)—the Ultimate, the Utmost, and in which the 
idea of Sacrifice* is primarily involved, viz.. Sacrifice of man 
. (soul) for God and God for man, so div.ersifiedly taught by 
j Sri Krishna. “ Sacrifice * is a most important focus of Indian 
1 Religious Thought,” says L. D. Barnett. Evolution teaches 
struggle ..for one’s existence. Involution teaches struggle for 
others’ existence. This is altruism. To arrive at this mystic 
attitude of mind is of the utmost value to the mystic ' 1 ‘ They 
attain to my likeness or estate,’ without reference to times or 
places, said Sri Krishna : ‘ Mama sadharmyam.’ 5 Value is 
allied to Feeling, and the Feeling of Love, of Faith, best intuits 
the Absolute. 

Some allied reflections occur connecting values with love, 
etc., of previous sections. Let me not omit them, despite 
disjunction somewhat with the main thread of the argument. 
[Mystics are perhaps disharmonised folk !] 
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The question of values may now be said to be answered 
by Vedanta, by the assertion that the Cosmos is grounded on 
Love (Ananda), the Cosmos is at its core Love. Hence the 
absolute value is given by Love. Love ' begins by attaching 
value to the parts, as well as to the whole, to the unperfect \ 
as well as to the perfect V In his Studies in Christianity j 
(1918), Mr. Clutton Brock, arrives at this old Vedantic 
apodictic. Thus may be discerned the links between our 
Section on Values, and Section on ‘ God and Love,’ 

And Love leads to Sacrifice. Incarnations of God are 
sacrifices impelled by Love ; and Reincarnations of souls are 
also sacrifices impelled by Love. Love thus points to its 
possessing the Absolute Value. 2 Love’s choice is determined 
by value which is Virtue, which is Good, not necessarily the 
pleasant. 3 Love is Creation’s highest Law. Love is the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Law. Kohy eva, etc., already referred to. 

Love and Sacrifice need the otherness. Hence all 
dualistic concepts of God and soul as distinct foci, for discus¬ 
sion, deliberation and determination of values, are not devoid 
of pragmatic interest both for philosopher and for mystic.' 

If God is sat-chid-ananda, or the Ideal of Truth, Goodness 
and Loveliness, God is ipse dixit. Love ; and inasmuch as Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty are values absolute, Love and Absolute 
Value are conterminous. 

‘Anandam Brahma’, 

is the Upanishadic formula for this sublime truth, and the 

1 P. 476, Elements of Constructive Philosophy, by J. S. Mackenzie. 
W. R. Inge has also expressed in similar viewshj huPAifosoMy of Plotinus. 

(5'o’d, the "slaves 11 are r Go™, the gamblers are God' [Samhitopanishat of the 
Atharvanikas]. Who could have taught this Religion of Love, better than 
Sri Krishna ? For example read the verse : ‘ vidya-vinaya-sampanne,’ etc. 
(Bh.-Gitd, v. 18], 

'-‘He (God) must reveal Himself most fully in the supreme activity of 
love that is self-sacrifice.’ [P.-.232. W. R. Inge, op. cit., Vol. II ] @ 

•’ This question may be studied in the Kotha-Vp., I. 2 ff. ‘ Anya 1 sreyo,’ etc. 
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famous. Purusha-Sukta voices forth the mystic truth of Divine 
Sacrifice. 1 * 

The criterion for what constitues the ultimate value for 
man can be supplied absolutely by the authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures or Revelations. The criteria otherwise obtained from 
authorities such as the senses (by sensations, perceptions) and 
the mind (by conceptions, reflections, imaginations, etc.), 
afford only relative values for man with suggestions for ulti¬ 
mate values, which depend upon their validity, i.e., upon the 
validity or otherwise of the suggestions, that might result from 
inquiries purely conducted on sensational and ratiocinative 
lines. No such probabilities and indecisions affect revelational 
apodictics. Hence Scriptures or Revelations afford to man 
truths of the highest value, and are therefore of the utmost 
importance to him. The question of the authoritativeness of 
the, Scriptures, and their character as expository of values » 
. ultimate and highest, for the interests—eternal interests—of 
man (soul), has been exhaustively and meticulously examined 
' by Sri Ramanuja in the Brahma-Sutras : 

■ ‘ Sastra-yonitvat ’ [I. 1. 3], 

'TaUusama„v a ySt’[I. 1. 4], 

‘ Srules tu Sabda-mulalval ’ [II. 1. 27], ; 

e most worthy of study. The poet Cowper sings 


Which a: 
to this effect: 


Thy w 




the 


» clearly than Ihy works display,’ n 

The world’s religions depend upon the apia '-vakya, 

‘ words of the wise,’ and these are in themselves mystics. 
Every other mystic gains personal experience ( avagati ) in his 
own turn. 

'See Mysticism (Hindu), Hasting's h'ncvciopacclia of Religion and EthUs 
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Some appropriate remarks on this subject of ‘ revelational 
values ’ above all others, are worth noting here — made by 
Rufus M. Jones, M.A., D. Litt.: 

“ . . . The greatest danger from mysticism, and there 
are dangers, is just this of becoming relatively detached from 
the experience of the race, the illumination of the great reveal- 
ers of the past. Religion and morality are the consummate 
gains of the travail of the ages, and no person can cut loose 
from the spiritual group-life in which he is rooted without 
entailing serious loss. To sever one’s roots in history and in 
the slowly-gathered content of religious faith, “to build all 
inward ” and to have no light but what comes “ pure ” by the 
inward way, is to suffer shrinkage, and to run the tremendous 
risk of ending in moral and spiritual bankruptcy, with only 
vagueries and caprices for assets. The sane mystic does not 
exalt his own experiences over historical revelation, he rather 
interprets his own openings in the light of the master- 
revelations.” 1 

The Revelational or Scriptural Knowledge however is 
like ‘ moonlight stage ’ of illumination, whereas empirical 
( anubhuti ) knowledge gained firsthand by the mystic is like 
the ‘ sunlight stage ’ of illumination. The Viskrfu-frurana 
styles the former as YaMa-Brahma, and the latter Para- Brah¬ 
ma. 2 The former is the head-knowledge, the latter heart- 
knowledge, G. Winstanley, a mystic of the sfeventeenth century, 
says: “You shall no longer feed upon the oil ’ that was in 
other men’s lamps, for now it is required that every one have 
oil in his own lamp, even the pure testimony of truth within 
himself.’’ ’ This is immediate or direct experience of the 
• 1 P. XXXIV- V, Studies in Mystical Religion. 

2 Consider here the knowledge by description, and that by acquaintance, 
treated as a Problem of Philosophy. [See The Problems of Philosophy, Ch. V, 
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mystic. By such immediate experience ( viveka-ja jnana ) the 
highest value of life is recognised and realised beyond question. 

But, says E. I. Watkin : “ Both these ”— i.e., ‘ a mataphysic 
of natural experience and of discursive reasoning ’—“ require 
the further supplement of a Divine revelation .” 1 

According' to Vedanta, no absolute truth is possible of 
predication by our rational faculty alone. The Bhahma-sufra : 

‘Tark-apratishthanadapi' [II. 1. 11] 

discusses this question exhaustively. It holds this view even 
as aganist- the rationalistic position of the Nayyayika (the 
Indian logician-philosopher) that by the rationalistic faculty 
alone such as man possesses, by arguments such as those 
of the ontological, the theological, et hoc £erms omne -the 
Absolute could be'established. Ramanuja’s refutations of 
the absolute value of rationalism (or discursive reason) for 
the 'determinations of questions of absolute truths or of the 
Absolute (as may be studied in his Sri Bhashya). are of great 
worth to metaphysicians. This rationalistic factor has 
certainly its place in the epistemological problems ; 4 but for 
reasons stated, it stands in need of Divine Revelation for 
determination completely of the question of the Absolute, 
which is the God of (he mystic, as has been treated in the set 
of these papers—his God of Love, of Beneficence, etc., for 
example. X3od to the Mystic is a fundamental idea. It is 
his sine qua non. But supposing neither rationalism nor 
revelation promises finality or certitude in this direction, he 
tells us that his empiricism or immediate experience supplies 

; P. 13. The.Philosophy of Mysticism. . # 
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these for his solace against all doubt and despair. But 
granting that this personal experience, being personal, can 
have no absolute value such as offering a norm for all 
men's understanding or belief, the only refuge left to a prag¬ 
matist seems to be that which has been voiced forth by a 
Doctor, that, ‘. the belief in the Unknowable is not entirely 
without its solace . . . It is immeasurably better than blank 

materialism 1 This granted, what things, and how, are of 
ultimate value, is the mystics’ own concern which no 
criticism can touch, nor cavil stultify. 

Various are the sources of knowledge, says Manu of the 
human race. Those are subsumed thus : 

■ Smrtthsai 0 cha a taTvid5m m 

Atmanaskishlir eva cha [Mami-Smril,. II. 6.] 

i.e., ‘ The whole Veda is the source of the Sacred Law {—Reve- 
lation); next the tradition (—Conscience); and the virtuous 
conduct of those who know (=Utilitj); also the customs of 
holy men (=Evolution); and self-satisfaction ( -Mysticism). 
All these methods are possessed of their own intrinsic values ; 
and they contribute to give man full knowledge, which is his 
goal. _ 

Nothing is of more worth, says Sri Krishna, Vhan know¬ 
ledge, i.e., wisdom, 

Na hi jnanena sadrisam ° 

Pavilram iha vidyate [ Bh.-Gitd , IV. 38]. 

The combination of all partial values, quantitative or 
qualitative, of kind and degree, physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual, give the total value; and a judgment from this total 
value as to what ultimate value can be, becomes possible. It 

1 P. 358, Evolution, the Master-Key, by C. W. Saleeby, fo.D., F.R.S. 
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is evident however that knowledge or wisdom is the substra¬ 
tum for ali values. Says $ri Krishna : 

Jnanam labdhva param sanfim 

Achiren-adhigaccha'ti [Bh.-Glta, IV. 39]. 

) ’-e.. By the means of knowledge, the £oal of Peace is swiftly 
reached, and knowledge is Power too, of sure, and Virtue and 
Love; and if Peace be a thing to be secured at any price, that 
which could be fetched with the highest price is of course of 
the highest or Ultimate Value. Peace means the balanced 
state of the; mind, not inertness or torpor or accidie. 

The study of values will be greatly helped by Spencer’s 

i Dala and the Principles of Ethics. After him, many recent 
; authors have written, on the theme. Tout ensemble: Wisdom 
■, is most worth and worthy. ‘To the wise man, no evil can 
1 happen ’, says the immortal Socrates, and the Veda, the 
;S immortal source of all Wisdom says: “The wise ever see 
God ‘ Paripasyanti dhirah’ 1 [ Mundaka-Up ., I. 1.] 

















SECTION VI 

MYSTIC SENSE AND EXPERIENCE 


THERE are three typical passages in the Bhagavad-Gita, one : 

Divyam dadami te chakshuh 

i.e., (Arjuna!) “ I give thee divine eyes ; see my Godly Glory,”* 
the second : 

Dadami buddhi-yogam tarn 
Yena Mam upayanti te, 

i.e., “ I will give thee such wisdom whereby I may be 
attained ” ; the third : 

Atma-bhavastho 

Jfianadipena bhasvata,. 

i.e., “ Seated in thy heart, I will strike the light of knowledge 
There are analogous passages, passim. 

The inference from the' above is that a change in the 
physical organs, an intensification of any of the existing 
faculties, may bring about new visions to the Mystic, or by the 
enlargement of the intellectual faculty, or a change of the 
heart; or all of these may be found combined where the 
Mystic has his transcendental experiences. And these experi¬ 
ences prove optimism as against pessimism. We know 
pessimism as postulated by the Buddha, by such thinkers as 
Schopenhaur, and Von Hartmann. But to the Mystic, pessi¬ 
mism is an incident on the way to optimism which is final. 
“ Everything must finish exempt from suffering,” is the 
heading of a Chapter on ‘ Death,’ by a ‘Mystic, Maurice 
Maeterlinck. He argues his case thus': (Pp. 110—114) : 

* See Note at the end, 
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“ Everything, therefore, must finish, or perhaps every¬ 
thing already is, if not *in a state of happiness, at least in a 
state exempt from all suffering, all anxiety, all lasting unhap¬ 
piness ; and what, after all, is our happiness upon this earth, 
if it be not the absence of sorrow, anxiety and unhappiness ? 
But it is childish to talk of happiness and unhappiness where 
infinity is in question. 1 The idea which we entertain of 
happiness and unhappiness is something so special, so human, 
so fragile, that it does not exceed our stature and falls to dust 
as soon as we go beyond its little sphere. It proceeds entirely 
irdtn a few accidents of. our nerves, which are made to 
appreciate very slight happenings, but which could as easily 
have felt everything the reverse way and taken pleasure in 
that which is now pain. We believe that we see nothing 
hanging over us but catastrophes, deaths, torments and dis¬ 
asters ; we shiver at the mere thought of the great inter¬ 
planetary spaces, with their cold and formidable and gloomy 
solitudes ; and we imagine that the revolving worlds are as 
unhappy as ourselves, because they freeze, or clash together, 
or are consumed in unutterable flames. We infer from this 
that the genius of the Universe is an outrageous tyrant, seized 
with a monstrous madness, and that it delights only in the 
torture of itself, and all that it contains. To millions of stars, 
each many thousand times larger than our Sun, to nebulae 
whose nature and dimensions no figure, no word, in our 
language, is able to express, we attribute our momentary 
sensibility, the little, ephemeral and chance-working of 
our nerves; and we are convinced that life there must be 
impossible.or appalling, because^e should feel too hot or too 
cold. It were. much wiser to say, to ourselves, that it would 
need but a trifle, a few papilla; more or less to our skin, the 
slightest modification of our eyes and ears, to turn the tempe¬ 
rature, the silence arid the dgrlcness of space into a delicious 
1 The Volar Thcorj ol Happiness, by S. P. Sarkar, may be read. 
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spring-time, an unequalled music, a divine light.’ It were 
much more reasonable to persuade' ourselves that the catas- 
trophes which we think that we behold are life itself, the joy 
and one or other of those immense festivals of mind and 
matter in which Death, thrusting at last our two enemies, 
time and space, will soon permit us to take part. Each world 
dissolving, extinguished, crumbling, burnt or colliding with 
another world and pulverized, means the commencement of .' 
a magnificent experiment, the dawn of a marvellous hope, 
and perhaps an unexpected happiness, drawn direct from the 
inexhaustible unknown. What though they freeze or flsftne, 
collect or disperse, pursue or flee from one another? Mind 
and matter no longer united by the same pitiful hazard that 
joined them in us, must rejoice at all that happens; for all is 
but birth and re-birth, a departure into an unknown filled 
with wonderful promises and may be an anticipation of some 
unutterable advent . . Yes, we have been told 


1 “ If man is a member of the biological scries, then must he also have his 
Janus-aspecl. I£ man has five senses, corresponding to definite processes of 
nature—which may all be referred to modes of motion of matter and of the 
ether—it does not follow that in objective nature, there are no more modes of 
motion. We have no organ for perceiving electricity arid magnetism —unless 

are more things than senses. To conclude from number five of'the senses to 
the number five of modes of motion is a logically fatal leap. The number of 
the forces prevailing in Nature is thus unknown to us, and the external pro¬ 
cess of the few we know is converted in perception, t’.g., atmospheric vibra¬ 
tion into sound. 

“The denial in principle of a supersensuous world is thereby definitely 
set aside. Therefore did Protagoras add to his judgment that man is the 
measure of all things, the weighty words : ‘ of things that are, that they are; 
of things that are not, that they are not.' The human senses change : forth¬ 
with there is a quite different world ; our senses multiply ; forthwith will 
nature appear far richer.” [Pp. 265—6. Vol. II. Philosophy of Mysticism, by 
Carl du Prel]. Read the Many-coloyred Land, by E. A7 Wodehouse. 

* 2 And man is soul, never extinguishahle (read the 2nd Chapter of the 
Bhagavad-Gita). A poet sings : ‘ Glory to Man in the highest! fpr Man is the 
master of things.’ Read the verse : 


Patatu nabhah sphutatu Mahi 
Dalantu girayo milaotu varidhayah 
Adbaroitaram astu jagat 

Ka hanir-vita-ragasya, (in tune with Maeterlinck), 
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what happened when such advents as the Avataras came. 
How all Nature joyfully palpitated when, for example, Sri 
Krishna was born, may be read in the mystic description of 
that event in such works as Sri Bhagavata, Vishnu-Purana 
and Hari-Vamsa. Here is seen an example of how Nature 
which seemingly crushes the spirit, bows before the Spirit, 
when the latter manifests. Even man, a tiny spirit is greater 
than all the material categories put together. 1 How much 
more is not the Universal Spirit, by virtue of which alone all 
tiny spirits—man, etc.—can be what they are. 

' It ?s thus evident, that by an enlargement of the senses 
or by expansion .of the intellect, or by exaltation of the heart, 2 
the Mystic is given ineffable visions of the Reality. Such 
people include our scientists, philosophers, and religionists. 
There are geniuses amongst them all, each in their paths given 
revelations. The Mystic is a fortiori the religionist, the saint 
whose genius chiefly proceeds from devotion, from the heart. 
His standpoint is universalistic as contradistinguished from 
individualistic. The organic changes that happen in this 
universalistic being—in his ecstatic state—are described in all 
works on Bhakti; but one verse may be quoted for a sample : 

* Ahlada-sfta-netr-ambuh 

Pulakl-kriia-galra-van 
• Sada Para-gun-Svishto 

Drasblavyas sarva-dehibhih. 

i.e.. “Tears stream down from his eyes—tears of joy, 
cooling—ecstacy thrills in all the pores of his body ; the 
Bhakta is obsessed by contemplation of Divine excellences. 
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Such a saint is worthy the sight of all men We had 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa in' our own days going into 
divine raptures at the mere mention of God. Thus it is 
written in the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (p. 61)—which a 
recent English writer, G. Lowes Dickinson, comments upon 
in his book Appearances thus : 

“ He is now in a state of samadhi, the superconscious or 
God-conscious state. The body is again motionless! The 
eyes are again fixed ! He is seated just as we see him in the 
photograph. The boys here only a moment ago, laughing and 
making merry ! Now they all look grave. Their eyes are 
steadfastly on the Master’s face. They* marvel at the 
unheard-of, wonderful change that hath come over the 
Master. M. seeth the Master in samadhi for the second 
time. It taketh him long to come back to the sense-worjd. 
His limbs now begin to lose their stiffness. His face 
beameth with smiles, the organs of sense begin to come back 
each to its own work. Tears of joy stand at the corners of 
his eyes. He chanteth the sacred name of Rama (God- 
incarnate). M. thinketh to himself, Was it this God-man 
who was only a few moments back sporting with the boys 
like a five-year old child ? ” God-vision, Arjuna had, as told in 
the Bhagavad-Gita. Risbi Udanka in the Mahabharata had 
Visva-rupa shown by Sri Krishna. Prahlada, Dhruva and 

1 Rabindranath Tagore in his masterpiece Sadhana bss defined in eloquent 
words the characteiistics o£ a true Mystic or Bhakta—he who had attained 
the supreme soul in knowledge was filled wiih wisdom and having found him 
in union with the soul was in perfect harmony with the inner s'elf; he having 
realisod him in the heart was free from all selfish desires, and having 
experienced him in all the activities of Ihe world, had attained calmness ; it 

abiding peace: had become united with all, had entered into the life of the 


Samprapya-inam fishayo jnana-lriptah 
Krit-aimano vila-ragah prasantah_ 

Te sarvagam sarvatali priipya dhirah 
Yukt-atmanas sarvam cv-avisanti. 

[Mundaka-Up., III. 2. 5.] 
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pre-historic saints innumerable, had such visions. And in the 
Dravida land (South India), the lives of the Vaishnava saints 
and sages show records of such experiences ; and many other 
Bhaktas of our historic times, such as Chaitanya Gauranga, 1 
Mirabai, Kabir, Tulsidas, Tukarama, Kambar, Valluvar, 
Avvayar, Vemana, Venkafadri Svami, Purandara Das, etc. 
The Mystic visions of the Sufis and the Christian saints are 
recorded in many volumes. Evelyn Underhill’s Mysticism, 
is in this connection an interesting book to read. Also 
William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience is a book 
handy for our exposition here made. I may now quote one 
pre-historic example of Prahlada’s experience : 

Om Damn Vishnave tasmai 

^ Namas tasmai punah punah 



The purport of these stanzas in the Vishnu-Purana is that 
Prahlada in his ecstatic condition felt he had turned himself 
into Para-Brahman, and felt that he was pervading all things, 
that he was all, and from him all things radiated, and in him 
all things were ; and that he was himself the Principle named 
Brahman—the Alpha and the Omega. 

Sri Suka—to chose another example—was a master of 
Mystics. He walked nude amongst maidens and they never- 
felt bashful; for Suka was as pure and innocent as a babe. 
He flew away into the vault of heaven, to the dismay of his 
father, the great Vyasa, who ran after his lost child sending 

1 Read Lord Gauranga, by Shishir Kumar Ghose. 
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forth loud lamentations ; and it is written in the Sri Bhagavata, 
that the name Suka, called by the bereaved father, reverberat¬ 
ed from every object in Nature. “ Putre-ti tan-maya-taya 
taravo virieduh.” It is also written of him : 

Sukas fcu marutat sighram 

Gatim kritv-antariksha-gam 
Darsayitva prabhavam svam 
'SarvatfriruU-gato’bhaval. 

i.e., ‘ Swifter than wind, Suka strode in the sky, and show- 
ing„-phis glory, became one with all things-. 1 Can this be the 
‘ all-pervasive transfusion 5 of Bradley, in his Appearance and 
Reality? or ‘the subject becoming like to the object* of 
Porphyry? 

Paramahamsa Ramakrishna of our own times, as already 
shown, is a striking event confirming the marvellous experi¬ 
ence of all Mystics. He describes his vision again thus : 

“ I do see that Being as a Reality before my very 
eyes ! Why then should I reason ? I do actually see that 
it is the Absolute Who hath become all things about us. It 
is He Who appeareth as the finite Soul and the 

1 with Chinese Mysticism (Laotze), expounded by Chuang-Tze: 
* Only the true wise understand this principle of the identity of things. To 

fheir objectivity, this is the Too, ’ [P. 11. The Simple H ay, by W. Gorn Old-] 
See Section on 'Chinese Mysticism'. Bergson says that there are “ two 
profoundly different ways of knowing a thing. The first implies that we 
move round the object; the second that we egjer into it.” [P. 1. An Introduc¬ 
tion to Metaphysics, brans, by T. E. Hulme.J Cp. Sri Krishna s : ‘ visate tad 
anantaram,’ i.e., ‘ They enter into Me ’; and ‘ praveshtum pha Parantapa ! ’ i.c., 
' to penetrate into Me Bergson speculates upon this idea by his word 
‘ intuition 5 . Says Dr. Bosanquet: ‘.-..as the repellant selCconsciousness 
diminishes, and the sense of unity with the world and with man becomes pre¬ 
eminent . . . tha self is more itself, an5 is more at home.' [Pp. 270—1, Princi¬ 
ple of Individuality and Value.] Attention is called here to the Vedantic 
classification of ‘ Bahih-prajna,' ‘ Antahprajna,’ and ' Ubhayatah prajna’. 
Sfthleirmacher spoke of Spinoza thus: 'the infinite was his beginning and 
his end, the universal his only and eternal love.’ It is for our readers to 
compare these philosophers with the mystic Suka. ‘ We must be the thing 
itself . . [P. 4, Mysticism in English Literature, by C. F. E. 'Spurgeon.} 

Cf. ‘But the Mind may see, by the light of pure reason, beyond the veil of 
the material, into a great'Beyond where Object and Subject cease tp mirage 
each other in distorted duality, and become simply a phase, an idea. 5 [P. xii, 
Concepts of Monism, by A. Worsley.] 
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phenomenal world! One must have an awakening of the 
spirit within, to see thi^ reality. How long must one reason 
or discriminate, saying, ‘ Not this,’ ‘ Not this ’! Why, so long 
as one is unable to see Him as a Reality. Of course it would 
! not do for a person merely to say, “ I have seen beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that it is He Who hath become all ”, 
Mere saying is not enough. By the Lord’s Grace the Spirit 
must be quickened. Spiritual awakening is followed by 
samadhi. In this state one forgetteth that one hath a body; 
one loseth all attachment to things of the world—‘ woman and 
gold’; one liketh no other words than those relating to God; 
one is sorely troubled if called upon to listen to worldly 
||. matters. The spirit within being awakened, the next step is 
'■ the realisation of the Universal Spirit. It is the spirit that 
can realise the Spirit.” Spiritual things are spiritually 
j discerned. Says the Upanishat: ‘ Hrida manisha manas- 
' abh'i klpto, etc.’ [ Katha-Up ., VI. 9.] 

It is on these experiences of Sri Ramakrishna that 
G. Lowes Dickinson in his Appearances already quoted, justifies 
his judgment that: “ There are in man two religious impulses, 
or, if the expression be preferred, two aspects of the rHigious 
impulse, i have called them the religion of the Eternal and 
the religion of Time; and India, I suggest, stands pre-eminently 
for the one, the West fo^he other, while the other countries 
of the. East rank rather with the West than with India.” 
(Pp. 231—32.) I?idia has thus a unique spiritual position in 
the world. 

Now as regards Sri Krishna’s reference to the light of 
wisdom whjch He strikes in the devotee’s heart, thereby 
dispelling all darkness, we have from Sri Ramakrishna this": 

x ‘ Let me make this clear to you. A person, suppose, is 
in a dark room. He rubbeth the matches on the side of the 
box and all at once a light is ^struck ! If the Lord is gracious 
enough to strike the light for us and dissipate the darkness of 
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ignorance, then it is that all doubts shall cease for ever! ” 
(Gospel of ?ri Ramakrishria, p. 31$.) 

Read the Upanishadic declaration : 



Sri Ramakrishna says : ‘ that it is the Absolute Who hath 
become all things This is in concord with the Bhagavad- 
Gita passage: “ Vasudevas sarvam iti God is All. Here it is 
of metaphysical importance to know what, the converse 
“ sarvam Vasudeva iti ” would signify. • There is a vast 
difference between the two ways of this statement. In his 
Manual of Ethics, in the Chapter ‘ Ethics and Metaphysics ’ 
(p. 473) Dr. J. S. Mackenzie discovers the difference in its 
import. He writes : “ The deeper Pantheism is distinguished 
from this superficial one in that its meaning is summed up, 
not in the saying that ‘ All is God,’ but that ‘ God is all 
But in ‘All is God,’ one may discojgsr Pantheism.”’ 

From all the foregoing, however, it is clear that the My stic’s 
capacity, physically, noetically and ethico-assthetically, can be 
enhanced so as to intuit God. Sri Ramanuja’s faculty for 
such experience was raised to the extent of talking with God 
in His objective Images = —3 coup-d’etat epiphany of the fact of 
Divine immanency in. all things. Yes. What greater feat 
could we conceive than this projection of one’s subjectivity 
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into an object or in other words seeing the God within—with¬ 
out. This is a greater feat than the dissociation into fifty 
bodies of the old Yogi, Saubhari, in the days of the Emperor 
Mandhatri. 

Worship, objective or subjective, should be towards a 
worthy object, which by its holy and loving associations 
attracts a devout heart. Mystics like Ramanuja were able 
to transfer their subjective nature into an inert object or in 
other words evoke Divinity whefe it is most latent or dormant. 
This is what is called Para-kdya-pravesa br Svaslhavesa, or 
the Mystic’s own religious psychopathy, or in a more appro¬ 
priate word, theopathy. In this manner, any object in one’s 
self or out of him in Nature can to a Mystic become an object of 
adoration, love and worship. ‘ Annam Brahm-eti,’ etc. “ Even 
these objects,” says Evelyn Underhill, 1 “ which minister to 
our sense-life may well be used to nourish our spirits too. 
Who has not watched the intent meditations of a comfortable 
cat brooding upon the Absolute Mouse? You, if you have a 
philosophic twist, may transcend such relative views of 
Reality, and try to meditate on Time, Succession, even Being 
itself: or again on human intercourse, birth, growth, and 
death. (Ci here, e.g., the meditation, ethico-emotional, pres¬ 
cribed in the Bhagavad-Gita, where one mode is to dwell 
on janma-mrityu-jara-vyadhi-duhkha-dosh-a-nudarsanam, 2 13th 
Adh„ verses, 8— 12 ); on a flower, a river, the various tapestries 
of the sky. Evert your own emotional life will provide you with 
the ideas of love, joy, peace, mercy, conflict, desire. You may 
range, with Kant, from the stars to the moral law. If your turn 
be to religiorj, the richest and most evocative of fields is open to 
your choice : from the plaster-image to the Mysteries qf Faith. 1 ’ 

Contemplation may be fixed, as we say, on any of the 
categorical features of God, such as Svarupa, Rupa, Guna and 
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Vibhuti. Under the Vibhuti form, you may fix your mind on 
the tip of the nose, or the middle' of the brows, as e.g., are 
prescribed in the Bh.-Gita, or on an image, entirely exterior to 
one’s self; and the Mystic’s feat is to see his self in that 
image—God is thus, not metaphorically, but actually, realised 
everywhere. Hence Sri Vedanta-Desika writes in the 
Sarikalpa-Suryodaya: 


Visuddhe visva-rupas ya 
yatra kvachana vigra 



i.e., “ In whatsoever image, associated with the Holy and the 
All-formed I dwell in love, there I accomplish my samadhi, 
i.e., oneness with God ”, 

A great psychologist like William James, after examining 
various theories, gives it as his conviction that the expansion 
of man, physically, noetically, ethically, emotionally, and 
ecstatically,' is a fact, whatever be the modes of expression, 
as evidenced by the various religions of the world. Here are 
his words : 

“ Disregarding the over-beliefs, and confining ourselves 
to what is common and generic, we have in the fact that the 
conscious person is continuous with a wider self through which 
saving experiences come, a positive content of religious experi¬ 
ence which, it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as 
far as it goes.’ n 

Further my own three booklets, the Occidental, the Ori¬ 
ental, and the Theosophical, views of Inspiration, Intuition, and 
Ecstasy, may be read, for collateral facts connected with 
Mystic visions and experiences. 
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In recent days in South India, we had Mystics like 
Pillai-p-Perumal, Venkata'dri Svami, Embar Jlyar, etc., com¬ 
paring with Paramahamsa Ramakrishna of Bengal, whose 
lives in the vernaculars are still available for reading. 

Sri Krishna says that the general experience of pious souls 
i is that every pore of their bodies thrills with glow—“Sarva- 
dvareshu dehe’smin prakasa upajayate”. [Bh.-Gita, xiv. 11.] 

One fact is clear that according to the Karma and Transmi¬ 
gration doctrine, we are in our present life but fragments of 
our bigger self. 1 Hence we have an infinite destiny to fulfil; 
of the divine nature of which the Mystic has glimpses granted. 
Our infinite being and destiny are implicated in the doctrine 
t of Karma categorised under Sanchita, Prarabdha and AgSmiA 
i . These put together make us a huge entity, of which Sri 
: ; Krishna gives the description contained in the Bh.-Gita verse 

; i fir. 28]: 

: ! * Avyakt-adlni bhutani 

Vyakta-madhyani Bharata ; 

Avyakta-nidhanany-eva . . . 

, Hartmann’s and also Samuel Butler’s, “ Unconsciousness ” 
may well do duty here’ fdr the term ‘ Avyakta’. Even from 
the deep-sleep, experience, our larger seli is made evident. 
Sri Sankarh writes: 

Buddhantatsvapnanta-kramena samprasanna eshah tasmin samprasade 
sfhitva tatah purariahaf prachyulas svapne ratva charitva,” elc. . . {Br- 
Up , VI. 3 §4, Com.) 

Now compare the deliverances of a modern psychologist, 
and see how they echo the old Vedantic ideas as set forth 
above: 

"The further limits of our being plunge, it seems td'me, 
into an altogether other dimension, of existence, from thp 
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sensible and merely ‘ understandable ’ world. Name it the 
Mystical region, or the supernatural region, whichever you 
choose. So far as our ideal impulses originate in this region 
(and most of them do originate in it, for we find them possess¬ 
ing us in a way for which we cannot articulately account), we 
belong to it in a more intimate sense than that in which we 
belong to the visible world, for we belong in the most intimate 
sense wherever our ideals belong. Yet the unseen region in 
question is not merely ideal, for it produces effects in this 

The Vedantic ideas in connection with this subject, as 
involved in the expression: “ Anadi-karma-vasana-ruchi- 
prakriti-sambandha,” or ‘ samskaras ’ or latent memory-record 
of all the past 2 , and as expounded in such works as Sri 
Lokacharya’s Tattva-Traya, may be usefully studied. A practi¬ 
cal moral, following from these considerations, may here be 
stated, and which is embodied in a verse : 

Janmantara-sahasreshu 

Ya buddbir bhavita nrinam 
Tam eva bhajate jantuh 
Upadeso nir-arlhakah. 

Read ‘ congenial predispositions ’ in G. F. Stout’s Manual 
of Psychology ; also, ‘ What is meant by Character ’ in this 
Work. The Vedantic ‘ Samskaras ’ (anamnesis) may be studied 
along with the ' subconscious ’ or ‘subliminal’ speculations of 
modern psychology. 

Hence there is much raw material in the world, f. r the 
Mystic to work upon. Mystics, therefore, are god-sends to 
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humanity. They may be said to be minor ‘ avataras “ God¬ 
send ” is a significant word, as proving the “ Mutation ” 
theory propounded by De Vries. According to him the infinite 
stream (Karma) of life has bars put across at intervals, to 
divert the waters of life into new tracts and novel purposes. 
“ These mutations or interruptions in continuity correspond 
with the transition from, the physical to the vital ( i.e ., from 
the ‘ anna-maya ’ to the’ 1 prana-maya kosa ’), from the vital to 
the mental (he., from the ‘ prana-maya ’ to the ‘mano-maya 
kosa), from the mental to the moral (he., from the ‘ mano- 
maya’ to the ‘vijhana-maya kosa’), and from the moral to the 
religious (he., from the ‘ vijhana-maya ’ to the ‘ananda-maya 
kosa’).”’ The’ God-sends ’ bring about these changes. 

Again, Vedanta has the Karma theory on'one hand and the 
Kripa theory (Grace) on the other hand. How the: e inter¬ 
act ^s illustrated by the Mutation theory. This doctrine is 
expounded in the work called, ‘ Sri-Vachana-Shushana,’ 
which was read in the Parliament of Religions, held in 
Chicago, U.S.A., in the year 1893. 

Mystics and Mystic experiences are’ therefore features in 
the economy of Nature, for which God has made provision. 
That there* are prophets in all lands, is the positivist or 
humanistic thought of our present twentieth century. It is the 
old Vedantic thought of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother¬ 
hood of Souls, of which truth the Bhagavad-Gita of Sri 
Krishna is a valuable exposition. This work is the Manual of 
the Mystic, and the Mystic is the Hope of Humanity." The 


* P. 26, Bernhardi and Creation, A New Theory of Evolution, by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne. The ‘creeping’ and ^he ‘leaping’ characteristics of 
evolution, will be referred to later. * 
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Mystics constitute the mark-links in a long chain. Here are 
a few pre-historic names constituting such salient links: 


Prahlada •—Narada—Parasara—-Pu 
Suka —Saunaka—Bhishm 
Rukmangad—Arjuna—Vasishtha- 
Punyan iman parama-bhagavatan 


indarika—Vyaa—ambaris 
a—Dalbhyan; 


[Pandava-Prapanna-Gua 


With hosts of modern souls, treading in their footsteps. 
Then there are the Saviours, and the Incarnations, the Logoic 
Theophanies, and the whole chain linked to the Throne of 
God—the Ideal of Beauty, Goodness and Truth ( Sat-Chit - 
Ananda )—in other words, the concrete Absolute Who is True, 
Who is Good, and Who is Beautiful'—the Concrete Absolute 
Ideal, which is common to both Science and Religion, between 
which to the Mystic, there is no conflict. Mystic sense, or 
mystic experience, or mysticism tout ensemble, and considered 
in this thesis by the modern scientific comparative method, 5 
is a natural evolutionary product in the progress of form, life 
and mind (=consciousness)“—the natural fruit of the tree of 
evolution—and subject therefore to a cosmic law, fulfilled in 
due course of development, which when not understood in 
all its entirety, is ascribed to miracle—miracle savouring of 
the infringement of such cosmic law either by Divine inter¬ 
vention, or by human contravention. Our treatment of 
mysticism in these papers, is therefore dynamical, not statical. 
The dynamic view-point is to stand above all statical prejudice 
either of Science or Religion, so far as these may make 



■* See Section I, about states ot consciousness. 
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dogmatic assertions obstructing progressive thought, which 
integrates knowledge irito a synthetic coherent whole. 
Mystic experience aims at such synthetic Unity; and it is 
also the integrate aspect of consciousness unfolding in the soul 
from the very start of cosmic process the unfolding ration¬ 
ally suggesting the education of a mystic sense hitherto latent, 
as the education of special senses, sight, etc., from the primi¬ 
tive substratum, the tactile sense. The mystics, viz., the 
Jnanis, the Yogis, the Munis, the Rishis, the Bhaktas, the 
Siddhas, are thus-the protagonists, 1 .who lead the van for all 
Humanity as its Hope of transcending the general threshold 
of conciousness, in other words of passing the border between 
the Human and the Super-human, 5 ultimately debouching into 
Narayanic consciousness, which is the message of Vedic 
mysticism—the aparoksh-anubhuti, or the intuitional sensing 
of the Divine 

Yasmat param n-aparam asti kinchit. 3 

i.e., ' That attained, beyond which there is no more to attain ’. 
Inasmuch) as the Narayanic consciousness is corollary to 
the Divine Power immanent in the Cosmos—this is Evolution¬ 
ism as against Creationism— 1 mysticism is scientifically justi¬ 
fied by its cardinal doctrine that the Divine is realised within 
—within the Heart, within one’s own Heart, and within the 
Heart of all Nature. Thoreau’s experience may here be useful 
as an illustration. ‘ In the midst of a gentle rain ... I was 



the superconscious, and we gel 
Beyond.* [P. 162, Psychology 
3 Svetasvatara-Up.,Ul. 9. 

i Read John Fiske’s Outlines of fnsmic Philosophy, Part III, Ch. I. (The 
Question Restated). '' 

19* 


a real though dim and confused glimpse of 
and Mystic Experience, by John Howley, M 
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suddenly sensible of such sweet Snd beneficent society in 
Nature, in the very pattering of the drops, and in every sound 
and sight around my house,an infinite and unaccountable friend¬ 
liness all at once like an atmosphere sustaining me, as made 
the fancied advantages of human neighbourhood insignificant, 
and I have never thought of them since. Every little pine- 
needle expanded and swelled with sympathy and befriended 
me. I was so distinctly made aware of somethinglrindred to 
me, even in scenes which we are accustomed to call wild and 
dreary . . . that I thought no place could ever be strange to 

Are we led to pantheism here ? ‘ It would be more 
accurate to say that this experience leads to the positive 
element in pantheism—the doctrine of immanence.’ ! This 
is one-half of the Narayanic consciousness. If the transcen¬ 
dence (tiara) of the Divine is combined with this so-called 
pantheism, we have the full significance of this consciousness, 
which is experience. This complete truth or secret of the 
Cosmos is aphoristically stated by the Upanishat: 9 

Antar bahis cha tat-sarvam vyapya Narayanas-sthitah * 

i.e., ‘ Permeating within and without—all—Nariyana is 



• 1 Taittiriya-Up., 1 Narayana-sukta \ 
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Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, M.A., our modern East cum 
West 1 thinker, makes some remarks which are germane to 
mystic experience. He says : ‘ That a higher principle operates 
in the universe and that reality is not an assemblage of things 
as they immediately are and appear to us, are the conclusions 
| of mystical insight. Absolutism satisfies the mystic element 
in man. (Wm.) James recognises that absolutism has given 
satisfaction to most noble minds and has thus pragmatist 
justification. It offers consolations for the shortcomings of. 
mundane .existence and gratifies the longing for cosmic emo¬ 
tion. It is not impossible for the average man to reach the 
mystic state when he can verify the truth of the absolutist 
vision. 5 The mystic insight is in the power of all. We only 
1 need to employ the higher sense which so few use. While mys- 
f ticism is not a part of the normal soul’s experience, it still can 
| enter into it. .The all-form 3 can appear to all when it will be 
seen how the each-form is a relative degradation 4 or expres¬ 
sion of tlje all-form.- To a man steeped in the world and lost 
in this labyrinth, the absolute may be “ a metaphysical 
monster, neither intelligence nor will, 5 neither self nor collec¬ 
tion of selves, neither truthful, good, nor beautiful as we under- 
, stand thesfe terms But to the mystic, it is the supreme all- 
enveloping spirit which is perfection itself. ^Absolutism is not, 
therefore, without its empirical verification. James admits 
that “ the existence of mystical states absolutely overthrows the 



f ' Kulastha ? 


« Pluralistic Universe, by Wm. James. 
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pretensions of non-mystical states to be the sole and ultimate 
dictator of what we may believe”. [Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 427.] 1 

About mystic experience, let us somewhat hear Walt 
Whitman, who is reputed to be a mystic : 

‘ There is, apart from mere intellect in the make up of 
every superior human identity, a wondrous something 1 that 
realises without argument, frequently without what is called 
education (though I think it the goal and apex of all education 
deserving the name), an intuition of the absolute balance/ in 
time and space, of the whole of this multifariousness, this 
revel of fools/ an incredibly made belief and general unsettled¬ 
ness we call the world ; a soul-sight of that divine clue and 
unseen thread 1 which holds the whole congeries of things, all 
history and time, qpd all events however trivial, however 
momentous, like a leashed dog in the hand of the hunter.’ 8 

When we discourse on mystic experiences, non-mystics 
look askance. This is natural, for mystjcs are a rare type of 
humanity. Hence Sri Krishna said : 

Kaschit yatati siddhaye 

Kaschit MSm vetti tatvatah. [Bh.-GUa, VII. 3.] • 

i.e., ‘ One man in a thousand attempts for Perfection; and 
of those who so attempt, few come to know Me in truth ’. 

To others, mystic experience or spiritual exaltation or 
emotional ebullition for God bursting into flamboyant expres¬ 
sion of language and, gesture, is a world as yet in negation. But 

’ P. 264, The Reign of Religion m Contemporary Philosophy. 

*Cp.: Bh.-GUa, II. 29: Ascharyavat etc. 

3 Cp. : ‘ Yo’vam yogas tvayS proktah, Samyena Madhusudana.’ 

[Bh.-Gitd, VI. 33.) S5mya=balance. 

4 Ibid., II. 69, ‘ Ya nisa, etc.’ " Pittar enre, etc. [Tiru-vay-mozhi.] 

3 Cp'. “ Sutre mani-gapa iva.” [Bh.-GUa, VII. 7.] Cp. Sdtr-dtmd 

« P. 174, Specimen Days and Collects. 
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what is this experience, an'd is it rationally defensible ? It is so 
defensible from all the various facts so far arrayed, and others 
that will further be adduced. Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, M.A.— 
a psychologist, philosopher, and who is a student of Mysticism 
besides, says, on the subject of experiences, as follows, which 
have application to the mystic : ‘When we talk of intuitional 
truths, we are not getting into any void beyond experience. It 
is the highest kind of experience where the intellectual con¬ 
science of the philosopher and the soaring imagination of the 
poet are combined.' Intuitional experience is within the reach 
of all provided they themselves strain to it. a These intuitional 
truths are not to be put down for chimeras simply because 
it is said that intellect is not adequate to grasp them. The 
whole, the Absolute, which is the highest concrete, is so rich 
that its wealth of content refuses to be jorced into the fixed 
form of intellect. The life of spirit is so overflowing that it 
bursts all barriers. It is vastly richer than human thought 
can compass. It breaks through every conceptual form and 
makes all intellectual determination impossible. While intellect 
has access to it, it can never exhaust its fulness. The real is 
no more a pulseless identity excluding all difference, nor is it 
a chaotic .disconnectedness with no order in it. It is the 
spiritual life, embracing the facts of natgre which are shot 
through and through with the forms of mind. Philosophy is 
neither purely conceptualist nor merely empiricist, but is 
intuitional. 3 Art is the living expression of the soul 'which 
feels itself to be in tune with the infinite. Morality is no more 
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self-satisfaction or blind obedience to a set of categorical 
imperatives but is the life of a soul which feels its grip firmly 
on the spiritual destiny of the world. Philosophy, art and 
religion become different expressions of the one feeling of 
unity with the universe. This feeling of the essential oneness 
of the world-spirit failed the facts in the lower stages and 
made them lower, but now the identity is revealed and the 
Absolute is reached.' 

Prof. Radhakrishnan, is en rapport with my own views, 
and it is no wonder therefore that his thoughts on the 
Upanishadic Mysticism are coincident with mine. With my 
own statements in various connections in my present disserta¬ 
tion, about the Anandic aspect of God, and the mystic’s main 
affinity thereto. Prof. Radhakrishnan reverberates. Only 
one sentence from his Chapter on Reality based on the Upanish- 
ads, shall suffice to bear this out: 

* The whole world is in Ananda ,’ 1 2 and therefore every 
soul is potentially mystic, or involved in this Ananda, i.e.. 
Love and Bliss, nolens volens. 

To experience, intuit or actualise, or realise this state of 
Bliss is the Mystics’ magnum opus. And all mystics speak 
of a faculty which when it begins to function, has this reality 
of bliss brought jsvjthin the closest embrace of consciousness. 
This is called the mystic sense,—vision—insight—intui¬ 
tion-inward eye—the Fire 3 —the wine of the Mystics— 
Ananda. 

‘ The day of days, the great day of the feast of life, is that" 
in which the inwapd eye opens to the Unity in things, to the 
omnipresence of law ;—sees that what is must be, and ought 
to-be, or is the best .’ 4 , 

1 Pp. 440—1, The Reign ol Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. 

2 P. 441, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. 

3 Compare the Fire of the Rishis ; the Fire of Zoroaster. 

* Emerson’s Essays, Vol. II. ‘ Fate 
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§ri Krishna, the Lord 1 of Mystics, gave the mystic eye to 
see His glories, even to the’philistine netherds.' Sri Bhagdvata, 
X. 28.14, chronicles thus: ‘Iti sanchintya Bhagavan Maha- 
karuniko vibhuh, Darsa ya masa lokam svam, Gopanam 
■ tamasah param 

Hegel says, as regards the highest worth of religious 
(same as mystical) experience : 

“ All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious 
consciousness they possess truth, and they have always re¬ 
garded religion as constituting their true dignity and the 
sabbath of their lives. Whatever awakens in us doubt and 
fear, all sorrow and all care, we leave behind on the shores 
i'j of time: and as from the highest peak of a mountain, far away 
; from all definite view of what is earthly, we look down 
j: calmly on all the temptations of the landscape and of the 
: i world, so with,the spiritual eye man, lifted out of the hard 
realities of the actual-world, contemplates it as something 
; having only the semblance of existence, which, seen from 
j this pure region bathed in the beams of the spiritual sun, 
I merely reflects back its shades of colour, its varied tints and 
lights, softened away into eternal rest.”’ 

An Indian mystic Experience to an Englishman, 
Mr. Price, Collector, is recorded in my Jgfae of Ramanuja, 
pp. 62 to 65, which is of momentous value to all the mystic 
world. This may be usefully consulted. 

“ Religious (mystic) experience, peculiarly so called, 
needs, in my opinion,” says Wm. James, “to be carefully 
considered and interpreted by every one who aspires to reason 
out a more .complete philosophy.” ” And according to Dean 
Inge, mysticism is the most scientific form of religion. 
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The accounts of visions, such'as those of Arabtiahena in 
the Mahdbharata, of Ramanuja in the V aikuntha-gadya, of Arddi 
Viraf of Iran, 1 of Adamnan the Irish seer', the Divine Comedy 
of Italian Dante, the English Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained of Milton, and Pilgrim’s Progress of Bunyan,* 
St. John’s Afrocalybse and such others, may be taken as the 
allegorical expressions of the mystic sense, or mystic experi¬ 
ences allegorised for between poets and mystics is but a 
hair’s breadth.' St. Andal’s Dream is to the point. 

The Upanishadic experiences of Nachiketas, as recorded 
in those mystic treatises, of Nachiketas having actually 
entered the Gate of Death confronting Yama Himself, the 
Functionary of Death, and resurrecting to life again bringing 
to mankind immortal messages of spiritual wisdom, is an ex¬ 
perience—mystic experience if it may be so called '—which 
surpasses similar occurrences recorded in, the annals of 
mankind—, a Divine Vision combined of both the beatific 
(=the Heights of God) ’ 1 and the terrific (=the Valleys of 
God) 5 . Visions shown by Sri Krishna to Arjuna have no 
parallel at all in any other Scripture. Thus the Mystic proves 
that there is no Death b . 


1 See Dante Papers, by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 
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The mystic faculty whidh determines such judgments of the 
serious events of life, such as death, is, as said in this Scrip¬ 
ture, capable of being developed by concentrating the mind on 
the Object of the quest, and withdrawing it from other objects: 

‘ Abhyasena tu Kaunteya vairagyena cha grihyate.’ 1 In 
this condition attained, the view-point of the mind is changed 
from the private to the public, 2 and in the change the vision 
of the ordinary man is transformed into the vision of the 
mystic, and truths are realised which before evaded the 
observation of the absent-minded layman. 

This change of vision and the consequent experience 
obtained is said to be the Vedantic vision : 

‘ Vedanta-vijnana-sunischit-arthah.’ 

\_Mahd-Narayana-Up., X. 6.] 
i.e., ‘ Ascertaining Reality by Vedantic super-knowledge ' 
How the laymap experiences cold and heat, pain and pleasure, 
etc., and how the mystic does, may be studied in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and an illustration, as to the mystics’ view and judg¬ 
ment on such cardinal events of life such as disease, death, 
and disposal of man, taken from an Upanishat, is most 
illuminating. The passage runs thus : 

‘ Etad vai paramam tapo yad vyabitas tasya te paramam 
ha-iva lokam jayati, etc.’ 3 ^ 

i.e., ‘ Attacked by Disease, he takes the suffering to be 
his chastening penance; Death supervening, he takes the 
conveyance thereon from home to the woods, as the sequester¬ 
ed spot consecrated for contemplation, and Cremation or final 
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Disposal of him in the fires, he takes as his final oblation into 
the all-purifying God.’ 

It is evident from all these observations the method 
which is peculiar to the mystic, and by following which he 
attains to a vision and experience which are screened from 
the ordinary folk who pay no regard to such transcendent 
concerns of life, and its intrinsic value. 

The mystic’s valuation of things may aptly be described 
therefore as' transvaluation of all values 1 which the layman in 
his superficial unthinking manner attaches to things ; whereas 
the Mystic is always aware of their ultimate connotations— 
the Paryavasana vritti, 1 as Sri Ramanuja calls it—the 
Narayanic consciousness, in other words. Hence riddles of 
life which escape solution by the philistine are unravelled by 
the mystic philosopher, by the method of contemplation 
following on concentration—and the mystic, sense and ex¬ 
perience thereby becoming evident.' 1 

It may here be remembered that the fundamental postulates 
of mysticism as stated in the beginning of this thesis are the 
ideas of God, Soul, and Immortality ; and the intimate kinship 
of soul to God, as Sesha —or the inherent attribute of the soul, 
viz., Seshatva, dwelt upon in several places of this dissertation 
— is to be understood as that which contains within itself the 
' About Values, see Section V, Parts I and II. 
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potentialities and possibilities of the sense called the mystic 
developing from it in several stages, in the course of time, and 
bringing with it correlated experiences. 

How the idea of Seshatva is so intimately associated with 
the unfoldment of the mystic faculty and experiences will be 
j further expanded in the Section on ‘ Dravidian Mysticism 

Seshatva is the inherent quality of the soul’s being at the 
entire disposal of God. Disposability of the soul by God is 
the closest kinship which is metaphorically expressed as that of 
Bride and Bridegroom, the spiritual pilgrim’s progress of Love 
between himself and God, which is symbolised as the 
marriage between Radha and Krishna. To this subject, a 
section will be devoted: the Art of Divine Love. 

I !■ The idea of Seshatva,' the intimate relation of soul to God 
|j; —in which is latent all the mystic unfoldings as the soul 

! j advances towards its spouse, is perhaps made clearer by two 
’ extracts: 

‘ Man is himself, as the fathers used to say, organised for 
I God. The religious feeling is the general sense of God, and 
His righteousness, which we have because we are organised 
for it, and by birthright are of the kingdom of heaven.’ 2 

* It is «aid that this earth, a mere point in space, receives' 
into its fertile soil influences from the wfcple expanse of the 
heavens, that into these mortal bodies is taken up not merely 
the dust of the earth, but the dust of which the stars are 
made ; so that an arm of flesh, in its bone, and tissues, and 
blood, may possess, organised for our use, particles of matter 
that have drifted earthward from all outlying space—but 
while our science thus asserts our kinship through our very 
bodies with distant worlds, and the whole created universe, 
nevertheless, shall we deny in the same breath, the 
relationship of our spirits to all spirits and to the Father of 
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all ? ’' Seshatva is thus the seed of mystic sense and ex¬ 
perience. Indian Mysticism lays stress both on ‘ that man is 
for God,’ and on ‘ that God is for man V They are related as 
hand to body. Or the intestinal relation. 

All life begins with feeling; knowledge acquired contri¬ 
butes to the contents of feeling which thereby grows intenser. 
When knowledge culminates in the knowledge of God, the 
feeling (which is faith) blossoms into the bliss {atfanda) of the 
Divine, 3 which is the mystic’s unfolded faculty functioning in 
Divine Experience. During this process, the soul is not made 
but washed. One may choose to call what is washed dross or 
sin. Washed, the soul is found, not made, as the gem is 
found in the ore by removing the foreign ingredients, with 
which it is covered. What is discovered is in the specific 
seshatva or mystic relationship of soul with God. This kinship 
is intrinsic in the soul, but it lay obscured or, eclipsed so far. 
Reason?—It is Lila .’ The life of the world is nothing but a 
sport and a play, says the Koran. The life to come is the 
Nitya-Vibhuti —the ultimate estate and experience. 

. I would recommend for an account of various experiences, 
the enormous fiterature contained in the Puranas," in the 
histories of the Saints of all the countries, my own Lives of 
the Dravide Saints, James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, 
etc. The Psychology of Religion , by E. D. Starbuck, is a 
statistical rationale of spiritual experiences in the West, and 
0 the present Dialectique on Mysticism from the Indian view- 
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point is a useful Eastern* contribution to research scholars. 
In the Preface to his book*of Starbuck’s, William James says 
that ‘. . similar collections ought yet to be made from Catholic, 
Jewish, Muhammadan, Buddhist and Hindu sources V 
The 'Hindu, and Buddhist and somewhat of Persian sources 
J presented in this thesis, cannot therefore but be of value at least 
to the dry statistician, who is bound for a census-taking of 
religious orteiystic experiences. Buck’s and Nanjunda Row’s 
Cosmic Consciousness or (Mukti ), are helpful books on this 
subject. Lord Gcturanga by Shishir Kumar Ghose, is a 
typical book to understand what ecstatic bliss is—in other- 
words the mystic experience. But Sri Bhagavata is the 
ions ei. origo of all mysticism, where it will be discovered 
that Illumination which as in the case of Buddha 2 and 
1| of Christ 3 , is confined to an individual, is sown broadcast 
'j by Sri Krishna, the Master-Mystic, and 16,000 Gopis is 
the minimum figure which attained such Illumination. 
Rasa-Lila—which is specially treated elsewhere—is a unique 
i example of Universal Illumination, and so is the Visvarut>a 
j Darsana, 1 which, granted to Arjuna was shared by the Uni¬ 
verse. The Bhagavai-Vishayam on the \zhvars or the 
Dravidian Saints is a record of mystic experience which 1*ay 
be said to have no parallel in the world- These sfftntly 
mystics take precedence of all later demonstrations. They 
reach nearest to Sri Krishna’s times. In this work the fullest 
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import ct Narayanic consciousness receives its«nulti-pbased 
exposition. Narayanic consciousness differs from what is 
familiarly known to the world as cosmic consciousness in this, 
that the former expression explicitly connotes the experience 
of the Divinity within and without according to the scriptural 
passage: 

‘ Antar babis cha tat sarvam vyapya Narayanas sthitah ” ; 

Whereas cosmic consciousness indicates the expansion of 
the consciousness potential in the soul. 

The primeval mystics were the Rishis, for they im¬ 
mediately (or intuitionally as Bergsonians may have it) 
apprehended Truth, the term Rishi literally meaning the 
seer — Drashta the Vedas were inspirations that came 
through their medium. The sanest mysticism therefore, bereft 
of all exuberance and exaggeration, may be sought for in 
the Vedic Rishis, whose utterances, used in this dissert¬ 
ation on many occasions, may therefore be safely regarded 
as model exposition of Divine Truth as it is. This Indian 
view of mysticism may claim therefore universal recognition ; 
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nor do I knew so far that they conflict at all with the general 
truths expounded by all religions, and other forms ot mysticism 
which have arisen in other lands than India. The basic 
doctrines are that the Universe is Divine in constitution and 
is designed for optimism. Other doctrines are auxiliary and 
bear the stamp of small differences of hue and shade, which 
are of no material consequence. We have had pessimistic 
(weeping)' philosophers in the world, of which the Buddha 
is the type, but their conclusion defeated their premises. 2 

Carl du Prel writes : ‘ Corresponding to the results of the 
struggle for existence, optimism remains valid for the 
biological and historical capacity of the race for development; 
pessimism is limited to the individual. If, further, there 
! accedes to man, besides his terrestrial place, a place in the 

1 universe (f.e., a citizen of the universe), then pessimism has 
the further limitation, that it is valid only for the earthly 
!; phase of our existence. Then would pessimism, with all 
1 its justification, be only a partial aspect within the optimistic 
■ view.’ 1 It would be an accident in the progress of optimism. 

I Carl Du Prel has given serious thought to the phenomena 
. of dream, memory and somnambulism, and concludes that ‘if 
in somnambulism, as the fundamental form of all mysticism, 
we find a transcendental kernel of our being, then shall we 
penetrate also into the transcendental order of things V 

The monistic doctrine of the soul which he expounds 
leads us to the Vedantic doctrines of the eternality of souls 
and their constant expansion by palingenetic processes, 
which takes to count of all developments through mysticism. 

The mystics to }>e successful myst be ethical men. Hence 
in all yogic practices, moral preparations as prerequisites are’ 

'Tike Heraclitus; but we had laughing philosophers as well, like 
Domocritus. 

- See the Section on Mysticism and Buddhism. 

" Pp. 260—261, Philosophy o/Mysticisrn, Vol. II. (bans, by C. C. Massey). 

« Pp. 315, Vol. II. Ibid. 
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enjoined. For instance in the Ashfanga Yoga (or eight-limbed 
mystic practices) of Patanjali, Yama and Niyama are the basic 
moral competency requisite for spiritual experience. This 
ancient ethical injunction is voiced forth by John Howley, 
M.A., thus:' 

‘ All are practically agreed as to the necessity of a 
thorough moral ascesis. The would-be mystic must get his 
outer man in thorough control; his passions must be subdued, 
and his instincts disciplined. Any lack in this will entail 
at least failure, and possibly grave danger, during later stages, 
when the emptying of the field of consciousness is attempted. 
Then the higher centres of control being withdrawn, there is 
a very real danger of mischievous automatism in the unmorti¬ 
fied lo'ger centres. To this we may attribute much of 
the scandalous aberrations among the Beghards, the Illu¬ 
minati, the Fraticelli, and others, who have attempted the 
psychic ascesis before their bodies had been sufficiently 
mortified. Apart from this possibility of somatic anarchy, 
unruly passions and untrained instincts are utterely destruc¬ 
tive of that psychic calm which is an essential pre-requisite 
of any real psychic kenosis. Any irritation, any persistent 
temptation will keep the psychic elements of the*field of con¬ 
sciousness in a state of acute activity and defy all efforts of 
the will to induce quiet among them. Before the conscious 
field can be reduced, the nascent idea must be excluded and 
its source cut off. That is the work to be accomplished by 
suitable mortification, by ascetical practices pushed further 
than is needed for the active moral life. The mystic must 
acquire not merely the moral force to overcome temptation, 
'but the strength not to be mentally disturbed by it. Is it at 
all surprising then that the ascetical regime adopted by 
mystics in every 1 age is of a severity quite appalling to those 
whose moral ideal is a moderate outward respectability ? If 

1 P. 190, Psychology and Mystical Experience. 
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it costs an irascible man much to control the mere outward 
expression of his feelings, how much more to check their 
inward reverberation? All the vices may have been cut 
down, but their roots have to be grubbed up, or they will 
sprout reminiscences, a crop of nascent ideas to keep the field 
of consciousness in'a state of tension. Hence the prolonged 
severity of this primary ascesis, the hard labour of self¬ 
correction, before any successful effort can be made in the 
second ascesis, the disciplining of the middle self.’ 1 (Asces('s= 
Asceticism; Aenosi's=Self-emptying or self-effacement, the via 
negativa). 

ftence mystic sense and mystic experience are of per¬ 
manent value when attained on strict ethical grounds; and 
attained by means of loving contemplation on God—thg method 
of the mystic. His mode is the emotional in excelsis. Amore 
intellectualis Dpi. 

Festina lente is God’s law, and this law is evident in all 
the performances of nature ; for example, Geology shows us 
what millions of years it took God to prepare our own earth 
to be fit for our residence. Hence mystics will cast them¬ 
selves on the patience of God and not strain for immediate 
results. ‘ The brave souls who have sought after imperishable 
truth have told us that the light broke ufton their upward, 
larger eye only after watching, disappointment, and frequent 
weariness of heart, but when it shone forth it was found to be 
worth the waiting for.’ 3 

. The mystic aims at the ultimate ‘ imperceptible,’ which is 
God, and which is alindriya , i.e., beyond the known regions 
of the ‘ perceptible ’. But is this^ imperceptible ’ attainable ? 
E. D. Fawcett says : “. . . We want ‘ imperceptibles ’ which 
are merely cut off from us by the existing limitations of our 

1 Plotinus demands a strict moral discipline. See Philosophy of Plotinus , 
by W. R. Inge. Purificatifln is the first stage. Then come Enlithtenment 
and Unification. 

5 P. 15, Some Difficulties of Unhclief, by S. Fletcher Williams. 

21 * 
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powers, being of such a character lhat they may well be pre¬ 
sent to superhuman imagined experience, or even, in later 
stages of our careers, to our own expanded perceptions.” ' It 
is to this expanded perception, we mystics are heirs, and as 
mystics, whose sense is to become aware of the ‘ impercept¬ 
ible,’ the method inculcated is the method by which brave 
souls have realised it; and that method is to lovingly lean to, 
trust, and rely on God, and bide His own good time to open . 
our transcendental vision. This vision is what is called the 
Yogi-pratyaksha? 

From Evelyn Underhill’s writings, the Mystics as eman¬ 
cipated souls in their ecstatic moods and flights declat? that 
the “ entry of the soul upon spiritual experience is an entry 
into a Cloud of Unknowing, a nothing, a Divine Darkness, a 
fathomless abyss ”. The Mystics in their search for their 
different stages and degrees of intuitions of Eternal Life 
explore the resources of all the arts—poetry, niusic, dancing, to 
raise themselves to the pitch of what Coventry Patmore once 
spoke of as a “ sphere of rapture and dalliance ”. Many 
typical examples of these degrees may be cited to confirm it. 
St. Francis and after him Richard Rolle heard celestial 
melodies; Kabir the “ Unstruck music of the Infinite ”. 
Dante saw the saints dancing in the sphere of the Sun ; “ Suso 
heard the music of the Angels ; Plotinus and Jacob Boehme 
resort to dance as an image of the glad harmonious move¬ 
ments of liberated Souls ”. In the East the ecstatic dances of 
Chaitanya and the sweet melodies of the Azhvars and Tukaram 
and the elated strains of Hafiz and Jellaludin Rumi and the 
Songs of the Sufis or Dancing Dervishes, all.illustrate in 
diverse manners the world of mystic experiences. 

John Ruysbroeck the Danish mystic, says that ^ by the 
movement of a God-awakened impulse, the spirit of the 

' P. 326, The World as Imagination. 

s See Ramanuja-Bhashya on Brahma-Satras, I. i, !, 
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, contemplative fiows into'its Lord and in the ecstasy becomes 
transfigured * 

‘The central fact of the Mystic’s experience is an over¬ 
whelming consciousness of God and of his own soul,’ says 
Evelyn Underhill. 

According to Schleirmacher, God is mirrored in the 
universe and is present in the souls of men, so that if we 
would find Him, we must go into ourselves. His Being is 
involved in the very idea of our personality. The individual 
spirit is the first and only reality, and the whole world is its 
mirror. In self-contemplation, all.contradictions vanish, and 
the soul through meditation enters the realm of the eternal. 
In this self-contemplation consists true piety. He who attains 
to this state is above all limits. ‘ The attempt to demon¬ 
strate ’ therefore, ‘ by purely intellectual processes the truth 
of the deliverapces of direct religious (i.e., mystic) experience 
is absolutely homeless.’ 1 

The mystic may or may not get a new sense, or given 
experience or no. His chief aim of life is what Bradley 
gives us to know : 

“ Hear . again the vehement expression of mysticism. 

‘ When reason tells thee “ thou art outside God,” then answer 
thou, “No, I am in God, f am in heavei^ in it, in him, and 
for eternity will never leave him. The devil may keep my 
sins, and the world my flesh ; I live in God’s will, his life 
shall be my life, his will my will; I will be dead in my 
reason that he may live in me H and all my deeds shall be his 
deeds.” 

Sri Kriphna says: 

‘ Tad viddbi pranipa!$na 

Pari-prasnena sevaya ' 

Upadekshyanii te jnanan, 

* Jnaninas iatva-darsinah V 



r. 34. 
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i.e., ‘ Go to My mystics who have sensed the fhitb. 

Bow to them and gently ask dnd serve ; 

And they shall teach thee wisdom.’ „ 

Speaking generally of mystical experiences, R. M. Jones, 
M.A., D. Lift., writes ; K 

‘ It is no discredit to inward, mystical religion to show 
that social suggestion, or even auto-suggestion, has played a 
great part in the development of it. Both have played a great, 
part in the development of all experiences. Our language, 
our moral ideals, our human fashions, are all what they are 
because of the conscious or unconscious influence of group- 
suggestion, for our lives are, to a greater extent than most 
persons realise, conjunct with our fellows. And “ auto¬ 
suggestion ” may be only another way of saying that God and 
man are conjunct, and that in the deeps of the soul, beyond 
our power of knowing how, Divine suggestions come to human 
consciousness. The fact is, that enlarging, expanding power, 
constructive spiritual energy, comes into certain persons, 
which makes them sure that they a rallied to a Being who 
guarantees the ultimate goodness of the world. They hear 

“ The bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world,” 

and they live more dynamic lives because of the experiences 
which rise within them, 



The great American Psychologist, Prof. James, delivers 
himself thus in re judging experiences by the intellect. It is 
the intellect which suggests such terms as ‘ auto-suggestion,’ 
as if the invention of an 1 expression were the explanatory 
denoument of the mystery thereof. He writes : 

“ In all sad sincerity I think we must conclude that the 
attempt to demonstrate by purely intellectual processes the 
1 P. XXXII. Introduction, Studies in Mystical Religion. 
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truth of* the deliverances of direct religious experience is 
absolutely hopeless.” 1 * 

. The mystic’s experiences are solely with Gbd, not with 
detd men, like the spiritualists; and his experience with God 
is' immediate. Francis Thompson sang : 

‘ O World Invisible, we view thee, 

O World Intangible, we touch thee, 

0 World Unknowable, we know thee. 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee.’ 2 


i.e. t " By Bhakti or Love, you can realise Me \ 

By signs a mystic may know that he is on the path of 
realisation. Says Sri Krishna ; 


. i.e. s 1 Every pore of his body will glowingly thrill, 
thrillingly glow \ 

. The Svetasvatara-Upanishat (II. 11,12, 13,14), says : 


‘ Nibara-dhuraf-ark-anil-analanam 

Khadyota-vidyut-sphatik-asaninam 

’ Brahmany abhivyaktikarai?i yoge ’ 
•Prithvy-apya-tejo-’nila-khe samutthite 
Panch-atmake yoga*gune pravritte 
Na tasya rogo na jara na mrilyuti 

Prapiasya Yog-agni-raayam sariram 5 
‘Laghutvam arogyam alolupatvam 

Varna-prasadam svara-saushthavam cha 
Gandhas subho mutra-purisham alpam 
Yoga-pravrittim pratha^iam vadanti.’ 

“ Yatha-iva. bimbam mriday ’opaliptam 
Tejomayam bhrajate tat-sudhantam 
Tiadv-atraatatvam prasarniksfy>a dehl 

Ekah kfitartho bhavate vtta*sokal? ’ # 

i.e., ‘ In the course of Brahman-meditation, the yogi 
(mystic) will experience a fog, then a smoke, sun, wind and 


1 P. 455, Varieties of Religious Experience. 

2 The Kingdom of God “ in no strange land **. 
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fire, space covered with fire-fly (winkles, lightning flashes, 
crystal and moon (-formations).’ ’ 

‘ The Body of the yogi, fire-like-made by meditation, will 
agreeably manifest the five qualities each of earth, water, 
fire, air and ether. For him, there is no disease, no decre¬ 
pitude, no death.’ 

‘ He will derive lightness, health, un-concern, glow, 
aroma, tone, and have slight excreta—on entry into yoga.’ 

‘ Like, stript of plaister and washed, the bright image 
flashing forth, doth the yogi see his soul. ■ Grief crossed, his 
work is fulfilled.’ 

And through the Soul, God is seen. The mystic will have 
signs of his coming vision, says Sri Pillai Lokacharya,' as of 
the coming flood, the water-bubbles rising in the river-bed 
giving the precursive sign. The Mandala-Brahman-opanishat 
may be read for mystic sounds, colors, etc.* 

In his latest book, 2 Edward Carpenter writes: “. . . 
Sometimes, in moments of inspiration, of intense enthusiasm, 
of revelation, such as a man feels in the midst of a battle,’ in 
moments of love and dedication to another person,’ and in 
moments of religious ecstasy, an immense world is opened up 
to the astonished gaze of the inner man, who sees disclosed a 
self stretched far beyond anything he had even imagined. 
We have all had experiences more or less of that kind. I 
have known quite a few people, and most of you have known 
some, who at some time, even if only once in their lives, have 
experienced such an extraordinary lifting of the veil, an 
opening out of the back of their minds as it were, and have 
had such a vision of the world, that they have never after¬ 
wards forgotten it. They have seen into the heart of creation, 

' Sri-Vachana-Bhushana. ~ Read J. Boehme’s Supersensval 

1 P. 298, Paean and'Chrislian Creeds. 

Cp. the production of the Bh.-Gito in the midst of battle. 

4 Consider prapatti or dedication to God Himself, which is the Vaish- 
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and have perceived theii' union with the rest of mankind. 
They have had glimpses of a strange immortality belonging to 
them, a glimpse of their belonging to a far greater being 
than they have ever imagined.” 

And Edward Carpenter continues that “ this subject has 
been thought about—since the beginning of the world, I was 
going to say—but it has been thought about since the beginnings 
of history. Some three thousand years ago certain groups of— 
I hardly like to call them philosophers—but, let us say, people 
who were meditating and thinking upon these problems, were 
in the habit of locating themselves in the forests of Northern 
India; and schools arose there And these schools com¬ 
prise “ ‘ the Upanishads ’ of the Indian sages 

Thus the present thesis, Vedically viewed, is of universal 
value, and will infuse peace into the agitated Western world, 
feverishly actiye without restful aim. 

Mystic experience is, in a manner, beautifully summed up 
in the following lines : 



It is not the purpose of this paper to recount experiences 
at great length. They can be read in the Lives of the saints 
of all the countries. Let us somewhat refer here to the words 
of the living poet of India, Rabindranath Tagore. He says : 

‘ My whole body and my^imbs have thrilled with His 
touch who is beyond touch ; and if the end comes here, let it 
come—let this be my parting word.’ ' 

The rationale of the ‘ beatific vision ’ metaphysilelly 
viewed in Plato’s Republic-, Book VII, of men seeing shadows 

1 Pp. 298 -299, Pagan and Chrisliqn Creeds. - P. 299, Ibid. 

3 The World, ty Henry Vaughani" 4 96, Gitahiali- 
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in a den, and then seeing the reality causing these shadows, 
is worth study in this connection. 

And in the most recently published Letters of William 
James / we have the pronouncement of a rational psychologist, 
telling us like this : 

“ I attach the mystical or religious consciousness, to the 
possession of an extended subliminal self, with a thin partition 
through which messages make irruption. We are thus made 
convincingly aware of the presence of a sphere of life larger 
and more powerful than our usual consciousness with which 
the latter is nevertheless continuous. . . . Something 
not our immediate self does act on our life.” 2 

“ I think the fixed point with me is the conviction that 
our ‘ rational ’ consciousness touches but a portion of the real 
universe, and that our life is fed by the ‘ mystical ’ region as 
well. I have no mystical experience of my own, but just 
enough of the germ of mysticism in me to recognise the region 
from which their voice comes when I hear it.” 8 A typical 
example of such a voice come to, is Bunyan, whose ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ is the journey of the Mystic on the Way whispered 
by the spirit. All the Dravida Saints and Sages had these 
voices. The quaking of the Quakers is another way of the 
voice coming. This is very common in India. t> 

The Vedas tell us that the wise or pure in heart always 
see God : 4 

‘ Sada pasyanti surayah ’ 5 

But the whole God oifcthe whole of God may not be for 
the nonce available. What then ? C. W ; Saleeby gives us the 
words of a friend thus : . 
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“ You say that reality is, strictly speaking, unknowable, 
ytet we can infer somewhat of its nature by the behaviour of 
its appearances ! It seems to > me that this should commend 
itself to every body, so long as our ordinary faculties are relied 
on. But does this inability to escape beyond the limits of 
consciousness necessarily preclude our arriving at reality ? 
What of that higher consciousness which pantheists possess 1 
—that ardour,that feeling of association with nature and the uni¬ 
verse, often tempered with a deep sense of beauty, which, we 
meet within Wordsworth, Shelley, Richard Jeffries, Walt 
Whitman, and others ? Does not this consciousness within the 
consciousness lead to reality ? Is it too much to say that 
reality is limitedly known to the pantheistic mystic ?.” 2 

The Dravida Saints with one united voice declare : 

‘ Nan kan dii-k-konden,* 3 

».e., ‘ I have seen, I have seen The Upanishads re¬ 
peatedly say : “ the wise always see.” ’ 

A most careful investigator of many spiritualistic pheno¬ 
mena, and a Professor of Psychology, comes to the following 
conclusion, which is of scientific validity to the question at 
issue (mystic sense): 

“ It is ‘impossible to set any limit to the mind’s future 
development. We have little appreciation of how it came to 
be what it now is with all its wonderful powers, or of what it 
may ultimately become. Its use of the brain is as yet most 
rudimentary and inefficient, for in all probability a large 
proportion of our brain capacl& still lies dormant and un¬ 
employed. Our environment is infinite and our present 
adjustment to it most unstable and 'incomplete. We have, 

! See Section 1 for discussion on Consciousness. <* 

- P. 348, Evolution, the Muster-Key. 

3 These are the words of St. Parakala in his hymnal Periya-Tirumozhi. 
For other saints, consult mj Lives of the Azhvars. See also'Section XI. 

‘ Dravidian Mysticism \ 

' Mundaka-Up., I, 1—6. ‘ Paripasyanti dhirah.’ 
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therefore, no right to say that any of our mental powers have 
reached their climax, or that entirely new faculties may not 
manifest themselves in the fu©re evolution of the race.” 1 

Thus modern thought and research once more corroborate 
the ancient truth enounced by Sri Krishna : 

i.it , ‘ The Spirit is an end most marvellous 

Dostoevsky records his experience which illustrates this 
marvellous nature, thus : 



‘ How can I describe the indescribable ? Time had dis¬ 
appeared. Space was no more. I felt that thoughts were the 
rfnly real tangible things ’ (E. d’ Esperance, Au Pays de 
I’Ombre )' 

Sri Krishna says : 

i.e., ' Their wisdom or illumination shineth like the Sun.’ 
which is the acme of mystic experience. This subject is 
very tempting ; and it would not seem out of place therefore 
to try to understand if a consciousness like that which the 
mystic claims can be justified by rational Reflections. My 
answer is in the affirmative, and I choose Prof. J. S. Macken¬ 
zie this time for my spokesman. He surveys the whole 
range of human knowledge so far accumulated, and like a 
well-balanced philosopher ajfers the fruitful suggestion in the 
following excellent paragraph: 

“ Now, it is clear that there is a sense in which conscious 
life at leasl, though conditioned by time, may be held to 

1 I*. 281, Puyehnhiy and Gammon Wo, by F. S. Hoffman 

» Bhaeavad Gila, li. 29. 

* The. Heloase af lha Soul, by Gilbert Connor.. 

* P. XII, The Unknown, by C Flnmmnrion 

* Bhntavnd-GUa, V. IB, 


o, Ph. D. 
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necessarily apprehend them as successive. But, if we suppose 
it to be creative, its apprehension of these events, would, at ttle 
same time, be that which gavethem being; just as fee consci¬ 
ousness of the author of a tale gives being to the characters 
that he imagines; and, just as the being of the latter is eternal, 
so may be the being of the former. A consciousness of this 
kind must, however, be supposed to live in its creations, and 
would thus participate in the time order that belongs to them. 
We must think of the process, it-would seem, as the continu¬ 
ous unfolding of a plan that has eternal significance and 
beauty, and that leads up to a definite end. The end 
would, presumably, consist in the full apprehension of the 
significance and beauty of the whole. The reaching of the 
end, it would seem, would imply a returh tc the beginning. 
The wheel would have come full circle. The order of before 
and after would be completed, and the completion would 
consist in the whole being apprehended as present. It would 
be at once the end and the beginning of the unfolding order, 
which in itself would be eternal 

The mystic experience would thus appear to be confirmed 
on such rational grounds. So is the mystic sense. But 
the mystic experience does. not stop at the rational, but 
transcends into the domain of Love and Bliss, as has 
been attempted to be proved by our Metaphysique of 
Mysticism. 

And this Metaphysique, as Vedically viewed’ has a great 
importance in this age, whagits foremost philosophers give 
utterance to such opinions as~r 
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‘ Still, the general vie<v of the Cosmos that we have been 
led to take appears to have‘a certain affinity with that implied 
in Brahmanism.’ 1 

Sri Krishna, the exponent of Brahmanism (He is Brahman 
Himself incarnated on our earth), says : 



i.e., ‘ He (the mystic) who has fulfilled himself in the 
Spirit, by enjoying it, satiated with it, has no more to fulfil.’ 

In this, the highest value of life is reached. The highest 
value for the mystic soul is to pass from the solipsistic to the 
panipsistic position, or to be transvalued from the ego-centric 
to the deo-centric vision. For worldly analogies to under¬ 
stand this mystic position, such men as Napoleon 3 may be 
takep. He regarded himself as an instrument for establishing 
justice. All religious teachers considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of God. The teachings of Bhagavad- 
Gita, for example : 

■ Nimitla-matram bhava Savyasachin ! ’ : 

i.e., ‘ Be thou my instrument, Arjuna !,’ go to show that 
to be servants of God, or to realise that we are His servants is 
to have arrived at the goal of mysticism. Carlyle said that: 
The Hero is never one who fights for his own hand. He is 
for the society. Sri Krishna said : I am not for Myself ; and 
inspired Arjuna to be but His instrument (His servant) 
and act for a great cause, for ^£ood cause, for Dharma (or 
Plate’s Form of Good), and in this way make his (individual 
or particular) interests merged, in those of God or the 
Universal. (This is loka-sanSraha of the Gita). In this consists’ 

1 P. 476, Op. c it. by Max Muller. s Bh.-GUa, III. 

" Cp. Fichte, Byron, Shakespeare, Plato, Chrisl, G»mle, Walt Whitman, 

< Bhagavad-Gita, XI. 33. 
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the highest mystic experience, Which is to be ever in touch 
with the purposes of divinity, to bb ever in co-operation with 
God’s cosmic processes, to be in tune with Him in every 
functioning of His infinite nature. What a prospect, and mar¬ 
vellous to contemplate ! ! Mind fails ! ! ! Do thy duty, as 
Sri Krishna said : ‘ Karmany ev-adhikarah 

The values for mysticism may now be viewed in the light 
of mystic experience, as illustrated in a variety of ways in. 
this Section. ‘The sun’s'rays are not more different, when 
reflected from diverse surfaces, than are the varieties of 
experience accomplished in regenerate souls by the action of 
the same Spirit.’ 1 This truth will shine more luminous in 
the co-operative method adopted in this thesis of making 
mystics of all persuasions to speak to this one influence of the 
One Spirit imbuing them all. This will be further illustrated 
by the following sections, notably those on ‘ Dravidian Mysti¬ 
cism ’ and ‘ Sufiism.’ They will converge to the idea of *' The 
Servant of God ” becoming the'crowning fruit of all mystic 
culture. 5 That is Seshatvd. ^ 

The Dravidian .andoiber mystics attest to the experience 
known as Conversions/ These may consist in the emerging ; 
of a new sense or e-ducation of an existing sense, or appear¬ 
ance of faculties or enlargement of faculties hitherto latent 
and now bursting into being such that to them may charac¬ 
teristics of extraordinary, supernormal, etc., be aptly ascribed ; 
or intellectual apperceptions which had not as y£t dawned 
on the soul, or moral and ej gft ional changes of the heart which 
were otherwise penchant. Whichever be the mode in 
which such a thing may have happened, we have evidence 
.for the fact of such happenings in the records of testimonies 
contributed my many saints and seers ; and secondly that 

' P. 289, Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature , by T. H. Davies, D. D. 

a Cp. Carlyle's message to man in his Sartor Resartus. He is an English 
Mystic. 
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such a possibility is natural to the evolutionary law (which is 
always developing and creating new effects) is forcibly 
brought to our mind by what Professor J. Arthur Thomson 
tells us: “It seems then, if we are reading the story of 
Evolution aright, that a genius may be born like Minerva from 
the brain of Jove. There is, brusquely, a new pattern, some¬ 
thing quite original. It used to be a dogma, ‘ Natara non 
facit saltus’ (Nature makes no leaps), but evidences of ‘ Natura 
saltatrix ’ (Nature is continually leaping) are rapidly accumu¬ 
lating. They spoke of life creeping slowly upwards, but the 
Proteus leaps as well as creeps.”' 
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The question of mystic sense'and experience, may now 
be studied along with the several kinds and phenomena of 
Consciousness, of which we have the Sublime or Supra-con¬ 
sciousness called the Turiya, already dwelt upon in previous 
Sections of our theme,’ where the '* mutation ’ theory, the 
greatness of the Soul, and its wonders in frosse, have all been 
referred to in various contexts. The question of miracles 
may also be accounted for in this manner . 5 

Whether a thing be called miracle or mystery, mystic 
sense or mystic experience, whether a fact in nature be con¬ 
sidered as a ‘ creeping ’ or a ‘ leaping ’ one, that there is such 
a fact, and such a provision provided in creation, seems 
evident. All our saints, sages, and teachers of mankind, and 
specially the great religious geniuses, are palpable illustrations 
of this fact. J. S. Mill is a man well known for his acumen 
in sifting evidence and drawing balanced judgments. 
Speaking of the ‘ leaping ’ up of Christianity for example, in 
the midst of humanity, he says: “If God intended that 
mankind should receive Christianity or any other gift, it 
would have agreed better with all that we know of His 
government to have made provision in the scheme of creation 
for its arising at the appointed time by natural development; 
which, let it be added, all the knowledge we now possess 
concerning the history of the human mind tends to the con¬ 
clusion that it actually did .” 5 But J. S. Mill was a poor 
student of the larger history of mankind. Whether he was 
aware of the epoch-makirf^Ramas and Krishnas, Vyasas 
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and Valmikis, Buddhas ’and Zarathustras, Sankaras and 
Ramanujas, we do not know. But we have in these modern 
days many voices of the West—after Mill’s—witnessing to such 
larger history, and modifying opinions that were held in his 
days. Whether any particular event ‘ creeped ’ or ‘ leaped 
, up,’ is to us immaterial. What is material is that many 
j events happened to signpost humanity to its course and 
destiny. Such events or facts may to evolutionists strike as 
biogenetic or abiogenetic. That is a matter of explanation. 
What concerns us is that 

There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio ! 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 1 

The mystic’s actual experience on earth is valid, as well 

! as experience awaiting him in Heaven, whatever the term 
; Heaven may mean, locus, tenspus, or status. From Vedanta’s 
i assurance that ,the mystic enjoys God here on earth (‘ Atra- 
Brahma sama$nute’), it need not also be assumed that all 
spiritual enjoyment is achieved here, and nothing remains 
further for a Heaven. What is meant is well brought out by 
| Descartes in hisJl Meditations : 

I “ For just as we learn by faith that the supreme felicity of 
another life consists in the contemplation of the Divine 
J Majesty alone, so even now we learn from experience that a 
like meditation, though incomparably less perfect, is the 
source of the highest satisfaction of which we are susceptible 
in this life.” ° 

As much food as one’s hun^} should be appeased with, is 
always and everywhere available. We are in God’s bosom, 
not in Heaven alone, but on earth as well. As the child grows, 
grow also the gifts from God. The moral question of the 
distribution of happiness according to individual deserfe j 
derives its best treatment from the doctrines of Karma and 

' Hamlet, by Shakespeare. . v 

1 P. 147, Modern Classical Philosophies, by B. Rand, Ph. D. 
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Reincarnation. But I would invite my readers to the booh : 
The Polar Theory of Happiness, by'S. P. Sarkar. This theory 
is involved in the Mathematical truth : 


J. S. Mill is said to have had ‘ his religious instincts 
destroyed by his ruthless father’;' and he in his Three 
Essays on Religion [P. 163] adverting to the question of 
mystical or religious sense or experience’ wrote: ‘When 
no claim is set up to any peculiar gift, but we are told that all 
of us are as capable as the prophet of seeing what he sees, 
feeling what he feels—nay, that we actually do so—and when 
the utmost effort of which we are capable fails to make us 
aware of what we are told we perceive, this supposed univer¬ 
sality of intuition is but 

The dark lantern of the spirit, 

Which none see by but those who bear it. 


to which Frances Power Cobbe retorted that ‘when he 
(J. S. Mill) comes to deal with a subject on which the rude 
tinker of Bedford 3 has instructed the world, (he) writes like 
a blind man discoursing of colours, or a deaf man, criticising 
the contortions of a violinist wasted on the delusion of 
music V 

Of such Bunyans there have been legion in the world, is 
evident from the history of saints of all the countries, ex¬ 
amples having been given^pready of pre-historic and post- 
historic personages of this description.. 
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To the suspicion of layman: ' Their reports may be 
false,’ Frances Power CoUbe gives the answer thus : 

‘ So may be everything we call knowledge, every report 
of the senses, every conclusion of the logical intellect. A 
persistent and widely recognised fact of human conscious¬ 
ness may be illusory ; but there is no better proof to be had 
even of the existence of an external world.’ 1 Howesever this 
may be, we have Sri Krishna’s assurance that there have 
been many mystics in the world who have realised God : 

Bahavo jnana tapasa 

• Pata Mad-bhavaro akatah. [Bhagavad-Gita, iv. 10.] 

Finally, a metaphysical justification to what all has been 
written is to be found in Bergson writing thus : 

“ If there is a means of comprehending a reality absolutely 
instead of knowing it relatively, of entering into the object 
instead of selecting points of View over against it, of having an 
intuition of it’instead of making analysis of it, in short of 
grasping it independently of any expression and any trans¬ 
lation or symbolic representation ; that is metaphysics itself, 
and this metaphysical knowledge can be had only in intuition. 
An absolute can only be given in our intuition.” 2 

Intuitional or direct or absolute knowledge can be had, is’ 
evident from Sri Krishna’s saying [ Bh.-Gita , IX. 2] : 

Pratyaksh-avagtaam.’ 

Evelyn Underhill says: “You are to ‘energise enthu¬ 
siastically ’ upon new planes, where you shall see more 
intensely than ever before: f£ the modes of communion 
which these senses make possible to you are now to operate as 
parts of the one single state of perfect intuition, of loving 
knowledge by union, to which you are growing up.” * 

1 P. 41. Ibid., by F. P. Cobbe. 
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You are growing up to the UpSnishadic state: 

Sarva-gandhas sarva-rasah, etc. [Chhandoiya-Up., III. M. 2.] 

And great souls—mystics—have been our protagonists in 
this line. Speaking of the study of biologists on stray organisms, 
a writer who styles himself ‘ R ’ 1 says : 

“ Man is nothing if not for the mind he has. He has a 
mental life, more free, full, and fascinating than the physical 
life. But in his case reversibility is a diseased mental con¬ 
dition. Science, especially biological Science, finds out 
inhibitory poisons to study mental reversibility. Why could 
we not find stimuli strong enough to exalt the°mind perma¬ 
nently to a high plane of thinking and living so that hereafter 
we might all live and exult in the region where altruism is the 
motive force for all human actions ? Such a state of mind was 
that of a Buddha, a Christ, the stimulus for them came 
from within. Let us biologise such people and our con¬ 
clusions, though they be far from truth, will be much nearer 
than those arrived at by the study of a few stray phenomena 
on a few stray organisms.” ! 

Thus then our study of Mysticism, seems after all not a 
study of no practical interest, but a study gravid with moment¬ 
ous results for the future spiritual evolution of the human race. 

If both from within, and from without, a Higher Power 
acts on the soul, the soul moulding itself to the likeness of this 
Power under the impact of action from both directions, is, as , 
the Vedanta tells us, quite understandable.. The Sankhya 
Philosophy posits the evcghtionary teleology of humanity 
flowering into Purushas—Gods. Western science and philo¬ 
sophy are to-day attesting, to this truth. Fichte for example 


' Page II, Saiurday Science Supplement, dated 17th September, 1921 (New 
India), Article : Reversible Life'Histories. 
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says that l,ife consists in * the infinite striving to become in 
reality the image of God 1 

The Sankhyan tree of evolution produces flowers and 
fruits,, not thistles and thorns; produces nectareous, not 
narcotic, soul-results. The ‘ Vedantie ’ statement of evolution 
is thus a symbiotic fact, symbiosis by which egotism is 
| replaced by altruism—by which savages are replaced by saints 
(mystics)—by which physics are transmuted into metaphysics 
—by which the sovereignty of mind over matter is demon¬ 
strated—by which war is shown to be an anomaly and ana¬ 
chronism in‘ kuman progress—by which the Kingdom of God 
is established on earth—by which man becomes God, the 
Purusha of the Sarikhya—(a symbiotic fact), recognised in these 
days, of science, as I have elsewhere shown by the mutation 
II: theory, expounded by De Vries and others, 
if I Our highest human aspirations therefore may reasonably 
l j look to mystics and mystic expediences that we have evidenced 
[' by examples and discussion in this Section, for providing the 
[ necessary stimulus, energy, enthusiasm and emotion, to walk 
| in those enviable paths, and emulate our precursors who trod 
|; them, in achieving higher spiritual results for which they all 
] strove so hard. 

But supposing, after all, that any solitary wanderer in 
- this mystic land, taken with this persuasion, should yet fail to 
feel like the mystic himself, well, there is nothing to prevent 
our feeling much mystified about such a person! 3 Let us 
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however take further stock, which, I hope, wiSi show that 
mysticism, whatever may be its other doubts and drawbacks, 
is an international spiritual force, which if pursued--like the 
League of Nations, 1 which is intended for such a purpose, but 
it is doubted—will make for peace. I should like to see a 
council of international mystics “ sit for prevention of any wars 
in the future such as we witnessed in Europe in a.c. 1914—1918. 
In the name of God and in the name of the bona tides of 
mysticism, the achievement of such a future of peace is, for 
what is not possible for any other force, seems possible for 
soul-force, of which the Mystic sense seemS* lo be a most 
important faculty. Maybe it is latent in many souls but 
its potency has offered itself for proof. This will bring the 
millennium, for the message of mystics is love, for they are 
lovers of God. They all with one voice declare that: ‘ there 
are many religions but only one God, diverse ways but only 
one goal.’ s 

Whereas the mystic sense enables the mystic to see the 
Reality everywhere, those in whom this faculty is still in 
posse, see the Appearances. 

The Sufi mystic Abu Said, explicated this cardinal truth 
by a few examples in strophe and antistrophe, thus : 
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Sufism (i.e., mysticism), he said, ‘ is glory in wretched¬ 
ness, riches in poverty, lordship in servitude, satiety in 
hunger, clothedness in nakedness, freedom in slavery, life in 
death and sweetness in bitterness.” 1 

A Sanskrit Poet Bhartrihari facetiously wrote that where 
j the worldly man sees woman, the mystic sense sees Mother- 
God. The hermit sees in her, a corpse. 

Yad-asid ajnariam, etc.'- Parivrat-kamuka-sunSm etc. 

All these observations may go to show that the mystics 
are the best servants of God, in this world. Ruysbroeck says 
that “he goes out towards created things in a spirit of love 
towards all things, in the virtues and in works of right- 
ji eousness ”. He is not an ecstatic devotee lost in contemplation 
of the Oneness, nor a saintly recluse shunning all commerce 
; with mankind, but a philanthropist who in all his words 
;' and actions exhibits and diffuses amongst those around him 
, the divine life with which he has been made one. “The 
true saint,” said Abu Said, “ goes in and out amongst the 
j people and eats and sleeps with them 3 and buys and sells in 
j the market 1 and marries and takes part in social intercourse, 3 
and never forgets God a single moment. ‘ The Sufi (mystic) 
..is he who is'pleased with all that God does, in order that God 
may be pleased with all that he does.’ He is a servant of God 
amongst men. ‘No other desires have I but to serve Thee,’ 
said St. Andal. For the Sections on ‘ Dravidian Mysticism ’ 
and ‘Persian Mysticism,’ must now be left further remarks 


1 P. 49, Studies in Islam 
5 Subhashita. Cp. 1 This 
world.’ f P. 139, Mechanism , 

;i Cp. Sri Krishna, et 
WI mCn 

Cp. Dharma-vyadha in 
“ Cp. Sri Hama, Kuresa, 
kind of the mystic, philan 
of Buddhism. (A.G.) 


ic Mysticism, by*R. A. Nicholson. 

5 world with all that lies within it, is a spiritual 
Life and Personality, by J. S. Haldane.] 

:c., e.g., read I&agavad-Glln. XI, 41, 42. All 
n this intimate manner. The Mystics' pattern 

> the Mahakharata. (A.G.) 

elc.'But Sri Krishna is the complete type of this 
ithropic, a*Nflgainst the mystic, misanthropic, 
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on what constitutes Divine Service, and Service, not after 
going to Heaven, but here and anon on earth. This ideal 
must satisfy natures such as. those of Comte, Frederic 
Harrison, and all such other Positivists, Humanists and Prag¬ 
matists, and Naturalists such as Heber A. Longman.' 

Do not our mystics agian answer to the type of those men, 
of whom Metchnikoff writes : ‘ Neither the Kantian idea of 
virtue, doing good as a pure duty, nor that of Herbert Spencer, 
according to which men have an instinctive desire to help 
their fellows, will be realised in the future. The ideal will 
rather be that of men who will be self-sufficient, and who will 
no longer permit others to do them good.’ 3 SageKuresa says: 

. i.e., ‘ that even Divine Service, they resign to others 

Our thesis on Mysticism has therefore the most human¬ 
istic, or pragmatic value for the present-day men, of politics 
and otherwise, seething with discontent, steeped in unrest, 
and sunk in ungodliness. 

The more the mystics are studied, the sooner ought to 
dawn the renaissance of struggling humanj^iJsSlit practise 
divinity within for practising it without on the ls|i'Wrfe Cosmos. 
They may start with selfish impulse, but they eft^irl'selfless 
service. 3 They are therefore the best assets of God for 
prospering His Cosmic purpose. * ' i. 

Says sage Yamunachai^a: . 

‘ Let me be born aworm in the abodes ot'^wih Di vine&band *: 


. “bBhavanishv-astv-api kita-janma me,'?. | 

and never ^.Tjrdships over Cosmic systems : 
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We may close this Section, as we began, by saying that 
material systems may ris'e and fali, but the Servant of God 
remains with God for eves. [And miscellaneous points.] 

Flowers of the sky ! ye, too, to age must yield, 

Frail as jour silken sisters of the field! 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush ; 

Headlong, extinct, to. one dark centre fall, 

And Death, and Night, and Chaos, mingle all. ' 

; Till, o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal Nature lilts her changeful form. 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 

•And soars and shines another and the same.' ” 

Dbala yatha-purvam akalpayat. 2 
f.e., God reshapes as before. 

The spirit brooding over all these rhythmic processes 
remains the Ananta, and with Him remains the mystic, His 
servant, taking up with Him fresher and fresher services : 

Navina-ras-ardra bhavaih. 3 


Said Wordsworth : 


. ‘. •• . -just" as the man of science can never understand a 
Swedenbar# who asserts that the real use of the senses is to 
see God, so the votaries of such a philosophy (as that of Plato) 
can Y»ever ’understand a Plato who finds that the real use of 
the intellect is to serve as a handpiaid in preparing a different 
■faculty for its "u^svard flight to the Good.’ 3 

. The myaticis forte lies in actual experience. He is 
empirical,, ngt speculative. ‘Hegel was right.in'seeking the 
Absolute within experience, and finding it too ; for certainly 

' Botanic Garden, by Erasmus Darwin. 

! Maha-Niriyana-Up., V. 7. , • 

3 Kuresa’s Panchartava. Cp-. ‘ New experience is always, ns if went, 
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we can neither seek it nor find it anywhere else. The truth 
about the Absolute which we extract from our experience is 
hardly likely to be the final truth*; it may be taken up and 
superseded in a wider or fuller truth. And in this way we 
might pass, in successive cycles of finite existence,' from 
sphere to sphere of experience, from orb to orb of truth j and 
even the highest would still remain a finite truth, and fall 
infinitely short of the truth of God. But such a doctrine of 
relativity in no way invalidates the truth of the revelation at 
any given stage. The fact that the truth I reach is the truth 
for me, does not make it, on that account, less true. It is 
true so far as it goes, and if my experience can carry me no 
further, I am justified in treating it as ultimate until it is 
superseded. Should it ever be superseded, I shall then see 
both how it is modified by being comprehended in a higher 
truth, and also how it and no other statement of the truth 
could have been true at my former standpoint. But before 
that higher standpoint is reached, to seek to discredit our 
present insight by the general reflection that its truth is 
partial and requires correction, is a perfectly empty truth, 
which, in its bearing upon human life, must almost certainly 
have the effect of an untruth.” " This is true of varied mystic 
experience. 

* We are content that the egg, the larva, the bud, the half- 
painted canvas, the rough scaffolding, should only faintly 
indicate what will be the future bird and butterfly and flower 
and picture and temple.’ 3 Such are graded mystic experiences. 

Sri Krishna says: 



1 This breathes modernly the. ancient doctrines of Karma and Rein* 

3 Pp. 61-62, Theism, by Prof. A. Seth. 

3 p. 54, The Hopes of the Human Race , by F. P. Cobbe. 
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i.e., ' Rising from stage to stage [Read verses vi, 37: to 45], 
from incarnation to incarnation, the. mystic (yogi) at last 
arrives at the perfect goal ’.’ 

Is an all-embracing experience a reality ? To this ques¬ 
tion, the answer is: ‘on the contrary, the denial of such a 
possibility would seem to be more than presumptious.’ 2 ‘ No 
shadow of doubt need fall on the truth of our experience as a 
true revelation of the Absolute for us.’ ’ 

Faith plays a prominent part in the province of mysticism. 
Says Sri Krishna : 

. Yo yac-chraddhas sa eva sah. [Bh.-GUa, xvii. 3.] 

he., ‘What the faith of a man brings to him, that is for 
him faithful’ (i.e., truthful).' 

And such faith .constantly urging the soul towards more 
and more apperception of the ideal of ‘ Sat’, ‘ Chit,’ and 
‘ Ananda’ (Truth, Wisdom, Bliss), ‘ possesses an absolute 
and indefeasible worth ’ * 

The man of faith wins, of no-faith loses, the race of life, 
says Sri Krishna in the two verses of the Bh.-Gita, IV—39, 40: 

‘Sraddhavan, etc.’. 0 

Faith 4s devotion to the Highest Ideal, God. It is the 
greatest sign of the great and noble genius.’ 

W. Law, following Jacob Boehme, refers to ‘ will or 
desire,’ which is the same as faith. ‘ The root of all, then. 



Law, a philosophic mystic. 
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is the will or desire. This realisation of the momentous 
quality of the will is the secret of every religious mystic, the 
hunger of the soul, as Law calls it, is the first necessity, and 
all else will follow.’ 1 

Theolo&ia Germanica, a book said to have been writtpn by 
the great German mystic, Eckhart, says that: “ He wbo^pld 
know, before he believeth, cometh never to true knowledge.” 
And a Sufi book on mysticism Ma Moqiman, by S. M. Alam, 
joins issue with these views by saying : “ Whoever has the 
stock of faith in him, verily his eyes can look unto God.” ^ 
“ Thus it is that, until a man acquire the sincere devotimTg 
of the linnet-voiced flute 3 reed, he cannot hear the mysterie^ 
of the Brethren of Sincerity in its dulcet notes, or realise the 
delights thereof ; for ‘ faith ’ is altogether a yearning of the 
heart, and a gratification of the spiritual Sense.” 3 

Faith can remove mountains. Chhandogya-Up., VIII. 2. 1, 
says: ‘ 

Sankalpad eva sam utpadyante * 

i.e.. By will (or faith) all things happen. 

“ Boehme’s philosophy is one,” writes C. F. E. Spurgeon, 

“ which can only be apprehended by living it. Will, or 
desire, (i.e., faith) is the radical force in man as it is in 
nature and in the Godhead, and until that' is turned 
towards the light, any purely historical or intellectual know¬ 
ledge of these things is as useless as if hydrogen were to 
expect to become water by study of the qualities of oxygen, 
whereas what is needed is the actual union of the elements.” * 


In the mystic book called The Cloud upon the Sanctuary / 
exalted Faith is considered to be the re-birth of soul (equi¬ 
valent to dvijatva of the Brahmanas, and navajote of'the Parsis). 
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And this living faith opens ‘ the seven, closed and spiritual 
powers.’' The third kind bf re-birth is said to be * corporeal,’ 
which ‘ has been attained to but by few men, and 
those to whom it has been given have only received it that 
thex»«iight serve as agents of God, in accordance with 
greapSmd grand objects and intentions, and to bring humanity 
nearer to felicity.’ 2 Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of India is a 
great example of this in modern times. Will or Faith is a 
power obtained by concentration and meditation. ‘ As to 

« tasy and such like kinds of self-illumination, this may be 
sined without any teacher or initiation, for ecstasy is 
ched by an inward command or control of Self over the 
physical ego.” 3 

Our readers may now recall to their minds the verse : 


and its exposition along with cognate matters at the opening of 
this Section. This same mystic book referred to above further 
records that, “ in comparison to this living faith the treasures 
of India can be considered but as ashes ”. 4 Material treasures 
are meant. But the conquerors of India did not despise them 
as * ashes ’; nor did they heed the spiritual treasures 3 found in 
India, the Bhagavad-Gita of Sri Krishna for example, which 

' See p. 80, The Cloud upon the Sanctuary. 

3 Pp. 77—78, Ibid. 

' 3 P. 62, Secret Doctrine, Vol. Ill, by H. P. Blavatsky, 


"In her article: Clash of Cultures (her latestpronouncement reported in 
New India Supplement, dated 8th October, 1921), Mrs. Annie Besani writes : 

‘The Christian Missionaries from the West, with all the moral strength 
of their religious connection with the Ruling Class, were given a free hand in 
their campaign .against the religion o£ the natives. They could insutl our 
Gods, cry down our ceremonies, and ridicule our social customs without .any 
trouble, provided they only kept themselves beyond the arm of the Penal Law* 
of the Land/ C. J. Gorham in his Ethics of the Great Religions (p. 25, on 
‘Hinduism’) says: 'At first sight o^e would think that a religion professed 
by more than half the King’s subjects would possess strong claims to the 
attention and interest of the English people. Yet there is no leading religion 
of which the English people know so little as that which prevails in our great 
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contains, out of a variety of mystical treasures, that which we 
are now discussing, viz., ‘ Sraddiia’=Faith, Devotion, Will, 
Desire, Love—the Power which directly perceives God. And 
only one verse to this effect may here be excerpted, viz.. 



Here, both reason and faith (will) or -reasonable faith nr 
faithful reason, are asked for. No doubt, 

‘ If the Sun and Moon should Doubt 
They’d immediately go out ’ [Blake]. 

A reviewer of The Cloud on the Sanctuary, says that “ it 
is possible by seeking inwardly to approach ^the essential 
wisdom, and this wisdom is Jesus Christ, who is also the 
essence of love within us. The truth of this statement 
can be experimentally proved by any one, the condition of 
the experience being the awakening within us of a spiritual 
faculty cognising spiritual objects as objectively and naturally 
as the outward senses perceive natural phenomena 

We have shown Sri Krishna to be the Father 1 and Mother 
Principle itself (not the Son merely, but the Pleroma itself) to 
be the Principle of Love lodged in all hearts ( anlaryamt ), and 
which can be discerned with the Spiritual eye : 

Divyam Chakshuh ' [Bhagavad-Giti, XI. 8.? 
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An Upanishadic utterance may help this Section here 
{Mun4aka, III. 1. 8) : * 

‘ Na Chakshu sha grihyale n-api vacba 

Jnana-prasadena visuddha-satvas " 

. ^ Tatas tu tam pasyate nishkalam dhyayamanah. 



Another voice (Ibid,, III. 1—3): 



The consciousness that realises this Beatific Vision, which 
may, in metaphysical language, be stated as the Reification of 
Reality, is the Turiya consciousness, as already discussed in 
previous sections. It may be of interest to metaphysicians to 
know that Iildian philosophers called the several states of 
consciousness: as avastha. It means mode. This may recall 
to mind Kant’s conception of space and time as modes of 
perceiving things. The Vedantic avastha has reference to the 
changes of time and space realised in the several states of 
consciousness; and the Turiya'-Avastha then becomes the 
peculiar psxchological mode, with which mysticism, as an 
empirical science, is familiar, and in which (mode) the mystic 
sense intuits reality. This experience is general and 
characterises true religion. Nietzsche said “ in every religion, 
the religious man is an exception But our mystic is this 
‘ exception ’ and this ‘ religious man ’ is above all part-expres¬ 
sions of religion, which the several world-religions are. 
Nietzsche again says : “ there is not, enough Religion in the 
world even to destroy the religions.*’ But mysticism happily, 
comes to u^as this Religion Universal which Nietzsche is in 
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quest of. But in his Ecce Homo, <he describes an experience 
of his own, which may be noticed ht this stage : 

‘ The idea of revelation, in the sense that something which profoundly 
convulses and upsets one, becomes suddenly visible and audible with indes* 
cribable certainty and accuracy, describes the simple fact. One hears—one 
does not seek; one takes—-one does not ask who gives; a thought suddenly 
flashes up like lightning, it comes with necessity, without faltering—I have 
never had any choice in the matter.) There is an ecstasy so great that the t 
immense strain of it is sometimes relaxed by a flood of tears , 1 during which ' 

one’s steps involuntarily rush and anon involuntarily lag. There is the feeling 

that one is utterly out of hand, with the very distinct consciousness of an end¬ 

less number of fine thrills and titillations - descending' to one’s very toes ; 1 
there is a depth of happiness in which the most painful and gloomy parts do 
not act as antitheses to the rest, but are produced and required as necessary 
shades of colour in such an overflow of light. There is an instinct 
for rhythmic relations which embraces a whole world of*forms (length, 
the need of a wide-embracing rhythm, is almost the measure of the 
force of an inspiration, a sort of counterpart to its pressure and tension). 
Everything happens quite involuntarily, as if in ^tempestuous outburst of 
freedom, of absoluteness, of power and divinity. The involuntary nature of 
the figures and similes is the most remarkable thing ; one loses all perception 
of what is imagery and metaphor ; everything seems to present itself as the 
readiest, the truest, and simplest means of expression. It actually seems 
as if all things came to one, and offered themselves as similes.’ 

Here then is the experience of one who belonged to no 
religion, and had discarded Christianity. 3 

The Yoga-sdence is devoted to the discussion of the 
mystic sense and mystic experiences. I have myself in my 
Inspiration, Intuition and Ecstasy, touched on this subject 
and of what pratibha signifies . The student' may study 
Patanjala yoga-sutras 1 and all the vast literature treating of the 
subject. An article on Yoga Psychologyby Prof. Surendranath 
Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., appearing in the Quest for October, 
1921, is helpful reading on the subject-matter of this Section. 
But our whole thesis on mysticism must have made it plain to 
our readers that the true god-mystic is given his experiences 

1 Cp. this with 4 Ahlada-sitainetr-ambuh 

2 Cp- with' 4 Pulakl-krita-gatravan 

The evidence of such an alleged atheist lends strength to the statements 
of mystics qua mystics. 

1 ‘ Patanjali’s sulras are almost identical ?vith those employed in the Zen 
sect of Buddhist monasteries, throughout ‘Japan.’ [P. 132, j Cosmic 

Consciousness, by AU Nomad]. Abuse in America, is noticed by Jinarajadasa, 
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by Divine Love, not by any practices such as the Raja-yogic 
of Hatha-yogic ascesis, et£., generally involve.' Sri Krishna 
makes this profound truth clear and impressive in the 
Bhagavad-Gifa, finally empatically, in what is known as the 
‘Charama Sloka,’ XVIII. 66. 2 Renunication;in this passage 
means Service, not retirement, which may lead to renounce 
God himself. But God is in the world 1 

That the whole range of consciousness is not confined to 
the three normal avasthas or modes, modes conditioned by 
varying values of time and place—has in various places been 
illustrated 'by symbols. One more of these must not be 
omitted, and it is very authoritative. W. H. Dyson writes : 

“ In his last publication, Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death, which to the regret of all students, 
he did not live to complete and finally revise, Myers uses the 
suggestive analogy of the visible solar spectrum beyond each 



id 1 Yogo bhavati duhkha-ha ’ 

11 how he tried and discarded 
50 that,in accordance with the 


temperature which does not 
Silences of Molinas { Sonnet) 


This is the lore a Spanish Monk, distraught 
With dreams and visions, was the first to teach. 
These Silences, commingling each with each. 
Made up the perfect Silence that he sought 
And prayed for, and wherein at times he caught 
Mysterious sounds from realms beyond our reach. 
Oh thou, whose daily life anticipates 
The life to come, and in whose thought arid word 


Hermit of Amesbury 
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end of which there are ether wares of which oar eyes have 
no cognisance. So consciousness, the ordinary mentality of 
normal life, has its spectrum, at both ends of which there are 
activities, mysterious, unmeasured.’ 1 

Thus the experiences of the mystics are great solutions 
(psychological) of the problem of consciousness.’ And then 
comes the Ultima Thule of consciousness, the Divine Cosmic 
Consciousness, of which, Sri Krishna gave the vision to 
Arjuna, the Visva-ruj>a : 

‘ Divi surya-sahasrasya,’ etc. [Bh.-Gita, XI. 12.] 

i.e., ‘ Were thousand sons simultaneously ablaze! etc.” 

“ Speaking generally, it may be said that a mystic is one 
who thus conceives of religion as an experience of eternity. 
One who holds that the soul, even in this life, can unite her¬ 
self with the Divine, and who believes in the possibility and 
the actuality of certain experiences in which the mind is 
brought into contact with what it believes to be god, and 
enjoys fruition of what it takes as the ultimate reality.”* And 
“ Love is thus the guide of mysticism from the start to the 
goal, and love is its beginning and its end. Love leads the 
mystics, in their search for absolute truth and absolute beauty, 
to a state in which for a moment-. . . -the soul is permeated 
with the Divine.” s And this is an eternal now in which, as 
Dante says: ‘ every where and every now is brought to a 
point.” How all this is wonderfully harmonising with the 


1 P. 159, Studies in Christian Mysticism. 
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Vedanta! * Iha-iva - tair jites sargah,* r.e., ‘ Here alone have 
they conquered,* says Srf Krishna. The Sufi says; Baka t 
Le., salvation during this life. 

We have already referred to the state of consciousness to 
which Rishi Suka attained. Here are some instances from 
Japan: 

• “ In the itiner temples throughout Japan, for example, there are persons 
who have not only attained this state of consciousness (i.e., ‘nothing is 
hidden that shall not be revealed ’), but who have also retained it, to such a 
degree and to such an extent, that no event of cosmic import may occur in 
any part of the world, without these illuminated ones instantly becoming 
aware of its happening, and indeed, this knowledge is possessed by them 
before . the evdnt has taken place in the external world, since their conscious¬ 
ness is not limited to time, space, or place (relative terms only), but is 
cosmic, or universal. 

“This power is not comparable with what Occidental Psychism knows 
as ‘ clairvoyance/ or ‘ spirit communication \ 

“The state of consciousness is wholly unlike anything which modern 
spiritualism reports in its phenomena. Far from being in any degree a 
suspension of consciousness as is what is known as mediumship, this power 
partakes of the qualify of omniscier.ce. It harmonises with and blends into 
all the various degrees and qualities of consciousness in the cosmos, and 
becomes ‘at*one ’ with the universal heart-throb. 1 

‘‘The thought of India, is however, one of ceaseless repudiation of all 

differs in many respects from that reported by the Illumined in other 
countries, even while all reports have many emotions in common. 

“ Again we find that reports of the cosmic influx, differ with the century 
in which the Illumined one lived. This may be accounted for in the fact that 
an experience so essentially spiritual cannot be accurately expressed in term# 
of sense-consciousness. 

** Far different from the Hindu idea, for example, is the report of a 
woman who lived in Japan in the early part of the nineteenth century. This 
woman was very poor and obscure, making her frugal living by braiding mats. 
So intense was her consciousness of unity with all that is, that on seeing a 
flower growing by the wayside, she would “enter into its spirit,” as she 
said, with an ecstasy of enjoyment, that would cause her to become momen¬ 
tarily entranced.” 2 * 

While thuswise are the experiences of mystics reported 
from many lands, listen to thejjoet Tennyson—who is credited 

1 Pp. 23-24, Cosmic Consciousness, by Ali Nomad. 

3 Pp. 27—28. Cosmic Con.sc/oasness, by Ali Nomad. 
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with experiences bearing similitude to others o£ the kind— 
exclaiming at the sight of a flower 

‘ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out o£ the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.’ 

Throughout this discourse, what has been prominently 
brought forth is the Way of Love (Bhakti) to God, and this 
not fenced by any kinds of petition for material goods or 
psychical powers; and entire dependence on God and 
surrender to Him unconditionally. This is the kind of Divine 
Mystic within our purview. Anything other than this belongs 
to other realms. Here therefore a warning may be useful. It 
is best given in a para on pp. 153-4 of The Sadhu 1 thus : 

‘It is very easy—as the history of Theosophy and Spiritualism, ancient 
and modern shows—for people of a certain temperament, consciously or 
accidentally to acquire the art of slipping into a trance-state and then seeing 
visions full of curious information on the nature of the Universe, sphere's of 
existence, the life to come. But the form of such Visions, at«ny rate in the 
main, comes from the thoughts and experiences, the tastes and the studies of 
a man’s waking life; the content, that is, its intellectual and spiritual 

accurate thought, undisciplined by the moral effort to realise in practical life 

melodramatic or bizarre, (heir form suggested by its favourite literature or 
meditation. If the visionary takes these seriously as evidence of a special 
personal gift of supernatural knowledge, and further if he, or she, has a 
Tittle circle of admirers whose subtle flattery will encourage still more and 
more elaborate flights of fancy, then before he knows it he will be well on the 
way of a rake’s progress of intoxicated vanity—soon to be the founder or the 
hierophant of some esoteric cult.’ 

Such cults appear and vanish like mushrooms, and 
spurious and fruitless, says Manu [ Dharma-sastra , XII. 96] : 

‘ Uipadyante chyavante cha 
Yany ato ’nyanitkani chit 

* Tany arvak-kalikataya 

Nishphalany anritani cha.’ 

* It will be read in my Life of Ramanuja, that yoga-practices 
were discountenanced, and Yamunadharya and all subsequent 

1 By B. H. Streeter and A. J. Appasamy. 
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followers of him walked jn the Path of Love and Surrender, 
and resigned to God’s Grach. 

■ Is there then a rational psychology of various experiences 
of mankind ? The following note may help to answer this 
question. 

‘The otie Infinite Spirit, then, is the finite selves. That the selves 
are not conscious of this union is the tragedy of their finitude. In our 
present existence we are spirit; but so limited is our experience that we 
know the appearances o£ spirit far better than we know spirit itself. If we 
knew them all, and if, in order to know them, it so happened that we increased 
the face of the rhythm of time as it is increased in our dream-consciousness, 
only to an immeasurably more intense degree, the chances are that we 
should know spirit, not as it appears, but as it is. Appearances would be 
whirled for us,'as it were, into the one Reality, as the colours of the spectrum, 
painted on a revolving disc, are whirled into one whiteness by the sheer 

' There are* after ail, different kinds of certainty. And all our certainties 
that count, here and’now, come to us after this fashion. Our inner states do 
succeed each other at different rates of vibration, and what escapes us on the 
slow, steady swing, we seize when the pace quickens. Our perceptions, 
like our passions, maintain themselves at higher and lower intensities. It is 

•rhythm of time, vttth such heightening of psychic intensity that we discern 
Reality here and now. 

‘ No reasoning allows or accounts for these moments. But lovers and 
poets and painters and musicians and mystics and heroes know them : 
moments when eternal Beauty is seized travelling through time ; moments 
when thingf that we have sepn all our lives without Iruly seeing them, the 
flowers in the garden, the- trees in the field, the hawthorn on the hillside, 

■ change to us in an instant of time and show the secret and imperishable life 
they harbour: moments when the human creature we have known all our 
life without rruly knowing, it, reveals its incredible godhead; moments of 
danger that are moments of sure and perfect happiness, because then the 
adorable Reality gives itself to our very sight and touch. 6 

‘There is no arguing against certainties like these.’ * 

It may be noted that this Section o£ our thesis goes to 
show that Mystic experience is a matter of perception, i.e., 
vivekaja-jhana, not mere conception, agamaja-jnana. A work 
written by P. Lejeune, the Introduction to the Mystic Life, argues 
this point out to conviction. Mystic experience thus is an 
empirical, not a mere speculative, region. A. Poulain’s Book on 
The Graces of Interior Prayer, Ch. on: ‘Goa’s Presence Felt-,’ 
is also to the point. . 


Pp. 378—9, A Defence of Idealism, by May Sinclair. 
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The aim of the mystics in the main, is to obtain cosmic 
consciousness, which is their Experience. This cosmic 
consciousness is the Narayanic consciousness, which has 
elsewhere been dwelt upon. The progress in the attainment 
of this consciousness is marked by four stadia according to the 
Bhagavad-Gita, VI th Chapter. These are briefly 

(1) ‘ Sarva-bhufastham, etc.’ [vi. 29]. 

i.e., ' The perception of spirit or soul in all objects, and 
all objects in the spirit or soul.’ 

(2) ‘ Yo Mam pssyati, etc ’ [vi. 30]. 

i.e., ‘ The perception of God in all, and of all in God ’. 

(3) ‘ Sarva-bhuta-stbilam ’ [vi. 31], 0 

i.e., ‘ The worship of God one-pointedly everywhere.’ 

i.e., ‘ The feeling of every other’s pleasure and pain as 

It is for the student of mysticism to compare this classifi¬ 
cation of the Eastern Scripture with classifications made by 
various Western Mystics such as Dionysius, Boehme, ’ 
Swedenborg, Dante, Ruysbroeck, Theresa, Taule'r, Madame 
guyon, Eckhart, and others of other lands such as Russia. 

That one can observe the gradual uncovering of different 
areas of consciousness, among men at different stages of such 
growth, is popularly given by the great Manu in the verse: 

■ Bbutanam pranmah, etc.' [Manu-Smriti, I. 16. 17]. 

This is the acme qf human evolution, as far qs we know. 
The Aitareya-Aranyaka, II."3.2; ‘ Tasya ya atma, etc.,’ is an 
interesting study on the expansion of the areas of consciousness. 

Much useful information on the question of Mystical 
Experience and Sense, as known to the East, may be gleaned 
from Edward Carpenter’s book of personal experience: A 
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Visit to a Jhani, Part II especially, dealing with ‘ Conscious¬ 
ness without Thought ’ has intimate bearing on the question 
of Narayanic or Cosmic Consciousness. The existence of such 
consciousness is shown here as receiving support from the 
investigations of official science. Dr. Carpenter says Per¬ 
haps I have now said enough to show—-what of course was suffi¬ 
ciently ievident to me—that, however it may be disguised under 
trivial or even , in some cases repellant coverings, there is 
some reality beneath all of these—some body of real ex¬ 
perience, of no little value and importance, which has been 
attained in 'India by a portion at any rate of those who have 
claimed it, and which has been handed down now through a 
vast number of centuries among the Hindu peoples as their 
most, cherished and precious possession.’’ [p. 22.] This is 
explicit from the Gospel of Sri Krishna, Bhagavad-Gita, 1 V. 1 
to 3: ‘ Imam Vivasvate . . . etad uttamam.’ 

As to whaf the mystic sense may be, an illuminating 
thought which enhances the importance of the subject, has been 
found in Poulain’s The Graces of Interior Prayer (p. 92), which 
runs thus: “ Many persons to whom the mystic state is 
familiar, have told me that the following comparison depicts 
with great, exactness both the interior possession of God, 
which is its basis, and the physiogomy of the impression by 
which it makes itself felt. 

“We may say: it is in exactly the same way that we 
feel the presence of our bodies when we remain motionless and 
close our eyes. If we then know that the body is there, it. is 
not because we see it or have been told so. It is the result of 
a special sensation, of an interior impression which makes us 
feel that the soul permeates and Vivifies the body.’ It is aq 
extremely simple sensation, and one that we should try in 
vain to analyse And so it is\with the mystic union ; we feel 
God in us, and in a verysimple way ”. 

1 This result.is called coenassthesis (sell-feeling). 
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This feeling of God is evoked by practice {abhyasa}. Tb@ 
introspective practice is with Reference to the antaryami 
(immanent) aspect of God, and extrospective practice with 
reference to the archa (emanent) aspect of God. The Practice 
of ihe Presence of God by Brother Lawrence is useful to read 
in this connection; but our Krishna’s universal Gospel 
characterises the practice thus : “ Seeing, hearing, touching, 
smelling, eating, walking, sleeping, breathing, crying, giving, 
taking, opening or closing the eyes, in short whatever thou 
dost, do it all with reference to Brahman (God) ” [Bh.-Gi., V. 
8 to 10]. 

This practice leads to realisation, here and now, as the 
Vedanta declares : 

Atra Brahma sam-asnute [Brih.-Up., IV. 4. 7]. 

It is remarkable that in his My Days and Dreams, Ed. 
Carpenter (p. 189), after recounting an experience with 
(X E. Grogan, an American, adds : “ No doubt we are per¬ 
mitted to enjoy eternal life here and now—even in this tiniest 
corner, wherever it may be, of space and time.” An 
experience of this description is given by Dr. Carpenter in 
the words of the Jnani, Ramasvami thus : “ The true quality 
of the soul is that of space, by which it is at rest, everywhere. 
But this space (Akasa) within the soul is far above the ordinary 
material space. (Read ‘ Akasa-vidya ’ of the Upanisbads. 
A. G.). 1 The whole of the latter, including all the suns and 
stars, appears to you then as it were but an atom of the 
former.” [P. 31, A Visit to a Jnani]. None, not pure in 
sense, in mind, in heart, need expect such experiences. And 
to resort to yoga practices, such as the awakening of Kundalini, 
'etc., is disastrous to men, morally unprepared. 

Along with the Practice of the Presence of God, goes 
the Practice of the Presence of soul, i.e., the practice of 

’ See The Table o£ Upanishad-vidyas (or Practices of .the Presence of 
God) in the Bhagavai-GUi, by A. Govindacharya. 
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tte e«toty of individual consciousness, involved in the 
* cosmic consciousness implied by the former. Both together 
^'Constitute the basic principles of the Fatherhood of God, 
and the Brotherhood of man (to express in common or 
religious language). This soul-practice is embodied in the 
Bhagavad-Gita verse [V. 18] : 



This verse has elsewhere been commented on. It is here 
. appropriate to -mention a Westerner’s opinion of the East, 
in this regard. Edward Carpenter, with reference to 
1 Guru Ramasvami’s attainment, observes: “Equality must 
prevail towards everyone, and determination in this 
expression. Certainly it was remarkable to find this 
germinal principle of Western democracy so vividly active 
and at work deep down beneath the innumerable layers %f 
Oriental social life and custom. But so it is; and nothing 
shows better the relation between the West and East than 
this fact.” ’ And yet • the Doctor confesses : “ we may say 
once more, also as a roughest generalisation, that the quest of 
the East has been this universal consciousness, and that of 
the West the personal or individual consciousness.’” 1 

The Narayanic Consciousness encompasses both. This is 
as St. John of the Cross says, a transformation, where ‘ the 
eye of the Spirit and the eye of self, God-consciousness and 
self-consciousness, have become one ’. 3 

This is the state of Samadhi, which in our own days was 
found in the experiences of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa.' 
This unique individuality is a clinching argument to all 

1 P. 32, A Vist to a JRani. 

3 P. 33, Ibid., G. L. Dickinson’s'Apinion in his Appearances, has already 
been referred to. , 

3 Read Mysticism and the Ortanic Sense, by V. C. MacMunn (The Quel 
for January, 1922, Vol. XIII). ' Read Svami Rama Tirlha- 
26 • 
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sceptics. The metaphysique of this particular man in India, 
was thus summarised by Max Muller: 

‘ From all we can learn, it is quite clear that be (R) bed, by a powerful 
control of his breath, and by long continued ascetic exercises, arrived at such 
a pitch of nervous excitability that he could at any moment faiot away or 
fall into a state of unconsciousness, the so-called Samadhi, This Samadhi 
may be looked at, however, from two points, as either purely physical or as 
psychical. From an ordinary Samadhi,- a man may recover as one recovers 
from a fainting fit, but the true Samadhi consists in losing oneself or finding 
oneself entirely in the Supreme Spirit. From this Samadhi there is no 
return, because there is nothing left that can return. A few men only who 
have reached it, are enabled to return from it by means of a sn all remnant of 
their Ego, and through the efficacy of their wish to become the instructors 
and saviours of mankind. Something very like Samadhi is the state of deep 
dreamless sleep, during which the soul is supposed to be with .Brahman for a 
time, but able to return. ' This deep, unconscious sleep is one of the 
four states, waking, sleeping with dreams, sleeping without dreams, 
and dying. With Ramakrishna it often happened that when he had* 
fallen into this deep sleep, he remained in it so loog that his friends were 
afraid he would never return to consciousness, and so it was at last at the 
time of his death. He had fallen into a trance, and he never awoke, but even 
death could lay hold of his body and his breath only ; his Self, no longer his, 
bad recovered its Brahmahood, had become what it had always been pnd 
always will be, the Atman, the Highest Self, in all its glory, freed from all 
the clouds of appearances, and independent of individuality, personality, and 
of^he whole phenomenal world/ 1 Ramakrishna’s mode was Bhakti, i.e., 
Mysticism. 

Ramakrishna could put other people also into Samadhi. 
A certain disciple of his was so put. ‘ Doctors could not bring 
him out of that state and its intoxication lasted fifteen days. 
He regained consciousness by the touch of the Fthagavan.’ 5 
St. Safhagopa passed into Divine ecstasy, six pionths at a 
stretch. 

' I thought I had made it very clear in all my writings,’ 
says Max Muller, ‘ what I meant by a special revelation, not a 
theophany, but a profound insight, an inspired vision of truth, 
so deep and so living as to make it a reality like that of the 
outer world.’ 3 

„ The spiritual or the inner world is the eye, and the 
phenomenal or the outer world is like the eye lashes, or the 

’ Pp. 94—95, Ramakrishna , His life and Sayings. 

3 P. 94, The Sayings of $ri Ramakrishna, by &warhi Abhedananda. 

* P. 221, Physical Religion. 
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qpllyrium applied to the eye—beautifying the eye—is a figure 
employed by the Islamic Mystic Ibnu ’1-Fkrid in his Odes. 1 
Both the worlds—the world of stability (the Nitya-vibhuti), 
and the world of sport 2 or flux (Lila-vibhuti) —are real, each in 
its own fashion and function. 

The moral from this Section is that the pre-requisite to 
expansion of consciousness, is strict ethical behaviour (yama 
and niyama) j the basic fact of the Section is the spiritual 
centre, the soul, which is essentially conscious, and this 
essential consciousness is capable of bursting through bonds, 
and expand*to infinity (anantya); and this expansion is crown¬ 
ed by bliss; in other words, the outlook of mysticism is 
optimistic, and is therefore worth the quest—a quest which is 
raised above all the pettinesses of the work-a-day world 
(vyavaharika-prafiahcha). 

* The whole subject-matter of our study of Mysticism hinges 
on tfie fact, the nature, and the destiny, of consciousness ; and 
we have often referred to Narayanic Consciousness as the 
acme of existence. The study of consciousness is therefore 
at the base of all psychological inquiry; and ^ 5fudy in Con¬ 
sciousness, by Annie Besant, is a most helpful study in this 
direction. .One short extract from this most illuminating 
book, shall suffice here to support us in our treatment of the 
subject-matter. Dr. A. Besant writes (pp. 292—3.): 

“ All becomes more and more intelligible and more 
peace-giving as we think of that Consciousness, in which is no 
‘before' and no ‘after,’ no ‘past’ and no ‘future’. We 
begin to feel that these things are but the illusions, the 
limitations* imposed upon us by our qwn sheaths (anna-maya, 
etc. A. G.), necessary until our powers are evolved and at oqr 


1 See Studies in Islam 

2 Douglas Fawcett in 
se of Vedantic lila ar t 
jiting or experiencing 
rapturous moments. 


lie Myslirism.hy R. A. Nich 
i his recent^oook Divine In 


this Imagining (or Conscis 


ifTig, fringes upon the 
stic in his imaginally 
as he terms) God, in 
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service. We live unconsciously in-this mighty Consciousness 
in which every thing is eternally present, and we dimly feel 
that if we could live consciously in that Eternal, there were 
peace. I know of nothing that can more give to the events of 
a life their true proportion than this idea of a Consciousness 
in which everything is present from the beginning in which 
indeed there is no beginning and no ending. We learn that 
there is nothing terrible and nothing which is more than 
relatively sorrowful; and in that lesson is the beginning of a 
true peace, which in due course shall brighten into joy.” 
Once more, I repeat the Upanishadic apodictic : 

’Antar bahis cha tat sarvam 
Vyapya Narayjnas sthitah, [Taitliriya Up.] 

which means all that. Sthitah has the force of Is._ Always 
Is, i.e., trans-spatial, trans-temporal— Immanent, while Trans- 
cendant. And this Narayanic fact is figuratively describetPas 
Sahasrakshah— thousand-eyed, etc. 

The eye is symbolical for all senses of knowledge; and 
sahasra-pat, or thousand-footed is symbolical for all senses of 
action. Both furnish the pleromaic content of Narayanic or 
Cosmic Consciousness. And this is all-consciousness (which 
by hypothesis absorbs all such manifestations as clairvoyance, 
telepathy, psychopathy, etc.)—the all->ense; and bliss the 
all-experience; expressed by chit and by ananda, respectively; 
Sat, the Reality, being the ground of that duality. 

Sarvam ha pasyah pasyati [ Chbdndogya-Up ., VII. 26—2.] 

i.e., Mark, the seer doth see All 

—The Seer of Narayana in the Bhuma- Vidya x (outside) and 
the Dahara-Vidya 3 (inside). Therefore: 

' , Hfida manisha manasabhiklipto 

. Ya enam vidur amfitas te bhavanti. [Katha-Up., VI. 9], 

1 Refer (o the Table of the Upanishad-VSdyas in the Bhagavad-Giti, by 
A. Govindacharya. 

2 Ibid. Alao read: All is One, by Edmond Holmes. 
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i.e.. They become immortal who know Him by Intellect, 
Intuition and Devotion. 

Intellect (manisha) or Intelligence involves conscience, or 
the ethical complement before Illumination may dawn. As in 
the case of the Buddha, ethical perfection itself opens out into 
Illumination. (Read the Section on ‘ Buddhism and Mys¬ 
ticism Ethic is Dharma ; God is the Sanatana-Dharma. 
Unselfish devotion to God ' is devotion to His Service which is 
Immortality. ‘ Love cannot be lazy.’ 

With the materials marshalled in this Section, our readers 
may be enabled, we hope, to glimpse at what all may mystic 
sense, and mystic experience, ultimately mean. There might 
have been a more systematical array of the materials, but the 
materials are so vast, that they have been arranged as best as 
in the order they were procured. As to exhausting them, that 
is a*n impossible feat. 

In the history of mystics, certain disciplines which they 
underwent themselves, or which they prescribed for others, 
come to notice. Such disciplines are for example observable 
in St. Teresa ; as for India, disciplines such as those of the 
Hatha-yogic description, are exemplary and probably un¬ 
exampled. ,A popular exposition on the subject by Mrs. Annie 
Besant in her Path of Discipleship, may be usefully read as 
expository of Vedic ways or methods enjoined for the would-be 
mystics. The question of consciousness which is fundamental 
to mysticism—consciousness which attains its finale in the 
Narayanic—is also dwelt upon in this booklet. Referring to Nir- 
vanic consciousness, a stage on the Way to the Narayanic, she 
writes thakit is ‘ so great that it is unimaginable, it is conscious¬ 
ness embracing the whole Universe; it'therefore seems a,v 
unconsciousness to men's limited apprehension ’ (p. 131 op. cit.) 

Whatever may be the \'sense and experience which 
enter into the production of more and more expanding 

‘ * Dharmafy projjhita-kaitavo, etc.’ [$V; Bh&iavata, I, 1—2]. 
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consciousness, the psychological basis involved in out Divine 
mystic is the nature of his soul, and the immanency* of God 
in the soul. It is this fact that explains the panting for God 
arising in the soul of the mystic. ‘ “ As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth ” humanity after God ... and it 
thus proves itself to be an inherent tendency in human nature, 
an ineradicable constituent thereof.’ 2 In this panting is 
consciousness expanded {vikasa, according to Ramanuja). The 
mystic is thus metaphysically justified to be a sane being and 
no monomaniac. 



Summarising the whole discourse of this Section, it may 
be said that illumination, super-consciousness, spiritual, mystic, 
or super-sensual, experience or Turiya , Samadhi (by whatever 
expression known) may come to a person in various ways ; 
by works (karma), by knowledge (jhana), byiove (bhakti), by 
faith (sraddha), or by grace (kripa). 1 Mystic experience may 
beget in its train psychic powers, but the aim of the Divine 
Mystic is to attain God, not psychic or any other kind of 
powers, 4 for either self-gratification or self-aggrandisement by 
exhibition to others, (such as thought-transference, or thought¬ 
reading, for example).' Love to God, combined with faith, is 
a potent will-emotional power which may take the form of 
miracles or may fructify in other more useful forms for the 
meliorative purposes of universal progress. Grace from God 
effecting every thing—more than work, knowledge, love or 
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faith, or all combined, wjiich might be put forth from soul’s 
side—is the final, word of the Vedanta : 



To the mystic, whose heart is centred on God, the 
Kundalini or the ‘ coiled-'up ’ energy is the antaryamin, or 
God hidden in the heart, or the centre of his being. The centre 
of this ‘coiled up,’ energy is called the “ Cave ” by Veda- 
Vyasa, in his Brahma-sutra [I. 2. 11]: 

i.e., In the ‘ Cave ’ are Soul and God found ‘ coiled up ’ together. 

This is the Divine Mystic’s 1 coiled-up ’ (Kundalini) force, 
and he wastes not his psychic energies, or will-force on any 
other derived streams of energy emerging from that uno-dual 
fons et erigo, nor does he care to tarry on the planes of pheno¬ 
mena, when his gaze is once for all steadfastly fixed on this 
Primal Source, the Noumenal Core, his Beloved God, who as 
underlying all phenomenal revelations or manifestations, is 
the Nearest to his mind, heart and soul. The * Cave ’ is the 
Spiritual Ground or Background of the material structures, 
or fabric, or the canvas over which events of life are limned. 
Once more, the mystic’s creed is the Vedantic Creed : 



Aum (Amen, Amin ?) is the Holy Symbol or Name ’ 
of God, on which the mystic meditates. Meditation of God in # 
any form is thus the metaphoric mystic’s bow. Meditation is 
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pranidhana or prapatti (Islam, or -Jtiza of A1 Ghazzali).' The 
Patanjala Yoga-sutras to this effect, run thus : 

1. fsvara-pranidhanat [I. 23]. 

2. Tasya vachakah Pro naval, (Aum) (I. 27J. 

And Bh.-Gita :—Om-ity ekakslmram Brahma vyaharan, elc. [viii. 13]. 

All senses and experiences are centred in these funda¬ 
mental facts to the God-lover—the Divine Mystic. Where 
the Lord of Yoga is, there all Riches, Victory, Powers, and 
Holiness accrue: 

Yatra Yogesvarah Krishno 
Yatra Partho dhanur-dharah 
Tatra Srir vijayo bhutih 
Dhruvanitir matir Mama;-' 

where with the Lord ot Yoga (SesAi) - the Disciple of Yoga (SesAa) s 
stands, to readily do His bidding (‘ bow in-hand,’ metaphorically). 

The highest sense—spiritually—is the sense of Seshatva,* 
and the highest experience—spiritually—is the performance 
of Divine Service, irrespective of time, space and conditions. 
Such is the Vedic view and verdict of what true mysticism 
ought to be—a mysticism stript of all mystification. 

This would be the para-vidya, as contradistinguished from 
the apara-vidya. The Great Brahmarshi Narada confessed to 
his great teacher Sanatkumara that he had karnt every 
possible science and art, i.e., of the apara-vidya class, but of the 


1 Pp. 166 £f.. The Gaekwad Studies, X. 

2 Bhagavad-Gita, XVIII. 78. Cp. Shelley’s final line in his Prometheus 
the divine spirit in man). Unbound : 1 This is alone Life, Joy, Empire 

and Victory.’ For ‘ Yogesvara,’ read p. 36, Hints on the Study of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, by A. Besant. 

3 We have frequently referred to Seshatva. Note 3, culled from 
p. 261 of my Bhagavad-Gita. with Ramanuja’s Commentary, may be of use, 
running thus: ‘Spiritual Sovereignty is used to distinguish from mere 
.limited terrestrial sovereignty. Spiritual Sovereignty is God’s, absolute, and 

exercised over bodies as well as souls. The term Sovereignty is used to 
translate Seshi. Seshi means the Sovereign Lord, between whom and man 
{i.e., soul) exists the indissoluble relation of Lord and leige . . . Man is God’s 
‘ deposit ’ (or property) whom God may dispose of at His will . . .’ Cp. Corin¬ 
thians, V. 15: ‘... they which live should not henceforth live unto them¬ 
selves, but unto Him which died for them.’ No thoughts of ‘ creeping ’ and 
‘ leaping ’ (see p. 175, Note 1) need cause any concern to spelt servants of God- 
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class, the Science of the Spirit, the bara-vidya, none. Sanat- 
kumara then taught him the latter, and Naiada became.a true 
genuine type of the Mystic. 1 

The genuine mystic is the genuine Lover of God, genuine 
because He loves God for love’s sake, loves God for God’s 
sake. His self, set over against the Greater Seif has no value 
of its own. His values are all values of God. God’s value is 
Love, and the genuine mystic’s value is to act according to this 
value, i.e., td love and serve God with all his heart. God evolves 
the Cosmos, prompted by love; this is therefore His Sport 
(Lila). Were the purpose of the Cosmos other than Love, it 
would not be Sport, but business requiring accounts of losses 
and gains being kept. The mystic in loving God fulfils the 
purpose of God’s Cosmos evolved out of His love. 2 These 
truths are expressed by the Vedanta thus : 

• (1) AnaiMo Brahma [Taittiriya-Up., III. 6.1]. 

i.e., God is Love. 

(2) Anandat. v ,-jayante [Ibid:, III. 6.1]. 

(3) Esha by eva anandayati [Ibid., II. 67.1], 
i.e., He (God) makes others to love, 

which is *the purpose of Creation (Sport). All ecstasies, 
mystic experiences in short, of every variety and description, 
are simply embodiments or expressions of this one Supreme . 
Universal Love, Ananda—the Ananda of thousand senses 
(‘ sahasr-akshas, sahasra-pat, etc.) [ Purusha-Sukta , Rig-Vedd}. 
For is not the Supreme, Infinite as well—Ananta ? And 
Immortal as well—Amrita? 


1 Read the Chhandogya-Upanishat, Vllth, Prapathaka. See Theosophicsfl 
Literature tor reference to (Sanat-) Kumaras. ‘ Sanat ’ means Eternal. 



27 * 
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The love God mystic’s work lies in developing the spirit¬ 
ual sense within him to experience this Ananda-Ananta- 
Amrita Principle, the ‘coiled-up’ (Kundalini), in the core of his 
being. Is not this the Universal Religion, and the mystic who 
proclaims it, is not he the citizen of the Universe?—the 
avant-courier of the further evolution of humanity ? 

The mystic’s strong point is experience.as against hearsay 
or revelation. The experience is what is called the aparoksha - 
jhana. A Moslem mystic Abu Said quoted the verse: 

Thou art my soul’s joy, known by visions, not by hearsay. 

Of what use is hearsay to one who hath vision ? 

The Dravida saints, and< Vedic mysticism itself, lays 
great stress upon individual revelation based upon the 
fundamental fact of immanency of God. A Dravida Saint 
says: 

Tamar-ukandad-ew-uruvam avv-uruvam tanp. 

i.e., ‘ God reveals Himself to each lover as the lover 
chooseth !’ This kind of personal revelation, which is vision, 
which is immediate experience, finds a nearest correspondence 
in the Koran, 53. 10 : 

He revealed unto His servant that which He revealed. 

There is this difference that in the Dravidian mystic, 
God adapts Himself to the mystic’s choice—which is a far 
profounder truth in the world of Mysticism—than God 
choosing His own choice. 

Thus we have the Divine Eye ( Divya-Chakshus ) of 
Sri Krishna; “ that eye whose vision is clarified by Divine 
grace and by a holy life^ r * according to Richard of^ St. Victor. 
r fhis eye is the sense; ail'd with that sense all divine ex¬ 
perience follows. 

Note*, p. 130, on ‘ Eye, etc.’. 

formation of an organ adapted to the light vibrations of the ether—the ‘ solar ’ 
eye of which Plotinus and Goethe speak—it is supposable that an instrument 
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SECTION VII 

GOD AND BLISS 

THE fundamental idea for all Mysticism is, firstly, the Unity 
of the Godhead ; and, secondly, the Blissfulness of God’s 
nature; and what constitutes the mystic and his, goal, in 
relation to these. 

The unity of the Godhead had to undergo two processes 
of abstraction, one from the plurality of objective experience 
to the unity of the self, of which all those experiences 
constituted its contents. The second process of abstraction 
was from the self itself which was the Individual, to an all- 
embracing Self, the Universal Self, God. The first abstraction 
ends in what is called Atma-sakshatkara or self-realisation, and 
the second in what is called the Brahma-sak'shatkara or 
God-realisation. Experience is of two kinds, Knowledge 
and Enjoyment. The Knowledge-aspect, what is called 
‘ sakshatkara,’ becomes in the Enjoyment-aggect ‘anubhava’. 
Hence we have ‘ Atm-anubhava ’ or Soul-Joy, and ‘ Brahm- 
anubhava,’ or God-Joy. Hence it is written : 

Tato Mam tattvato jnatvi 

Visate tad-anantaram. {Bh.-Gi., XVIII. 55.}"' 

‘ j.e., “ Knowing Me (God) as I am, I am entered into ” ; 1 

Hence bliss is realised, inasmuch as God has been shown to 
be ananda-rupa, or bliss-charactered. By metaphysical abs¬ 
traction, God is realised, and by mystical abstraction He is 

>Cp. ' Enter into the joy of thy Lord.’ {Matt., XXV.] 
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enjoyed. In India, metaphysics is a necessary preliminary to 
mysticism; or both knowledge and the happiness based 
thereon progress pari passu for the mystic. The whole 
j Upanishadic philosophy is a happy blend of this dual aspect; 
and the Bhagavad-Gita is an exposition of all the Vedantic 
pronouncements in these respects. How by inhibiting the 
senses and controlling the mind, the unit-self may be attained, 
as contradistinguished from the pluralistic exterior; and then 
by a further in-cursion, how the unit-self may realise itself in 
the larger Self, or the Universal Self, God—is discursively and 
descriptively portrayed in this book. 

| Progress from Pluralism to Monism has both an objective 
' and a subjective side. On the subjective side, the process 
consists in reducing the conception of many Gods to a unitary 
God. 1 This, let us examine briefly from the Vedantic stand¬ 
point. A typical account from the Brihad-Ar: Upanishat will 
quite serve this purpose. It begins: “ Atha h-ainam Sakalyah,” 
etc. (III. 19). It must be kept in mind that the whole of the 
Purva-Mimamsa is the attempt to arrive at unity from 
plurality. For example, we have in the Rig-Veda “ekam sad 
vipra bahudha vadanti” (=There is One, which they speak 
as Many); «nd the famous Creation-Hymn “ n-a|*d asit ” 
(=Deither aye nor nay there was), etc. And now in the 
Brihad-Ar: Upanishat, the whole idea is summed up in a 
dialogue between Sakalya and Yajnavalkya. “ How many 
gods are there,” asked Sakalya of Yajnavalkya. He anwered : 
“Visve devah, 3306 Gods.”' “But really how many ? ” 
asked Sakalya. “33,” said Yajnavalkya. "Really, how 
many, again ? ” “ Six ” was the, answer. “ Once more 
really, how many ? ” “ Three,” said Yajnavalkya. Then* 
they came to “two,” “one and a half,” fadhy-ardha), and 


1 Reduction 
effected by the 
Thomson’s Progr 


of Plurality to* Unity 01 


the objective side, is daily be 
enough to refer the reader to J. 
i, chap. 2, “ The Unity of Scienc 
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finally to One voiced by thd sentence "Ksty-eva deva 
Yajnavalky-ety-eka ity-om iti Then the disputants enter 
into the occult meanings or esoteric interpretations of 
the number 3306. “ They are in fact,” says Yajnsvalkya, 
“ the glories of the One ”—“ sa h-ovacha mahimana 
ev-aisham, etc.” Plurality (or Multiplicity) and Unity (or 
Singularity) are thus spanned; and Unity is a necessary 
substratum of Plurality. 1 Unless God entered 2 into all 
Creation (Cp. “anena jiven-atman-anupravisya nama'-rupe* 
vyakaravani there would be no Creation at all. This con¬ 
ception of the Oneness of Plurality and Unity, like the 
metaphysical synthesis of all theses and antitheses (read Kant 
and Hegel), would, I believe, satisfy the pluralistic tendency 
of philosophy iii these days (read James Ward’s Realm of Ends, 
Bergson, and the old Leibnitzian monadology), the tendency 
justifying polytheism on the subjective side. v It is interesting 
to read William James’ views on this subject: “ The ideal 
power with which we feel ourselves in connection, the ‘ God ’ 
of ordinary men, is, both by ordinary men and by philosophers, 
endowed with certain of those metaphysical attributes which 
in the lecture on Philosophy I treated with such disrespect. 
He is assumed as a matter of course to be “ one and one only,” 
and to be “ infinite ” ; and the notion of many, finite gods is 
one which hardly anyone thinks it worth while to consider, 
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and still less to uphold, j Nevertheless, in the interests of 
intellectual clearness, I feel bound to say that religious 
experience, as we may have studied it, cannot be cited as 
unequivocally supporting the infinitist belief. The only thing 
that it unequivocally testifies to is that we can experience 
union with something larger than ourselves and in that union 
find our greatest peace. Philosophy with its passion for 
Unity, and Mysticism with its monotheistic bent, both “pass 
to the limit,” and identify the ‘ something ’ with a unique God 
who is the all-inclusive Soul of the world. Popular opinion, 
respectful to their authority, follows the example which they 
set. 

“ Meanwhile, the practical needs and experiences of 
religion seem to me sufficiently met by the belief that beyond 
each man and in a fashion continuous with him there exists a 
larger power which is friendly to him, and to his ideals. All 
that ’the facts require is that the power should be both other 
and larger than our conscious selves. Anything larger will 
do, if only it be large enough to trust for the next step. It 
need not be infinite, it need not be solitary. It might conceiv¬ 
ably even be only a larger and more godlike self, of which the 
present self would then be but the mutilated expression, and 
the Universe might conceivably be a collection of such selves, 
of different degrees of inclusiveness, with no absolute Unity 
realized in it at all. Thus would a sort of polytheism return 
upon us—a polytheism which I do not on this occasion defend, 
for my only aim at present is to keep the testimony of religious 
experience clearly within its proper bounds. 

“ Upholders of the monistic viejv will say to such a 
polytheism that unless there be one all-inclusive God, our 
guarantee of security is left imperfect. In the Absolute, 
and in the Absolute alone,-, q// is saved ... 1 think, in fact, 
that a final philosophy‘of religion will have to consider the 
pluralistic hypothesis more seriously than it has hitherto 
as * 
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been willing to consider it. For practical life at any rate the 
chance of salvation is enough.” 1 

From the above one thing becomes clear that the charge 
of polytheism entered against Hinduism as proving its pri¬ 
mitive defect of lacking in high concepts of Divinity—which 
is Unity— is a charge, the edge of which becomes blunt in the 
reaction of plurality which is becoming the trend of modern 
thought. But in the debate between Sakalya and Yajnavalkya, 
above recorded, there is a reconciliation between pluralism 
and unism such that if f?y one belief alone there is a sure 
chance of salvation, the chance is made doubly sure by the 
belief in the reconcilement that the Vedanta effects. The 
meaning of the Brahmanas and the Persians worshipping Fire 
and seeing God therein, of the Brahmanas and the Mithraists 
offering worship to the Sun, seeing God therein; and all 
pratika worship of the Upanishads down to the Images, con¬ 
ceiving the Unity of Providence in all such manifested 
differentia, renders the chance of salvation assured in a 
manifold measure. 

There cannot be a more rigorous monistic advocate than 
Sri Sankara. Max Muller writes of Him: 

“ What is most curious is that a philosopher, such as 
Sankara, the most decided monist, and the upholder of 
Brahman, as a neuter, as the cause of all things, is re¬ 
ported to have been a worshipper of idols, and to have seen in 
them, despite of all their hideousness, symbols of the Deity, 
useful, as he thought, for the ignorant, even though they have 
no eyes to see what is hidden behind the idols, and what was 
the true meaning of them. • 

.• “ What I admire in Indian philosophers is that they never 

try to deceive us as to their principles and the consequences 
of their theories. If they are idealists, even to the verge of 
nihilism, they say so, and if they "hold that the objective 

> Pp. 524 ff., The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
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world requires a real, though not necessarily a visible or 
tangible substratum, they are never afraid to speak out. 
They are bona fide idealists or materialists, monists or 
dualists, theists, or atheists, because their reverence for truth 
is stronger than their reverence for anything else.” 1 

And Max Muller himself gives his views thus : 

“ Idol is an ugly name, but it meant originally no more 
than an image. At first the image of a deity, like the image 
of a distant or departed friend, is only gazed at with a mixture 
of sadness and joy ; afterwards something like a real presence 
is felt, and good resolutions are sometimes formed from mere¬ 
ly looking at the familiar features of a beloved face. And if 
at any time those who value such an image as their dearest 
treasure, pour out their sorrows before it, or implore it to 
fulfil some anxious prayer, and if such a prayer is fulfilled, 
once or twice ,or it may be a hundred times, out of two hun¬ 
dred, need we wonder that the very image is believed to be en¬ 
dowed with miraculous power, nay that such faith remains 
unshaken, even if it be decreed that it is better for us that 
certain prayers should not be fulfilled.” 2 

Hence the mystic’s sense of unity in all manifoldness of 
creation is a fundamental idea for him. The Upanishads say, 
“ angany-anya devatah,” i.e., “ all gods are limbs of the One 
God ”. “ Sarve’smai devah balim avahanti,” i.e., “ all other 


1 Pp, X—XI, The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 

2 Chips from a German Workshop, vol. 2, 1895, * Raja Ram Mohan Roy \ 
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gods bring offerings to Him”. "And Sri Krishna in the 
Bh.-Gita explicitly says that all deities enter into His organic 
synthesis, each deity having its own assigned function, fulfil¬ 
ling His decrees, and that all worship paid to them is finally 
transmitted to Himself, and He alone is in fact the Giver of 
all gifts through their medium. And it may be mentioned 
that Sri Krishna actually demonstrated the One-God organism 
containing all the others, in His Visva-rupic epiphany. 
“ Dravanti daityah pranamanti devatah,” and the highest gods, 
viz., the agents of Creation and Destruction themselves form 
His cosmic body: “ Brahmanam Isam kamal-asanastham.” 
All departmental gods are under one Supreme, Sovereign God. 

Abstraction from the objective pluralism to the subjective 
unit, the self,' having thus been dealt with, the next Vedantic 
abstraction was to find the link between the individual self or 
selves and the Universel Self. 2 This Vedantic step is in¬ 
volved in the Upanishadic utterances called the Maha-vakyas, 



What Vedanta metaphorically affirms is the empirical fact of 
the Mystic, in all religidhS! Poets like Walt Whitman of 
America, William Blake of England, Eckhart and Suso^ of 
Germany, St. Teresa of Spain, Ramanujas and Chaitanyas, 
Ramakrishnas and Rabindranath Tagores of India, are all 
illustrious illustrations of the experience of the Brahman^ 
Atman connection. This is the highest flight of Vedantic 
Mysticism, to which Paul Deussen of Germany pays tribute 
thus: * ( 
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“ If for our present purpose we hold fast to this distinc¬ 
tion of the Brahman as the cosmical principle of the Universe, 
the Atraan as the psychical, the fundamental thought of the 
entire Upanishad philosophy may be expressed by the simple 
equation:— 

Brahma = Atman; 

That is to say—the Brahman, the power which presents itself 
to us materialised in all existing things, which creates, 
sustains, preserves, and receives back into itself again 
all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is identical 
with the Atman, with that which, after stripping off every¬ 
thing external, we discover in ourselves as our real most 
essential being, our individual self, the Soul. This identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman, of God and the Soul, 
is the fundamental thought of the entire doctrine of the 
Upa.nishads. It is briefly expressed by the “ great saying ” 
tat tvam asi, “ That art Thou ” (Chhand.-Up., 6.8.7 f.); and aham 
Brahmasmi, or, “ I am Brahman ” (Brih.-Up., 1. 4. 10). And in 
the compound word Brahma-atma-aikyam, “ unity of the Brah¬ 
man and the Atman,” 1 is described the fundamental dogma 
of the Vedanta system. 

“ If we strip this thought of the various forms, figurative 
to the highest degree and not seldom extravagant, under 
wfiich it appears in the Vedanta texts, and fix our attention 
upon it solely in its philosophical-simplicity as the identity 
of God and the Soul, the Brahman and the Atman, it will be 
found to possess a significance reaching far beyond the 
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Upanishads, their time and country ; nay, we claim for it an 
inestimable value for the whole race of mankind. 1 We are 
unable to look into the future, we do not know what 
revelations and discoveries are in store for the restlessly 
inquiring human spirit; but one thing we may sssert with 
confidence,—whatever new and unwonted paths the philosophy 
of the future may strike out, this principle will remain 
permanently unshaken, and from it no deviation can possibly 
take place. If ever a general solution is reached, of the great 
riddle, which. presents itself to the philosopher in the nature 
of things all the more clearly the further our knowledge 
extends, the key can only be found where alone the secret of 
nature lies open to us from within, that is to say, in our inner¬ 
most self.’ It was here that for the first time the original 
thinkers of the Upanishads, to their immortal honour, found it 
when they recognised our Atman, our inmost individual being, 
as the Brahman, the inmost being of universal nature and of 
all her phenomena.” 3 * 5 Practically it is known that whatever a 
man practises, he becomes an adept in it. He specialises. 
So that by constant thinking of a thing, one can enter into the 
thing, and become it. ‘ Yo yach-chrdddhas sa eva sah ’' 
what one loves that he becomes, says the Gita., By parity 
of reasoning, one who loves God becomes God. So says the 
UpaBishat: ‘ Brahmaveda Brahma-iva bhavati.’ 1 

1 For an illustration, Coleridge says in his Religious Musirtgs : 



. . . But *tis God 

Diffused through all, that doth make all one whole. ^ 

3 Cp. ‘ 1 have gone astray like a sheep that was lost, seeking Thee, with 
gseat anxiety without, when yet Thou art within, and dwellest in my Soul, if 
it desire Thy presence.* . . * I came home at last, descended into myself/ 

[Meditations of St. Augustine.] 

3 Pp. 39—40, The Philosophy of the Upanishads. 

«Bh.-Gita, XVH-S. 

5 Munrfaka-Up., III. 2. 9. ^ 
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Thus the metaphysical binding of the Upanishads is found 
to be the experience of all Mystics. “ This overcoming 
of all the usual barriers between the Individual and the 
Absolute is the great Mystic achievement. ' In Mystic states 
we both become one with the Absolute and we become aware 
of our oneness. This is the everlasting and triumphant 
Mystical tradition, hardly altered by differences of clime or 
creed. In Hinduism, in Neoplatonism, in Sufism, in Christian 
Mysticism,’ in Whitmanism, 5 we find the same recurring note, 
so that there is about Mystical utterances an eternal unanimity 
which ought to make a critic stop and think, and which brings 
it about that the Mystical classics have, as has been said, 
neither birth-day nor native land. Perpetually telling of the 
unity of man with God, their speech antedates languages, and 
they do not grow old.” 3 

'The idea that must constantly be kept in mind by the 
mystic is that whenever the identity between soul and God 
(Atman=Brahman) is spoken of, this means that the soul is 
never without God. It has been shown before that when God 
creates, God is in that creation ( anupravesa ). • Hence Gcd is 
in the soul, for He is ‘ the eternal prius of all its evolutionary 
phases ’. The mystic evolves into what he is, because of this 
prius within him. Read Bh.-Gita, II. 16, 'N-asato, etc.’ The 
Immanence urges from within, and the Transcendence attracts 
from without. Both these constitute the Narayorfic. Lord 
Gifford said: ‘ The human soul is neither self-derived nor 


1 Cp. Christ saying, 1 1 and the Father are one ’ [5*. John ]. Cp. Leibniz 
endeavouring ‘ to gather all things together into one unity : faith and fcnow- 



s P. 419, The Varieties of Religious Experiencet by William James. 
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self-existing. It would vanish if; it had not a substance, and 
its substance is God ’ [P. 284, Hibbert Lectures ). 

Now, with these metaphysical or rationalistic premises, let 
us proceed to an inquiry of the idea of bliss which is connected 
with God, and which is the experience of the Atman with the ' 
Brahman, in other wbrds, the blissful character of the trans¬ 
cendental Consciousness which the Mystic finds blossoming in 
the state of his communion with God. The Upanishads have 
discursively and mystically, empirically or intuitively, predi¬ 
cated of God, the attribute of blissfulness. God is Bliss itself: 



This is Brahman (God); and Atman (soul) has also been 
described as essentially blissful—“ Jnan-ananda^mayas 
tv-atma ”. Hence, between Brahman and Atman, blissfulness 
is the common factor. They are “ birds of the same 
feather,” and hence have it in their essence “to flock 
together ”. They could coalesce by virtue of common 
nature. 1 The ecstatic transports and raptures, the Mystic 
is given on his pilgrimage to G$3, are but foretastes 
of the eternal beatitude. Schopenhaur was a pessimistic 
philosopher ; and yet he derived his solace (i.e., Optimistic atti¬ 
tude) from the Upanishads ! What solace, were it not the basic 
optimism which those Upanishads declared ! The metaphysi¬ 
cal equation of Atman with Brahman, which is the knowledge 
of a sflblime spiritual truth, is the Mystical equation of Atmic 
bliss with Brahmic bliss—which is the blissful experience of 
that sublime spiritual tryth. Hence the creed of-the Mystic 8 
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is radically optimistic. About the general traits of the Mystic 
range of Consciousness, Professor William James comes to the 
conclusion that; 

“It is on the whole pantheistic and optimistic, or at least, 
the opposite of pessimistic. It is anti-naturalistic, and 
harmonizes best with twice-bornness and so-called other¬ 
worldly states of mind.” 1 . 

The Upanishat says: “Ko hy-ev-anyat kalj pranyat yad esha 
akasa Anando na syat”: “Were not this all-refulgent (God) 
bliss, what could live, what could breathe ? ” Not a blade of 
grass, not a thorn, not a speck of life, not a mote in the sunbeam 
could exist, were not the cause of all existence bliss ! We 
could imagine even discursively that nothing could possibly 
exist unless the joy of existence were inherent. What makes 
existence possible is the innate wish. Were there no will to 
be, nothing would or could be. The will to be can only subsist 
in joy, not in grief. Grief kills, joy generates. Hence-the basic 
fact of all existence is God, and God who is bliss, and Who 
can- be none other. Were grief, which is evil, at the bottom 
of existence, it would kill, and nothing could come into 
being ! Hence the factual existence of the Universe, in all its 
various features, is a proof of bliss. But is there no grief, 
is there no evil ?" This is a question of values and stand¬ 
points. There is no evil in anything absolutely, but takes on 
one aspect or another according to the mood of man, or 
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according to the attitude of his mind. H^fce it is written in 

the Vishnu-Purana (II. 6. 41): 
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Supposing there is some eviljreally existent, how is that 
to be explained away ? Paul Carus says, “ Optimism believes 
that the world is good, or at least, that the good outweighs the 
evil. , Pessimism believes that the world is bad, and that 
life is not worth living because the evils of life are ineradi¬ 
cable. Meliorism regards the world as neither absolutely 
good nor absolutely evil, yet it recognises that life has 
purpose ; the* very existence of evil imposes duties upon man, 
and the possibility of building up the good implies the ideal of 
moral aspirations 5 

To the Mystic, the decisive judgment in this matter ia 
his own experience, and that experience is blissful, forasmuch 
as the nature of Brahman and of Atman is in common, 
fundamentally bliss (Ananda); and they penetrate into each 
other, because of the sameness of the two entities differenti¬ 
ally known as Atman and Brahman. If Atmpn be not a spark 
of Brahman, what else ? The mystic William Blake’s ‘ The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell ’ gives a mystic’s view of Good 
and Evil. 5 

Sri Krishna demonstrated these mystic truths in his 
incarnational sport, the Rasa-Lila. Brahman is called Rasa 
in the Upanishads : “ Raso vai sah ”, “ Sarva-rasas sarva- 
gandhas,” etc. Rasa means joy, bliss, sweet juice, ecstasy. 
1 Rasa ’ then is that which pertains to ‘ Rasa ’. And He played 
this joy-sport with the Gopis. In this bliss-dance, was a 
Sri Krishna multiplied and one was found between every two 
Gopis. The Mystic, Bilvamangala, ecstatically delivered 
himself thus on this score: 
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This was to show ths)t God was in every heart, and He 
was there playing the dance of bliss. Gita says: ‘ bhramayan,’ 
i.e., whirling them in the circle of dance, which is esoterically 
the ' Rasa ’-dance or the dance of God. 1 This theme will be 
enlarged in the Section : ‘ Art of Divine Love.’ 

If the Creation itself were not an expression of bliss, how 
does it happen, as Emerson says : 

Striving to be Man, the worm 
Mounts through all Ihe spires of form ? 

It would appear that there is a species of pessimism 
which would impute evil to God, hence converting Him into 
the Devil; but a poet says that in thus doing, the pessimist is 
like the blind man who is not able to see the Goodness of 
Divinity : 

Jivanam drishad-adimattvam ayatam svarg-apavarg-aspadam 

’ Deham dalt’avati Sriyah-priyatame na-iv-opakara-smfitih 
Duhkhe jatu-chid agate svakaHtad dushkarmanah paktrimat 
Nathe banta ! niragasi vyasanibhir nairghrinyani aropyate.* 

The purport of the above stanza has evolutionary signi¬ 
ficance, forasmuch as it refers to the basic goodness of God 
(goodness the manifestation of his blissful nature), in having 
ordained the gradual increase of life and expansion of Con¬ 
sciousness from the mineral state upwards, witnessing to the 
operation of bliss in the Cosmic development,' 1 during which 
a jerk or a jar is magnified by the small wit of man into a 
cosmic tragedy ; with no Soul of good or bliss in it at all ; and 
God is taken to task for all this sorry performance. The 
Darwinian doctrine of struggle for existence or * natural 

' Cp. Plotinus' the chorpl dance of the soul about her God. [Enneais, 
Vi. H8.9.) 

= The 29th stanza of the I'isuagimcrforso, by Venkatadhvari. 
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selection ’ and ' survival of the fittest ’ are construed in a way 
so as to yield material support to a principle of pessimism 
ruling the Universe. But this scientific prejudice is repudiat¬ 
ed by modern thinkers. A few arguments from A New 
Theory of Evolution by Sir James Chrichton-Browne, are here 
adduced which would go to support the bliss-theory of the 
Mystics, with regard to the cosmic existence. He writes: 
“ But natural selection comes about not merely by the 
preservation of favoured races, but by ‘the co-operation of 
races that find favour in thecassistance given them. Wood¬ 
land plants owe their survival to the shade and shelter of 
the trees, and innumerable flowers are fertilised by the busy 
activities of the bees. And I would direct your attention to a 
still more intimate co-operation of organisms in which the 
struggle for existence has been superseded by mutual support. 
In symbiosis, as it is called, we have the union for life of certain 
organisms, each of which is necessary to the other.” (P. 15.) 

“Fresh instances of this symbiosis, or vital association of 
organisms, so strikingly illustrated by the lichens, and also of 
consortism, or the union of life of a plant and animal, each 
being dependent on the other for its physiological activities, 
are being brought to light, and apprise us that we have in 
Nature not only the struggle for existence, but pacific progres¬ 
sion and co-operation to consider. It is not all tooth and claw. 
There is also hand and glove.” (P. 17.) 

Kropotkin observes: “ But if we resort to an indirect 
test, and ask Nature : “ who are the fittest, those who are 
continually at war with each other, or those who support one 
another ? ” We at once see that those animals which acquire 
habits of mutual aid are undoubtedly the fittest. There they 
have more chances to survive, and they attain in their 
respective classes the highest development of intelligence and 
bodily organisation.” ’ 
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And, “ Amongst human beings it is biological fitness far 
more than strife and contention that has determined the 
course of Evolution ' 

Taking Religion as the highest product of Evolution, and 
Religion is the forte and amour propre of the Mystic, it is 
The talisman of Life, for : ‘ Marvellous is the support given by 
the religious ideal in all the realities and dangers and vicissi¬ 
tudes of life. It is a talisman that, once grasped and pressed 
to the heart, enables us to say to pessimism, ‘ Avaunt! ’ and 
to .Beneficence, ‘ Open Sesame ! ’ 1 2 
. Writing on the Hopes of tf^Human Race, Frances Power 
Cobbe concludes that “ that which will truly constitute the 
, blessedness of man will be the gradual dying out of his tiger 
passions, his cruelty and his selfishness, and the growth with¬ 
in him of the god-like faculty of love and self-sacrifice; the 
development of that holiest sympathy wherein all souls shall 
blend' at last, like the tints of the rainbow which the Seer 
beheld around the Great White Throne on high (P. 221.) 

The. edifice of the Universe is thus raised on the Princi¬ 
ple of Bliss,. Jars and jerks, like discords in a symphony, 
give life and effect to the flux of existence, as the black mole 
lends charm to the face of an ideal womanly beauty, as the 
Persian Mystic.puts it. 

“. . . all the pains which you suffer, or have suffered, 
are as prods and pokes to keep you out of wrong paths—to 
make you follow the Law.”. 3 

The blissful constitution of existence, and the optimism 
that underlies its beginning, course and ending, is the creed 
of the Land of Mystics, Sri Krishna, as expressed in the 
Bhagavad-Gita : “ Mana eva manusfiyanam karanam bandha-, 
tnokshayoh,” i.e., “Arjuna, mind alone of man,' compasses his 

1 P. 19, A New Theory ol Evolutioh^by J. Crichlon-Browne. 

3 P. 71* A New Theory of Evolution, by Sir James Crichton-Browne. 

3 P. 4, The God in You, by Prentice MuHord. 
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confinement as well as liberation/”. “ Hence, give the mind, 
the Mystical training ‘ abhyasa ’ What this process is, is 
given at length. “ Cultivate equipoise, (samya-yoga), looking 
upon heat and cold, pleasure and pain—and all such pairs of 
opposites—as events which ebb and flow, leaving the Soul 
installed in its blissful essence. The synthetic unity of. the 
Soul remains as apart from adventitious circumstances which 
may befal it at one time or another. 1 Sri Krishna tells us : 

Maira-sparsas tu Kaunteya [Bh,-Gi., II. 14], 

Sukha-duhkhe same kritva (passim) [/d., 3 II. 38]. 

How to keep the seeming pain at bay, or how to kill it ? Sri 
Krishna says: “Prasade sarva-duhkhanam hanir asy-opaja- 
yate,” i.e., “ Keep thy mind in the attitude of cheerfulness; 
that is the way to keep pain away ”, 1 Modern movements, 
such as those of ‘Mind-Cure,’ ‘Emersonianism,’ ‘New 
England Transcendentalism,’ ‘Berkleyan Idealism’, ‘Spirit¬ 
ism,’ ‘ Christian Science,’ ‘ Gospel of Relaxation,’ ' Don’t 
Worry Movement,’ and so forth,’ are all veering round to the 

1 Read the Chapter on the Analysis of Human Personality in J. R. Illing¬ 
worth’s Personality, Human and Divine. 

4 “ Much of what we call evil is due entirely to the way men bike the 
phenomena. It can so often be converted into a bracing and tonic good hv a 
simple change of the sufferer’s inner attitude from one of ieag to one of fight 
'( remember Sri Krishna calling upon Arjuna not to whine, but to fight it out) : 
its sting so often departs and turns into a relish when, af'er vainly seeking to 
shun it, we agree to face about and bear it cheerfully, that a man is simply 
bound in honour, with reference to many of the facts that seem at first to 
disconcert his peace, to adopt this way of escape. Refuse to admit their bad¬ 
ness ; despise their power; ignore their presence; turn your attention the 
other way ; and so far as you yourself are concerned at any rate, though the 
facts may still exist, their evil character exists no longer. Since you make 
them evil or good by your own thoughts about them, it is the ruling of your 
thoughts which proves to be your principal concern." (Pp. 88—89. William 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience.) „ < 

Walt Whitman’s attitude wts this, and he might be considered as a faithful 
'follower of Sri Krishna’s Gospel of equanimity (samya-yoga) : “ Yoyam yogas 
tvaya proktas samyena Madhu-sudana." [8h.-Gi. t vi. 33.] 

3 • Mysticism is In truth, a temper rather than a doctrine, an atmosphere 

rather than a system of philosophy.’ [P. 2, Mysticism in English Literature, by 
C. F. E Spurgeon.] * 

4 William James’ Chapter on “The Religion of Healthy-Mindedness ” 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience, is worthy of perusal bare. 
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optimistic-creed- of Sri Krishna, whichindeed is the Creed of 
the Mystic. 1 

; There can be no greater tragedy to man than death; but 
according to Sri Krishna, there is no Death, if the Nature of 
Soul and of God are borne in mind. Hence, to all Vedantic 
Mystics, Death is a great Liberator. 5 Hence He exclaims : 
" Krita-krityah pratikshante mrityum priyam iv-atithim,” i.e., 
“ Ripe Souls meet death as their most welcome guest ”. If 
Death itself is thus not an evil, what else can be ? Put the 
mind in the right attitude ; all'is found bliss, or in bliss. 

I know of no other better text for the mind-curist than 
the Song-Celestial; and the whole world is subscribing to this 
fact to-day. 

The Indian Mystic is the Physician-in-chief of all mind- 
curism, his cry being : 



i.e., “Why worry about drugs; rid thyself of all ills by 
quaffing nectar-drops of Krishna ”. Such is the Mystic’s 
panacea; 1 
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Vedantic Mystic, his Soul partakes of the 
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‘ Sa ekaki na ramate,’ and Bh.-Gfta passages such as ‘ paras- 
param bhavayantah These have been referred to elsewhere 
in our thesis. 

The following excerpt from the Heart of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, has value for the aspirants of bliss: “ When this calm¬ 
ness of mind is secured, we can realise ourselves as we are. 
Only then can we taste of real happiness, for, all happiness is 
really inside, not outside. Just as in a flickering dim light a 
precious stone cannot be well examined and its worth correctly 
estimated, the true measure of happiness in a person cannot 
be seen by him of a wandering mind.OBut when he has 
attained tranquillity, he knows what happiness means. He 
then sees that absolute happiness is beyond the senses, to be 
enjoyed by a spiritual mind alone (Vlth Ch., 21). Even in the 
case of sense-pleasures, it is the mind that enables one to 
enjoy, for, if the mind be detached from the $ense, the sense- 
perception will be of no avail. Now, there are several faculties 
in the mind, and these are at work in various fields busily 
digging out happiness. Thus one faculty gives us intellectual 
happiness while another confers upon us the moral pleasures. 
The pleasures of thought are finer than thos? of the senses 
and moral happiness is infinitely finer than both of them. But 
the faculty of self-concentration in its highly developed state 
gives us a feeling which is called not pleasure or happiness, 
but spiritual bliss. It is evident that no subtlety of thought 
could secure us the experience of such bliss. Just as the eye 
can only discern form but can say- nothing about sound, the 
intellectual faculty is no judge in matters of spiritual bliss. 
There is a special faculty ( in our mind which wished to know 
what is bliss and this faculty works only when the mind has 
attained the power of self-concentration. 

“ How do we know that this bliss is^real ^gd not an 
hallucination ? Because once we begin to enjoy it, its destruc¬ 
tion can never be conceived. When we do taste of it, our 
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reason tells us that we alwsfys had this bliss in us and that we 
were never separated from it. If there were no such bliss 
already, no exercise, spiritual or otherwise, could create it. 
This mine of felicity-therefore is always within us. Happi¬ 
ness is ours by birthright, but we have not had the good luck 
to use it. With infinite wealth hoarded at home we have gone 
out of ourselves to beg.at the door of the five poverty-stricken- 
senses. 1 


Maddened by love I shall laugh and 

Shall madden others with my madot 
And shall disport for ever under 


God. 2 


Bliss is the goal, and Love is the means. And Love is the 
master principle of the Universe. Ananda means both Love 
and Bliss. After treating of ‘seven great quests on which the 
spirit of man has embarked,’ 3 the seventh is stated to be ‘ the 
love > of Love,’,' according nearly with: ‘Bhakti prapya- 
ruchiyile pugum,’." i.e , ‘ Love pursued even after bliss be 
gained, lends zest to bliss’. And God is Love, and God is 
Bliss. The quest. Love, is itself blissful. Love and Bliss are 
thus wedded. They are One Truth, says Parasara-Bhattarya : 
‘ Upay-opeyatve tad iha Tava tattvam ’: 
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Wordsworth, with poniic insight, calls the living air ”, 
the psychology which Spencer revealed, and apply the 
an adult human consciousness, seeking to esplain it by a 
lusness of a new-born or unborn child, of a deg, or an 
different conclusion. We find that the ignorant and con- 









SECTION VIII 

KRISHNA AND WORLD-APPRECIATION 

SRI KRISHNA is a Vedic Personage. He figures in the 
Rig-Veda, I. 116. 23, and I. 107, 7.’ But Krishna referred 
to in R. V., IV. 7—9, where His sky-colour, immaculate concep¬ 
tion by Devaki (referred to in the Upanishadic ‘ Devaki- 
putraya ’). and His being an envoy (viz., Pandava-Duta) is to 
us of paramount, importance, and provides us with Scriptural 
or Revelational authority for the Godhood of Krishna, and 
His Incarnate (or Avataric) nature under particular collocation 
of world’s events. 

This Rig-Veda with other Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas 
constitute the subject-matter for the Purva-Mimamsa; and 
the Upanishads constitute the subject-matter for the Uttara- 
Mimamsa. 

From the Purva-Mimamsa to the Uttara-Mimamsa, and 
then to the Bhagavad-Gita, descends a transition of ideas, 
which show evolutionary re-adjustments.’ The Krishna- 
cult itself has a pre-eminent value for religious Mysticism ; 
and the Gita is a Manual of not only the philosopher, but of 
the man"'of religion, whether he beling to the activist, the 
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noetic, or the devout class—the} Mystic coming under the 
last class preponderantly. And it is the Ancient Wisdom 
taught by the Ancient Krishna for all classes ; according to 
stanzas 1 to 10, chapter IV. 

That this Mystic cult of Ancient India has had a universal 
influence is long known, but in the exposition of the Bhagavad- 
Gita by B. G. Tilak in his Gita-Rahasya, this universal 
influence has been demonstrated by world-facts having much 
comparative worth. For example, the influence extending 
over the period between the Gita and Buddhism and Jainism 
and the period down to Christianity, has been examined. 
The Greek Megasthenes’ mention of the Cult in his writings, 
and references to Grecians converted to the Krishna-worship 
as evidenced by Inscriptions and other records, have received 
mention by B. G. Tilak.' But the one foremost evidence has 
been omitted; namely, the Krishna-Cult ip the Persian or 
Zendavesta literature. The age of Zend-Avesta seems to my 
mind to be synchronous with the Vedas. And the references 
to Krishna-Cult therein carries the mind back to pre-historic 
times. In this place I need not enter into the details of this 
evidence, as I believe I have sufficiently dwelt upon it in 
my work Mazdaism in the Light of Vishnuism. - But I very 
much wish that this important piece of evidence had fallen 
into the conspectus of Tilak." 
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However these are old times. The appreciation of the 
Bh.-Gita in the modern times is to us most important. Like 
the Upanishads, the solace to Schopenhauf. the Gita has 
become the solace of the world. It is become the "Book of 
1 Humanity ”. Under this title a Parsi Brother, Jehangir 
' Sorabji, a worshipper of Sri Krishna, has written an exposi¬ 
tion of the Gita, almost as a Mystic, judged from the feelings 
therein exhibited. Under the propaganda of the Theosophical 
Society, the Song Celestial has become an established institu¬ 
tion. The Christian Scriptures are nowadays being inter¬ 
preted in the light of the Gita. One instance of this endeavour 
is the interpretation of it by Holden E. Sampson. He saysje* 
'that “in the assimilation of (he Krishna Doctrine of the 
world-religion . . . may be found the Alembic which will heal 
the sore hearts of mankind ”/ Recently Drs. ji S. Mackenzie 
and ,F. W. Thomas (of the India Office Library) were present 
(on 8th December, 1920) in a meeting of the Vedanta-Sufi 
•Society in Mysore, when, on my exposition of the Ultimate 
Values as found in the Bh.-Gita, these learned men admit¬ 
ted what a wonderful book it was. In India itself, not only 
the Vaishnavas, but the Saivas, the Jainas, all the modern 
Samajas like the Brahmo, Arya, Prarthana, and Sikhism, and 
“.all the sects of the Hindu religion have an equal admiration 
for the Bh.-Gita and the high ideas and ideals contained 
therein ’’. = 

As to Islamic appreciation we must go back to the days of 
Dara Shukoh ; and to the days of Kabir and Kamal ;.and in 
modern times, the Bahai movement, or Babaism, is making 
particular references to Sri Krishnh, and His Holiness Haji 


may be perused. Such m< 
Gita as from their own Seri 
Adhy. 2). See pp. 10 and 
Perfect Way % by Kingsford 
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Syed Ghafur Shah A1 Hussamy-uliWarsy, the Islamic Theo- 
sophical Missionary, has written a pamphlet ealled *' An 
Appreciation of Holy Krishna, Incarnation of Love,” a few 
extracts from which are of value to Vedanta-Sufi Mystics. 
The Preface runs thus : 

“ In this Tract I have attempted to give an exptession of 
the feelings I entertain of Lord Krishna. It does not pretend 
to give a full account of the life or teachings of that holy 
personage, but in a small compass it gives a short gleam of his 
lofty position in the hierarchy of the spiritual world. A 
vindication of his Life was ready for publication but the MS. 
f was mislaid in its transmission to the Press. God willing, it 
will appear before the public under a different name at some 
time to come.” [Carim Chauck, Chuprah, 4th March, 1913.] 

“ When in India, the abode of philosophy and Vedantism, 
the land of Love (Prema) and Devotion (Bhakti), the hoipe of 
the Yogis and ascetics, the people became steeped in ignorance 
and impiety, divine mysteries and spiritual recognition became 
things of the past, it was but a natural necessity to restore a 
holy being, who could agitate the waves of the spiritual ocean 
with the fragrant breeze of love and unity. Such an un¬ 
blemished sanctity, a great centre of attraction, a true elixir of 
spiritual delight, a pure manifestation of the unity . . . was 
Lord Krishna, who was born in Muttra, the seat of Love, the 
abode of Peace and Happiness. Like the morning star, he 
shed light of love all over the Universe.” (P. 3.) 

“ The Quoran bears testimony to the fact that many pro¬ 
phets preceded those mentioned in the three Scriptures 
(Twarat, Zabur, and Biblp) that were revealed before the 
Quoran. A close study of the lives of prophets will prove 
beyond the shadow of doubt that the holy Krishna was one of 
them,” (P. 4.) 

“ It appears from the Holy Quorant that the prophets had 
a twofold duty, the bringing of good tidings from God and the 
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conveying of a warning ib the people. If one properly scans 
the teachings of Lord Krishna and carefully looks into the 
accounts given of him in the Gita, one will find both the duties 
duly fulfilled by him.” (Pp. 4—5.) 

“ The Lord having appeared in the pre-historic age, 
no material evidence can be adduced to prove the 
spiritual grandeur attained by him. Want of any record 
does not, however, disprove his existence. His life, though 
seen by glimpses, is more real than any phenomenon that 
makes its appearance in the physical world. The short 
account in the Gita has revolutionised the Eastern world and 
occupied the attention of not a few of the spiritualists in 
Europe and America. Lord Krishna was a living influence 
which flowed from the glory of the Almighty, and was felt by 
Sufis like His Holiness Mirza Mozhar of Janjana, the Martyr 
of Delhi, and His Holiness Shah Abdur Razak of Bansa, both 
of whom testified to the greatness and sanctity of this Holy 
Being in the writings left by them. He was described as the 
Light of India by His Sanctity Haji Wares Ali Shah, in course 
of his conversation with his followers, many of whom are 
still alive. Thus the internal and external, the physical and 
spiritual, evidences go to indicate that Lord Krishna was a 
superhuman being gifted with spiritual attributes of no 
f common order. His spirit was Love purified and his form 
■ Love idolised. He was the union of Godhood with Manhood, 
the visible embodiment of love, the incarnate form of virtue, 
and the living picture of whatever is good, pure and innocent. 
He can be very aptly compared with the greatest divines of 
the pasTand ranked among the martyrs Munsur, Zunmun and 
Sirmad for his bold and straightforward assertions against 
the meaningless forms of the religion then in fashion. He 
advocated the cause of Truth, the Great Truth, undaunted and 
fearless of consequences—Truth which comes to be res¬ 
pected and honoured after ages of undignified criticism and 
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reprobation. The following lines mty aptly be quoted in this 
connection : 

But Junaid, Shibly, and Altar were equally in raptore. 

O Thou, the fascinating symbol of Love! Centuries have 
passed away, but still Thy lovely name is remembered with 
the same depth of feelings as in the blessed days of the “ Biraj ” 
(=Vraj), Thy teachings of Unitarianism have kindled a flame 
of love, the warmth of which can be felt in every Indian heart. 
O Thou enchanting Kanaya (=Krishna)! The sages and Sufis 
have adored Thee as the sole object of their love. 0 Thou 
emblem of love! Thou are a supernatural force by which 
many a sadhu and Yogi have been tempted to the fold of love. 
Thou art the central figure in the Garden of Eternal Beauty, 
dancing with the celestial flute in hand and marching to the 
city of love, attended by mirthful children and Mouthful virgins 
inspired by sublime sentiments. The music Thou playest on 
Thy Divine flute captivates the hearts, the sweet name Thou 
utterest thrills the whole Creation with delight and joy. 

From every quarter I hear the voice, 

Verily there is nothing but God. 

The various forms that I behold 
Are but the unity in plurality. 

(St. Syed Mahammad of Kalpi) (Pp. 5—8). 

Here may be appropriately introduced Lila-§uka’s out¬ 
pourings of his love to Sri Krishna. He addresses his flute 
thus: 

Tapt-bhuv^tc "munlySs tadfifo van.^a-nalah - 

Anubhavati ya ethas srimad-abhIra-suno^^_ 

i.e., “ Not how but at least say in my next birth, will I 
have won merit enough to be born.as that piece of bamboo- 
stick on the shores of the Yamuna (river), which, as the flute 
of Sri Krishna, can ever enjoy the high estate of always 
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dwelling in the regions ofihis gem-like lips ” (Krishna-Karna- 
mrita, II. 2). Again, 


Ayi Murali! Mukunda-srr 


id-dasam Nanda-suno 


i.e., “0 Flute—thee, I now pray—who hast tasted the 
nectar of breath, which Sri Krishna pours into thee—the lotus; 
faced Krishna, His face suffused with smiles ; Flute ! thee I 
pray, as forsooth Sri Krishna’s gem-like lips thou hast gained 
as thy empire -I pray thee, to whisper to his ears in secret, 
my plight 

His Holiness Hassamy continues his praise of Krishna : 

“ 0 Thou Magnetizer of Soul! Thou art the light of the 
Sun, the perfume of flowers, the loveliness of the horizon 
round. Everything is in thee and everything is the manifesta¬ 
tion of thy love. The picture of thine is the picture of the 
Beloved. Let thy love efface Thy adorer in Thy unity, and 
let him forget, the very knowledge of his effacement so that, 
being freed from the tumult of plurality, he may enter the 
avenues of the city of love, chanting these lines: 



“0 ye Indians, cultivate love*as in olden times, so 
that ye may acquire the divine knowledge and attain eternM 
bliss. Let the Hindus and Mahomedans sink'their differences 
in the ocean of love ^nd-hdore the saints and prophets of 
either religion irrespective of racial considerations and racial 
prejudices,.” - 
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The illumined Quoran says, “ID true believers! Do not 
laugh another people to scorn, who peradventure may be 
better than those who scorn ” (xxvi, Sura Hijrat), (Pp. 8-9).' 

I believe my Islam friends can furnish many other 
appropriate accounts of like nature. Bahaism seems not only to 
appreciate but to assign to Krishna the first and foremost place 
in the avataric procession. Reading, for example, a lecture 
on the history and teachings of Bahaism delivered by an 
American, Mr. Hooper Harris of New York, on the 6th April. 
1907, in the Rooms of the Bengal Social Club, it is said on 
page 4: “It (the One Great Spirit! has been variously called 
the I AM, the Logos, or Word, the Primal Will, the Universal 
Reason, and the Spirit of Truth. Its manifestations, men have 
known as Krishna, Zoroaster, Abraham, Moses, Buddha, 
Christ or Mahammad.’’ On page 6, Bhagavad-Gita Scriptures 
are quoted for authority for the advent of th$ Baha, and Rig- 
Veda is referred to as singing of the “ God above all gods,” 
creator of the earth, and of the Heaven. On page 7, Krishna 
is spoken of as the “ light. which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” and “ the first dawning of the Truth ” 
is .admitted to have been in the Himalayas, the home of the 
ancient Aryan race. And according to the account of human 
races furnished by Theosophy, the Arabs are a branch of 
the Aryan race. In 1910, in Bombay, I had personal talks 
with Bahis Mirza Mahram, Mirza M. R. Shirazi, etc., to the 
above effect. In a Tract called “ Religious Unity ” (1906) the 
mission of Baha Ullah is said to “spiritually unite mankind. 
While he came in the East, His mission is in the West as 
well. His teachings ana suited to all classes and conditions of 

* ‘ Mira Das and his family became converted to Krishnanism. Here is- 


ic latest news; 

• A Muslim Woman Devotee Accepts Hinduism. Ahmedabad, May 16.— 
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men. This has' already Seen proven by the multitude of 
elements which they have embraced and assimilated and 
which they are bringing into union of belief, spirit and action. 
Through this divine power, Christians, Jews, and Atheists in 
the West, and the same in the East, together with Mussalmans, 
Zoroastrians, Buddhists and Brahmins, are being united in 
thought, faith and love ” (C. M. R., pp. 11—12). 

In the widely known Bibb/s Annual Tor 1917, the title- 
page illuminations give the first place to Sri Krishna, of the 
World-saviours. 

Sri Krishna taught a universal religion in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and hence it is written : 


Sarathyam Arjunasy 
Kurvan Git-amrita 
Lioka-tray-opa karay a 
Tasmai Krishn-atr 


i e., “ By becoming the Charioteer of Arjuna,- (this means 
God in every Soul), Sri Krishna gave the Gita-nectar for the 
good of the Three Worlds.” Says Abhedananda: “The students 
of the Bhagavad-Gita know that Krishna established the 
Fatherhood of one Omnipotent personal God ; taught peace, 
charity, love, for human beings as also for lower animals, 
kindness to all, unselfish and disinterested work for the good 
of humanity, and faith in the inexhaustible goodness of the 
supreme Lord of the universe.” 

And to-day the Bh.-Gita is read even by the Esquimaux 
in their solitary ice-homes in the cold North. 

I have said in the beginning of this Part, that B. G. Tilak 
has, in his epoch-making work, the Gita-Rahasya, examined 
the historical and literary values of the Bh -Gita as weighed 
against other systems such as Buddhism, Jainism, and Christ¬ 
ianity. In his discussion of the probable interaction between 

’ Here, dwell on the poet Lys-strlra’s verse: ‘ Nakhanivamilo kendun, etc " 
[Krishna-Karrtimrita.-], where God is exemplified as the Eternal Servant of 
His Creation. Also read St. Vishnuchiita’a Tirummhi, V. 4. 4 : • Kadal . . . 
sevakane.’ , 
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the Gita and the Bible, he incidentSlly refers to the Gitfi being 
imagined as a borrowal from tfie Bible by such men as 
Dr. F. Lorrinser, in 1869, on the score of common ideas and a 
few phrases contained in both the books. But what 1 would 
advance as grounds for suspecting and even denying this 
theory are the doctrines inculcated. Where is in the Bible 
(1) the metaphysical doctrines of God, Soul, and matter, as 
taught in the Gita; (2) the doctrine of the eternal nature of 
soul and matter, as of God; (3) the evolutionary stages of 
matter eventuating in the actual universe ; (4) the doctrine of 
God’s incarnations as a universal doctrine; (5) the grand 
doctrines'of Karma and Re-incarnation in which the evolution 
of the Soul consists ; (6) the doctrine of God’s Immanency ; 

(7) the doctrine of the Worshippable mode of Divinity (archa); 

(8) the formulation categorically of the ways to realise God, 
by Karma (action), Jnana (knowledge), Bhakti (love), Pmpatti 
(surrender), and Kripa (Grace, as the mother-aspect of the 
Godhood); (9) Visions like the Visva-rupa-dargana; (10) the 
reconciliation of the two ideas of God, the Abstract and the 
Concrete; (11) the reconciliation of polytheism with mono¬ 
theism; (12) the reconciliation of pantheism with monotheism; 
(13) the constitution of matter by its Gunas (properties); (14) 
the Soul’s mariner of its relation with matter, in the 
states of bondage and freedom ; (15) the manner in which 
God is related to Souls and matter; (16) Cosmogony, in time- 
periods and rhythms, with no Alpha and Omega to its pro¬ 
cession ; (17) the repudiation of the doctrine of Creation 
emanating from nothing;' (18) the repudiation of the state of 
nothingness for Souls ''beyond the grave, till the Resurrection 
Day; (19) the repudiation of the doctrine of eternal damna¬ 
tion ; (20) and'the eternal salvation’ for all Souls’ as their 
deserts mature ; (21) God never restipg till every Soul became 
like Himself? These area few salieht features only, which 

’ Creation out of nothing is worse than creation as illusion,, 
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have here been enumerated. Were one to go into details, 
the disparity between the'Gita and the Bible would make a 
formidable list. 1 Yet I should not omit mentioning the one 
dominant note of Krishnaism, viz., the ring o£ pronounced 
optimism as a corollary of the Soul being divine in Nature, as 
contrasted with pessimism, which Christianity explicitly or 
implicitly proclaims by its idea of the sinful nature of man. 
And Christ’s transfiguration in the Bible, pales before the 
cosmic vision (visva-rupa-darsana) of Sri Krishna in the Gita." 

Per contra, it may be proved that fragments of doctrines 
contained in the Gita, filtered down through ages, and countries 
and languages and men, appearing at last in the mutilated 
form in which the Bible emerged from the religious Conscious¬ 
ness of man, tempered by its local, temporal, constitutional 
or temperamental, and linguistic mannerisms. Attempts 
however are made to read Gita into the Bible, in these days. 
One out of hundreds of such experiments is that of J. M. Pryse’s 
Re-incarnation in the New Testament . 3 
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Emite Burnouf even writes^thus: "The Zend-Avesta 
contains the whole metaphysical doctrine of the Christiatis: 
the unity of God, the living God, the Spirit, the Word, the 
Mediator, the Son begotten by the Father, principle of life in 
the body and sanctification of the soul. It contains the theory 
of the fall and the redemption through grace, the initial co¬ 
existence of the infinite spirit with God, a sketch of the theory 
of the incarnation, a theory which India had so amply 
developed, the doctrine of the revelation, of the faith of the 
good and bad angels known by the name of ameshaspands and 
of darvands, of disobedience to the Divine Word residing in 
us, and the need of salvation.” 1 

"... Dr. Bunsen has been enabled to show, by highly 
enlightened comparisons, that the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity are none other than the dogmas in the Zend-Avesta, 
transmitted down to St. John and to us by an uninterrupted 
line of initiated writers.” ‘ 

Wherever may one be led by this kind of criticism, the 
actual fact to-day of the Gita having become really the Song 
Celestial of Edwin Arnold, and the Book of Humanity, stands 
above criticism, as the Sun above all passing clouds, and gives 
a constructed, practical, metaphysical, religious or Mystical 
system, adapting itself to various minds and hearts, shedding 
light on riddles of life and affording instruction and solace to 
weary souls pilgrimaging in the path of salvation. Says 
Krishna—“ whosoever comes to Me through whatsoever 
religion, I reach him. All men are struggling in the paths 
which ultimately lead to Me ”. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Indian Mysticisti). a fortiori revolves round -the North 
foie of Krishnaism. 
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' : Mr*, Annie Besant’s '.Fourth Lecture on The Great Plan 
delivered on the 28th of December, 1920, for the Theosophical 
Convention ; held at Adyar, is replete with observations 
bearing out the above leading fact made evident in the 
evolution of the human race on earth. India, she said, 
was the abode of the fifth race, root-stock, the Aryan. 
Just because the other civilisations, of Egypt, of Persia, 
of the Keltic races, of Greece and Rome, had perished for 
not coming up to the standard of the root-race civilisation 
led by Vaivasvata Manu, the civilisation of India was holding 
up its head as its ideals still fulfilled the prime ideal of the 
root race. Referring to the various religions of the world, 
she said, “ If you compare those religions with Hinduism, you 
will find that because you are the root-stock, you have the 
characteristics of those religions in your own, just as the germs 
of the qualities, which they have developed separately are 
found within yourself as the parent of them all.” She finishes 
the Lecture with the exordium: “ Will you follow the teach¬ 
ings of your ancient Rishis ? Will you reform abuses, but keep 
the central treasure in your hands in which there is the spirit¬ 
ualisation of the world ? You alone can save the world from 
going down into the gulf of materialism; India alone with her 
glorious past, with her religion which contains everything that 
every later religion has given to a portion of the race. India 
the Mother has the right to spiritualise the world, and with 
spirituality to bring back to the world intellectual greatness, to 
bring back to it all the beauty of devotion as well as the splend¬ 
our of the mind. The centre of the conflict is transferred from 
Europe* tcTAsia. India is the heart pf Asia and on the decision 
of India the whole immediate future depends.” The “ beauty o-f 
devotion” and “splendour of the mind,’* are. both evident in 
Krishnaism; and the “ decision of India ” is the “ samya 
yoga ” taught in the Bh.-Gita : 

Yoyam yogas tvaya proktal.i 
. Samyena Madhusudana. VI. 33.] 
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In the light which the i 




above, throws on Krishnaism, the Indian Mystic is^jlirparti- 
cularly Indian, but generally humanistic. Nay, he is more. 
He is catholic, forasmuch as his Krishnaism requires him not 
only to look on humanity as one organic whole, but look on 
the whole creation as such, in the words of his Krishanic 
creed, viz., 



An Indian Mystic, therefore, cannot kill any life. He at 
least should be, a vegetarian and teetotaller. In this respect, 
he appears to differ from the Sufi and the Christian Mystic ; 
and even from the Parsi Mystic, who though taught by 
Zarathustra to worship the cow and drink Gomez for his 
purification, does not seem to strictly observe the injunction. 
In the Indian Mystic, the Upanishadic teaching, “ahara- 
suddhau sattva-suddhih ” is a physio-psycho-ethical law, 
which is very necessary to be observed for his spiritual 
development. And what is more, even total sexualabstinence, 
what is called “ vihita-vishaya-tyaga,” ' or, abandonment of all 
matrimonial living, i.e,, asceticism," is strongly advocated, if 
the Mystic is at all inclined to have his spiritual progress 
accelerated. 
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ThfSethical conduct necessary for the Indian Mystic—and 
the aea&etic element which chiefly appeals to the Spirit of 
Beauty (like Shelley’s poesy)—are dramatically represented in 
the characters of the two great Epics of India, the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana. The mystic nexus between the 
two chief dramatis personae, Sri Krishna of the former and Sri 
Rama of the latter, has already been portrayed. As to the 
world-wide appreciation of these two epics, as the greater 
than the appreciation of Krishnaism alone, only one authority 
may figure here as quite representative of the Occident. 
That is Sir Edwin Arnold, who writes : 

“The Old Testament is not more interwoven with the 
Jewish race, nor the New Testament with the civilisation of 
Christendom, nor the Koran with the records and doctrines of 
Islam, than are these two Sanskrit poems—the Mahababrata 
and the Ramayana—with that unchanging and teeming 
population which Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, rules as 
Empress of Hindustan.” 1 

The last is typical of Sita, who is the Indian Mystic 
masked as the woman, or the Bride. And Sri Krishna 
of the other epic Mahabharata (which includes the Hari- 
vamsa), is the culminating figure, the Uttama Purusha, 
(Super-Man), or the Purushottama (Supreme Man) (described 
in the Bhagavad-Gita), of whom Prakriti (Nature) is the 
modality the Figure emblematised as the Bridegroom, and 
all the rest of the Cosmos standing to him as the Sitas, or the 
Brides. Swedenborg the Mystic’s " Conjugal love ” yields 
much parallel thought to this symbolism. R. W. Emerson 
writes 'of'it that “ It is a fine, Platonic development of the 
Science of Marriage; teaching that sex is universal, and not> 
local; virility in the male ( Purusha ) qualifying every organ, 
act, and thought; and the Jeminine ( Prakriti ) in woman. 

' Pp. 159—160, Indian Pantry. 
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Therefore, in the real or spiritual world, the nuptial union 
is not momentary, but incessant and total • 

Ever since the Theosophical Society came into existence, 
literature on Krishnaism has seen phenomenal expansion 
throughout the world. It would be an endless task to even 
make a bare mention of this literature. Only one sample- 
culled from a famous Theosophist C. Jinarajadasa, M.A. 
fCantab.), should, for the purposes of my essay, suffice. 
“Look, now, at Sri Krishna,” he says.' “He 

lived a life that was brief, but a life that absolutely 1 
fascinated the imagination of the Indian peoples. The 
great part of that life of His was as a child, and 
the briefer part as a youth; but what was there wonder¬ 
ful about this child? He was, indeed, a Divine child, but 
all gathered round him, all loved him, because He was a 
human child too, human in the best expression of humanity. 
You can hardly realise the tender, devoted expressions in all 
Indian books that describe the life of that child, and the play 
of that child ; it was a Divine child at play. Think of it—a 
great world-teacher living among men as a child, and as it 
were teaching all children how to play in a divine way. Now, 
it is that message that He gave in India. Consider then His 
life as a youth. Indian imagination has pictured again and 
again this part of His life. The legends here and there bring 
in elements that should never have been brought in, that 
detract from the wonder and the Beauty of His character; 
but in spite of all the unbeautiful imaginings that crude minds 
and undeveloped intellects have tried to bring into the story, 
one thing stands supceme, that He was a world-teacher, who 
•gave an impetus to all aspiring hearts. He lived as a child, 
played amdng, children, as a boy, grew up among His elders 
and was loved by them all, best loved because He reflected 
the best of Humanity.” 4 

1 Emerson’s Works, Vol. I, p. 326, Bohn’s Standard Library. 

2 Pp. 45—46, The Message of the Future. 
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Of all the books written in modern times about Sri 
Krishna, “Sri Krishna, the Lord of Love’” written by Baba 
Premananda Bharati, is a masterly, scientific and philosophic 
exposition of Indian Mysticism focussed in the unique Person 
of Sri Krishna, strongly recommended for perusal by all, being 
written as it is by a deep devotee of Sri Krishna, the book is 
of special significance and import to the Mystic world. 5 

Sri Krishna’s Incarnation is full Divinity manifested 
(Purn-avatara—Pleroma), And its importance is evident by 
every ritual in India bejng dedicated to him. All ritual (i.e., 
Purva Mimamsa) finds its fulfilment in this act of surrender— 
which is typical of the Uttara Mimamsa. No rite is performed 
without invoking Sri Krishna’s name; and particularly the 
obsequial (Urdhva-daihika) rites. .As already shown, Krishna, 
as plenary avatara, played the Drama of Love and Death. He 
proved his love in death by the motif o f the Bh.-Gita, which in 
India’s appreciation of Him and His mission as the Lord of 
Love and of Death, is evidenced by invoking His name in all 
the domestic usages and customs of India, especially those of 
them which pertain to the serious and sublime finale of man’s 
life on earth, while passing its threshold of Death, ushering it 
into newer and newer conditions of existence and experience. 

India’s spirit is permeated with Krishnaism ; no attempt 
in the past by alien faiths, has in the least succeeded in 
shaking this spirit; and the present and the future forbode a 
universal religion which Krishnaism really is. The Fatherhood 
ot God and Brotherhood of Soul (not of man merely), cannot 
better be limned than in the superb Song Celestial: the Song 
which iVthis twentieth century is the sweet salve to the 
s^res of Souls. It is the sweet lullaby that charms children 
unto soothing sleep. This Song is permeating ell the children 

1 Published by the “ Krishna Samij,” New York, U.S.A. 

s Bankim Chandar's < Krishnacharitra ’ is worth noticine and ' Sri Krishna’ 
by Professor T. L. Vasvani, 
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of Earth to-day. And Krishna isfthe World-Mother that eiags 
the universal lullaby to all His children. 

Since Buddha we have had the Azhvars, Sankara, Rama¬ 
nuja, Madhva, Bilvamangala, Jayadeva, Vishnusvamin, 
Nimbarka, Vallabha, Chaitanya, Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, 
Tukaram, and latterly Ramakrisbna Paramahamsa, Vive- 
kananda, Premananda Bharati, Rabindranath Tagore,' C. F. 
Andrews, 5 Evelyn Underhill, 3 and others too numerous to 
mention, all breathing the Universal spirit of Krishnaism. No 
Y.M.C.A. propaganda can stem this Krishnaic torrent from 
flooding the Earth. 

One enthusiast of this Y.M.C.A. 4 organisation. Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar, M.A., has written a seemingly appreciative book 
named by him advisedly as the Crown of Hinduism. He 
means by it that Hinduism is so far justifiable, up to the Crown, 
the whole body of it from its feet to the head, in the sympathe¬ 
tic judgment of the Christian Missionary of the twentieth 
century; but it just lacks the Crown to its head, and that Crown 
is to be Christianity! But the Crown of Hinduism is a mislead¬ 
ing title, for when I read the title myself, I felt it meant that 
Hinduism was the Crown for all other cults on earth, certainly 
so for Christianity, which is in such close pattern to Krishnaism! 
As against these suspiciously 3 sympathetic gentlemen, there 
are many others, and ladies more I believe, who hold up 
Krishnaism to transcendental heights of admiration and wor¬ 
ship, and one has only to set himself to the task of compilation 


1 See his Works and addresses in Mysore, January, 1919. 

3 From his references to Vaishnavisra in his address 4n'Mysore of 
January,1919. ' > 
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of such occidental testimony, to feel its quanti'tativeness and 
qualitativeness in favour of Krishna-appreciation. One such 
testimony may be found in the pages of the Mercury, 1896, in 
the article “ Krishna ” by Marie A. Walsh. She concludes 
*the article thus : “Let us discover the secret of Krishna, the 
Deliverer.” 1 ‘ Students invigorate themselves with the 

mysticism of the East. India’s wisdom attracts Freidrich 
Schlegel, and he transplants the mystical didactic poem, 
Bhagavad-Gita, into European soil.’" In this spirit have our 
modern Christian missionary friends to work, otherwise the 
Zeitgeist will relegate them to fossils. 

All. this is the positive side of Krishna-appreciation by 
the world. But there is a negative side to it. The maligners 
of Krishna begin from His own contemporary period, signally 
Sisupala. Sisupala so aspersed Krishna’s character that it 
demanded' all the wits, of the wise men of that age to defend 
Him from the vilification. Krishna himself often expressed 
that he was not understood by the Pharisees and Sadducees of 
his age. Krishna’s case was a thousand times more difficult 
than Christ’s. For example, in the Bhagavad-Gita, He said : 
“ Avajananti Mam mudhah ” ; 3 i.e., “ It is the ignorant of My 
Godly nature that traduce Me ”. And the generations of such 
vilifiers have increased in volume as days grew, up to our 
own twentieth century, when the ranks of alien traducers like 
the Christian Missionaries ' have been swelled by indigenous 
accretions in the shape of many “ Samajas ” and individual 
free-thinkers, of whom India too has had a plethora. All 
this negative evidence only goes to prove the inscrutabi¬ 
lity of Krishna’s mystic character,; dhd as before a saint is 
•anonised as such, he is given a devil’s advocate to prove hig 

'The article referred .to is. published fully, see pp* 40 -51, Arya B5h 
Bodhini, Vol. 2pFebruary^.I896. 

' Pp.^276—i, Mysticism In Heathendom and Christendom, by Dr.. F., 

Lehmann. 


IX. II. 
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case, Krishna’s appreciation by the world is augmented by his 
vituperaters. The more he is vilified, the stronger doth 
he grow. 

Positives and Negatives might to the end of time try to 
determine or undermine the character or Krishna, but to both 
He remains the Neutral Centre, round which dance the 
Polarities, to the music of His Flute ; even as the (man-woman) 
Gopis whirled in the Rasa-dance—even as the positive and 
negative electrons eternally dance round their nucleus—the 
Almighty Atom. 

Even the physical basis of life is Immortal, as physicists 
tell us. The psychical basis—the Soul j and the spiritual 
basis—the Spirit, which manifests as Krishna—how more in¬ 
deed Immortal, and worthy of the world-appreciation ? Sri 
Krishna says that ‘ He is the Akshara ’—the Immortal Logos— 
the Centre of the Universe of Mystics. Krish and Na together 
give the Mystics their Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of 
Life, and in this ^sense Krishna can be styled “ The Sun 
of the Soul ”. ‘ Hridy-antar-jyotih ’. 

The backbone of Mysticism consists in the great fact of 
God’s Incarnations—Incarnation within and Incarnation with¬ 
out—which is a legacy to all mankind from the East viz., India.' 
And it has been pointed out that Krishna’s Incarnation is a 
complete (pleromaic) manifestation of Divinity—a manifesta¬ 
tion for all mankind. Hence it is written: “ Loka-trayo- 
pakaraya,” i.e., “He who gave the message for the profit 
of the three worlds Hence He is the World-Mystic; 
“ Yogisvara,” ’ and His following are all the Mystics who 
do His bidding like' Arjuna, the first disciple: “Partho 
Hhanurdharah,” 8 i.e., "Ready with bow and arrow,” ever 


i The 
' . vijayate ’ 
saralhi A 


doctrine of Divine Incarnati 
{Ri^-Vedd), and Cardinal Ne 
yangar’s writings. 


» a Bha-gavad-Gita, xviii. 78. 
'Ubid.,xdm. 78, 
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to do His bidding viz,, service. “ Sishyas te’ham sadhi mam 
Tvam prapannam,” 1 i.e., “I am Thy disciple. Thy suppliant, 
0 Master-Mystic! bid me for thy Service So cried Arjuna. 

A mystically, constructively, written account of Krishna, 
by Edward Schure, is of particular interest. Referring to the 
world’s esoteric doctrine, Schure concludes his Krishna- 
appreciation in the following words : 

“ We have now seen the source of this doctrine in the 
jungles of the Ganges and the solitudes of the Himalayas.” 2 

Schure also says that “ Krishna as the Solar Logos emits 
the rays which Jesus takes up arid spreads in the world, 
centuries later 

What then should be the meaning of the Crown of 
Hinduism ? It must mean that Hinduism is the Crown of 
Christianity. The Christ-idea itself has been traced to the 
Vedic Ribhu, who is Orpheus, to the Aryan trunk along the 
valleys of the Oxus. 3 In short, says Emile Burnouf, . . . 
nearly every element of Christ’s legend is to be found in the 
Veda” 1 —“Our rites,” he says further, “which very few 
among us understand, our symbols, which have for the most 
part outlived their meaning, our legends, with all their local 
reality, are all to be found set forth in the Veda in almost the 
same terms as those used by us 

How now does Sri Krishna’s Figure stand in the light of 
these researches ? It stands revealed in its pleromaic glory, 
and as, so well, Burnouf exclaims : 

“ But no sooner were the scrolls of the Veda spread out 
and read than the mists rolled away, and scales fell from our 
eyes.’’ 6 , » 

1 Bhagavad-GUa, ii. 7, * 

2 P. 88, Krishna and Or/, heus. 

3 See i> 4 145, The Science of Kiti^ions, by E. Burnouf. 

' Ibid., p. 146. 

’‘Ibid., p. 169. 

' Ibid., Pj.85. 
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“ Therefore when we Aryafls study and compare the 
Koran, the Bible, and the Veda, we reject the first as being 
the work of an inferior race to ours; 1 the Second at first 
surprises, but does not overplease us—we are conscious that 
the men therein mentioned were not of our race, and that 
they did not reason as we do ; the Third has, by the entire 
modern Science, been identified as the bequest of our 
ancestors—we feel that from them sprang the rays and the 
substance of those transmutations which we call our herit¬ 
age.” " Krishna is the God of Love whom Christ proved in 
his days by declaring that God c is Love. If Christianity 
emphasises on Love, that lesson is taken, from the Bhakti 
chapters of the Gita, the Love-Gospel of the World-Mystic 
Krishna. Here is the latest appreciation: ‘The path of 
devotion is for those who must pour out their.love to a person¬ 
al Saviour, and worship God as the Father and Mother and 
Child. One of the great incarnations of the Godhead was 
that of Krishna, the Christ-child who nrfver grew up, an 
incarnation of love, appealing to the child-like and simple souls 
who can be saved only if their faith is merged in love.’ 3 

If deeply and well pondered over, Krishna rises before 
the Mystic eye, as that Substance— as the World-Mystic. 1 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, Panjab, claims to be an 
incarnation of Krishna ! 5 ' 

The modern saint (fifteenth century) of India, Chaitanya 
of Bengal, is considered as Krishna Himself incarnate ; at any 
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rate he is Krishna-love incafciated, like St. Sathagopa of ancient 
times. Among many works on Chaitanya, the one recently 
written by Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter in the July (1921), Hibbert 
Journal, named: ‘ Chaitanya, an Indian St. Francis,’ shows 
the wonderful character of Sri Krishna. 

It may in this section be added that of all the Avataras, 
the. Avatara of Krishna is characterised by what is known as v 
the saulabhya quality, or the quality of meekness, amiability, 
accessibility, condescension, andsacrifice and service, conse¬ 
quent on love. It is writtegr: 

Ye yatha MSm prapadyante 

Tams taiha-iva bhajamy Aham [Bh'.-Gi., IV. 11]. ' 

i.e., ‘ I serve those in the mtfSier they serve me ’. This 
shows that Krjphna becomes the^Joving-servant of His 
loving-servants. ( His character thenas the Horsekeeper, as 
the Charioteer, as the Messenger, etc., of His loving servants, 
the Pandavas, Draupadi, etc., is illustrative of this characteris¬ 
tic quality of saulabhya, fully displayed in the Krishn-avatara. 
The mention of ‘envoy ’ in the Rig-Ve^a, IV. 7. 9,’.with which 
this Section begins, is thus indicative of the well-deserved 
world-appreciation, Sri Krishna can command, and commands. 

It must be noted that the term bhaja in the verse above 
quoted comes from v Bhaja, sevayam~l serve. Hence Sri 
Krishna who proclaimed Himself as the Mother, Father, 
Grandfather, etc., of the Universe, comes to us as the Servant. 1 2 
Love can go no farther. This profound truth tier se entitles 
Sri Krishna to world-appreciation. By acting the servant 
actually^ the nature and fruit of service»was taught to mankind. 
Of this truth of Service, more may be found in the sequel. On 

1 * Kfishijam ta eraa rusatalijifelc, 

2 See Action on ' Divine* Relations ’. Life musl ‘bo conceived as a 
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the aspect of God as Servant ‘■iudu ponavan,’ etc., of Loka- 
charya,' is a consummate disquisition. 

Tukarama, the mystic saint of the Maharashtra sings thus 
of Sri Krishna’s Saulabhya attribute: 

Our Lord knows nothing of high or lowly birth, 

Ho stops wherever He sees devotion and faith. 

He ale Ihe pounded grain that Vidura the slave’s son offered Him 

He protected Prahlada in the demon’s house. 

He worked with Rohidas in tanning hides ; 

He wove scarfs on Kabir’s loom. 

He sold goat’s flesh with the butcher Sajana ; 

He moved the grass in Savata’s field. 

He blew the fire with the Goldsmith Narahari; 

With Chokamela He dragged away deed cows. 

With Nama’s slave Jani, He lifted up cowdung; 

At Dharma’s house He carried the water and awept the-floors. 

He became a Charioteer and drove the horses of Arjuna’s car ; 

He relished the cekes that Sudama’s love presented Him. 

At the cowherd’s house, he tended kine, 

He kept the door for Bali 

For the sake of Mirabai, He drained the poison-cup; 

He became a Mahar in the service of DSmaji. 

He carried clay for Gora—(he potter, 

He paid off the bills of Narsi Mehta. 

For Pundarika’s sake He still stands there (at Pandharpur) 

Blessed, says Tuka, is His story.’ 

Mrs. Annie Besant, a devotee of Sri Krishna, in a recent 
address to the Bhagavad-Gita class, Y. M. I. A., saying that 
‘ three stages of action ’ were ‘ spoken of by Sri Krishna in 
Bhagavad-Gita,’ added that ‘Emerson was the only man in 
America who, with the aid of a copy of the English translation 
of the Gita, was able to grasp the three stages of action ’. In 
conclusion, the lecturer asked the students who were going to 
study the Bhagavad-Gita not to stop with intellectual study 
but to practise it even to a little extent. The Gita was no 
ordinary book or ordinary song. It was given when Sri 
Krishna was in the highest state of consciousness. She 
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hoped that the presence of^ri Krishna might overshadow the 
class and that. His inspiration might be with them, and that 
they might gain something of that wonderful wisdom which 
was enshrined in the Great Song.' 

The Brahmanas daily in their Saridhya-vandana (Prayers 
of communion, not of petition or intercession) recite : 

Namo Brahmanya-devaya 
Go-Brahmana-hitaya cha, 

Jagadd-hilaya Krishnaya 
Govindaya name naraah. 

In this verse ‘ Go ’ or Cow represents material prosperity 
and Brahmana, spiritual prosperity. Krish and Na (=Krishna) 
is the Giver of both. And He is Govinda, i.e., the Cowherd= 
the Servant, the Servant of the lowest and meanest, the 
Cosmic Servant. Krishna is the ‘ Hound of Heaven ’ that 
protects the Cows, the Hound that hunts the anti-cows—the 
anti-Brahmanas *. Comparing Western with Eastern Mysti¬ 
cism, May Sinclair writes : 



A. E. Waite, another modern writer on Mysticism, 
declares thus: “ I might fill many pages with extracts from 
all sources of text and commentary and criticism (he., on 
Eastern Mysticism). It would adorn those pages and serve 
a purpose therein, but the real purpose is sufficiently served 
already,*and I will add only that as Christ is the Way and the 
Life for that great branch of Mysticism which bears Hi§ 
glorious name, so in the East is He who is called the Eternal 

• See Ntw India, p. 5, Octolier'31,1921. 

- ‘ Smiter of demons on behalf of Brahmanas and Cows, Husband of sea¬ 
born Lakshrai ’ [ Talasi Das]. . 

3 P. 311, 4 Defence of Idealism (Cb. on the ‘ New Mysticism ’). ~ 
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Krishna for many hundreds of ‘kdept-saints, who affirm on 
the basis of experience that He can be “ apprehended in 
every heart.” ‘ 

Two testimonies, one from an Easterner, and the other 
from a Westerner, will now be given justifying world-appre¬ 
ciation of Sri Krishna and His work : 

(1) “ If the Gita names certain books, certain teachers, 
and certain incarnations, it is merely because they were 
the best known to India of those times. If Krishna were to 
teach a modern world, we should not be surprised to hear 
him include the Dhammapada, the Bible, the Koran and the 
Zendavesta among sacred books, and Jesus, Mohamad, 
Zoroaster and Buddha among persons, to be revered as mani¬ 
festations. The perfectly general character of the teachings 
in the book warrants this supposition. Sri Krishna says : 

' Ye yatba Mam prapadyante, tarns tatha-iva bhajamy A ham ; 
Mama-vartm-anuvartante manushyah Partha sarvasah.’ 

‘ Whoever takes refuge with Me in whatever form, I take 
them into My service in that form ; men follow my path, Oh 
son of Pritha, by all means.’ ” 2 This is an Easterner. Here 
is a Westerner : 

(2) “ That is a problem I would put to you as stewards 
of a magnificent Faith ; it is too mighty to be limited within a 
single people. It is inter-National and not only' National. 
But you must think it over for yourselves. Karma gives 
to you the right to decide; but at least it is true that even 
if the heritage of Hinduism be held back for India, your 
literature is going over the whole civilised world, your 
Upanishads are studied in the West as well as in the East, 
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your Bhagavad-Gila, the Song of the Lord, is sung in every 
country and in every climate'. They read it within the 
Arctic Zone; they ' study it over whole of Europe; it has 
spread into far-off America ; and it is moulding the thought of 
the whole Aryan Race, although the name of Hindu may not 
be given to those who follow. its teachings. That great 
treasure is a treasure you have created for the world, and 
your isolation for a time, was permitted in order that you 
might keep the treasure unspoiled and unpolluted and un¬ 
stained, until by your union with the British Empire you came 
into touch &ith a language which has become the world- 
language of the future, and your Scriptures, translated into 
English, are now moulding the thought of the whole world,” 1 

This same writer's In Defence of Hinduism, and Hints on 
the Study of the Bhagavad-Gita, and many other works such as 
those of Premaijanda Bharati, F. T. Brooks, Dbireridranath 
Pal, Lala Baijya Nath, Abhedananda, Chaganlal, Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan’s Lectures on the Gita, Lala Lajput Rai, Jinaraja- 
dasa, T. L. Vasvani and a host of other writers * on the subject, 
East and West, may all be referred to for appreciation-traits of 
Sri Krishna, and His Universalism. Edw 7 ard Schure’s 
Krishna is of somewhat occult significance, specially that of 
Devaki the Virgin’s immaculate conception of Sri Krishna. 

As memorials of Indian blood, shed on the European 
Kurukshetra Armageddon in 1914—18, mosques for Mussalmans 
are to be built in Paris and London. But much more the 
blood of Hindus shed on Western fields demands its money. 
At least one Temple in Paris, one in London, and one in 
Flande'rs*, ought to be witness to the Brotherhood of Humanity, 
and the Universality of Religion. This is the way to showj 
gratitude to India for saving Europe. 

To whom shall the Temples be dedicated ? Certainly the 
Lord in the Kurukshetra, the Lord in the paper ‘ Kurukshetra ’ 
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which was put into the hand of every soldier who fought on 
the European field, the Lord of Love who dwells in every 
heart, Sri Krishna, as He declares in the Bhagavad-Gitb, is the 
Universal Lord of Love (‘sarva bhut-asayas-sthitah’}. “ The 
world’s need is the Love that reconciles all races, all 
scriptures, all religions, all prophets, all peoples—of £ast and 
West—in the One Self whose vision is beauty, wisdom, 
truth. In the name of that Love, I feel constrained to say 
that they who condemn Sri Krishna, commit a crime in the 
name of the Christ of God.” 1 Elsewhere it is written : “ The 
world needs India, the nations need the healing message of 
Sri Krishna ; therefore must India become free.” 2 

. Abraham Lincoln’s (America) statue is placed in England. 
Mr. Lloyd George said at the unveiling : “ He is one of those 
giant figures, of whom there are very few in history, who 
lose their nationality in death. They are no longer Greek or 
Hebrew, English or American; they belong to mankind.” 

Sri Krishna belongs to not only mankind, but to all living 
beings in all the three worlds. Hence it is written : 

Loka-trayopaliarnya fasmai Krishna*afmane namah.” 


* ’ P. 84, Sri Krishna, the Saviour of Humanity, by Prof. T. L. Vaswani. 

3 P. 19, Ibid. " 

:i It is reserved for Dr. A. Besant perchance—for she is the Theosophist— 
who could raise statues to Krishija in Europe, America, Australia and New 
Zealand ajffl if possible in Palestine and Mesopotamia and Egypt, etc- where 

Indian soldiers have shed their blood. ( ! 


SECTION IX. PART I. 

BUDDHISM AND MYSTICISM 

LIKE everything in this world of ours, even Mysticism has 
two sides, the one of pravritti (action) and the other of nivrilli 
(renunciation). To the latter class belongs the Buddha. But 
he is another vehicle who in later times than the Upanishads, 
carried out the traditions of renunciation inculcated in these 
‘Treatises of tlje Forest’ (aranyakas). The champions of 
renunciation were the old Rishis, of whom we have the typi¬ 
cal example of Yajnavalkya narrated in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (passim). As Yajhavalkya’s contemporary, we 
also see the type of Janaka—a Kshatriya prince—who while 
fulfilling the duties of a householder (Grihastha), was at the 
same time a recluse in heart. It was he who said : 

Mithilayam pradagdhayam 
Na me kinchit pradahyale. 

i.e., ’ Let the whole Mithila city be consumed this moment; 
but nothing is consumed for me ’. But Janaka was home- 
bound. 

This tradition was however, by Sri Rama brilliantly ex¬ 
emplified by his voluntary retirement to the forest in the 
teeth of many temptations which stood in the way of hjs 
renunciation. And Sita-Devi, his wife followed him, and his 
noble brother Lakshmana (later, Ramanuja). 

We then corne to the days of $ri Krishna, whose life is 
one long story of renunciation, not by retirement from the 
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world, but remaining in it and teaching renunciation. 1 In the 
Bhagavad-Gita we find Krishna impelling Arjuna to action, 
and teaching him renunciation throughout, culminating in the 
famous finishing stanza : XVIII—66 : 

Sarva-dharman parilyajya, elc. 


i.e,, “ Unconditionally-surrendering, all”. 

Action was imperative before Dharma (duty, right, righteous¬ 
ness— Ritam ) was established ; and renunciation imperative 
after the same (Dharma) was established. Dharma was 
established, and the Sovereignty of the earth lay at the feet of 
Dharma-putra, the eldest brother of Arjuna ; and at such 
juncture, not only Arjuna, to whom ostensibly the Gospel of 
Renunciation was taught, but all the five scions of the noble 
family of the Pandu, with Draupadi, their spiritual spouse, 
retired from world and worldliness, and willingly faced death 
by scaling the heights of the Himalayas. They all dropped 
down dead one after another; and Dharma-putra was taken to 
Heaven without passing through the portals of death—-the lot 
of ordinary mortals. No renunciation either of the Buddha 
or of the Christ who followed later can compare with this. 
Buddha did not retire along with his wife as Sri Ramachandra 
did, but stole himself away from her. Illumination however 
came to him; but he had to pay the wages of death (and so 
had the Christ too) unlike Dharma-putra. Buddha’s life, illu¬ 
mination and teachings partake of the cult of mysticism. We 
shall therefore address ourselves to a consideration of his 
case and how it is related to Vedanta, and to mysticism. 2 
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This Section 'therefor*, is an attempt to discoyer what 
elements of Vedantism and Mysticism there may be in 
Buddhism, which in the person of Buddha came to be stand¬ 
ardised in history as an independent system of thought, and 
was received into the Universal Church as a system of Reli¬ 
gion and was assigned a niche therein.' 



To view Buddhism in its proper perspective, a retros¬ 
pective vision of India’s past, prior to its (Buddhism’s) 
emergence into existence, is necessary. 5 

In the old Vedas, we find preponderant the optimistic 
mood of the heart of man, and in the Upanishads there are 
found audible whispers of its pessimistic mood. There is in 
our world no religion or philosophy in which both these 
phases are not taken into deep deliberation, and where a 
metapfhysic of the final significance of the Cosmos, as arising 
from this twofold humour of the human heart, has not been 
pondered over. 

Coming to the mystical side, we have both these phases 
depicted as the days and nights of the Soul. 5 For example, we 
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have the Uravidian Azhvars 1 off India bringing out, in their 
hearts’ utterances, into sharp eontrast, these alternate vicis¬ 
situdes of the Soul in its progress towards the Rational, 
Righteous and Radiant Objective. A brief reference to 
Madame Guyon in the West—a Christian Mystic—will make 
this point clear : 



And how does it on the whole end ? It ends as in 
Buddha’s own Illumination: 



Buddhism, then, viewed from the historic background of 
its past—is a presentation prominently of the pessimistic 
element in that past history of Indian thought. . - A .. 

Optimism always supplied the motive for active life, 
whereas pessimism led to renunciation or to a passive mode 
of existence. We have these features broadly in the Old 
Testament, the Vedas, and the New Testament and the Vedanta 
for the Upanishad portions). The Purva-Mimamsa considered 
as the main Dharma (qr the Eternal Law) to be ‘ Wotks ’ (the 
performance, of Yajnas) —active engagements designed to bring 
delights—a forth-going prompted by optimism; whereas in 
the Vedanta, a scheme of withdrawal is inculcated, prompted 
by a pessimistic view of life and nature, both however having 
1 Sec Section xi on Dravidian Mysticism, 
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in view the end, viz., a blissful state of existence, whether 
attained, by means of striving or by. renunciation. The word 
‘Nirvana’ means this state; though Buddhism may have used 
it as meaning extinction. This word itself is of Upanishadic 
origin, e.g., in the Maitrayana Up.; “ San n-asan na sad ity-etan 
nirvanam anusasanam ”. 

Bauddhism is thus a natural outcome of Vedic thought 
which preceded its appearance, however it be viewed, (1) the 
view of ‘ Works,’ Dharma, as the determinant of destiny, 
according to the Purva-Mimamsa, to which Buddha gave 
objective validity by his own theory of ‘ Works,’ Karma, 
which was the Law, or his Dharma, which produced fruit- 
in both cases a God being ignored ; (2) or the view of pessim¬ 
ism, the germs of which are to be discovered in the Upani- 
shads; (3) or a Code of Ethics, which permeates the Vedic 
literature; (4) or the final End, as_ blissful; (5) or the ideas of 
Soul and God, which though travestied by negation by 
Buddhism, asserted themselves in their Vedic implications, 
in other forms.' Max Muller is therefore right in observing ; 

“ The Upanishads are to my mind the germs of Buddhism, 
while Buddhism is in many respects the doctrine of the 
Upanishads carried out to its last consequences, and, what is 
important, employed as the foundation of a new social system. 
In doctrine the highest goal of the Vedanta, the knowledge of 
the true self, is no more than the Buddhist Sarrtyak-sambodhi: 
in practice the Sannyasin is the Bhikshu, the friar, only 
emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Brahmanic 
student, the duties of the Brahmanic householder, and tlx 
yoke Of'useless penances imposed on t he Brahmanic dwellm 
in the forest. The spiritual freedom of the Sannyasiy 
becomes in Buddhism the common property of the SaAgha. 
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the Fraternity, and that Fraterni/.y is open alilte to the young 
and the old, to the Brahmana and the Sudra, to the rich and 
the poor, to the wise and the toolish. (This is evidently due 
to the absorption of the Pancharatric elements of the Bbaga- 
vata system, which was later promulgated widely by Ramanuja, 
in opening the door of Vishnu-diksha wide to all men and 
women, even to beasts and trees). In fact there is no break 
between the India of the Veda and the India of the Tripitakas, 
but there is an historical continuity between the two, and the 
connecting link between extremes that seem widely separated 
must be sought in the Upanishads.” 1 

The “ Works ” or Dharma of the Purva-Mimamsa, were 
efficacious of fruit by means of Apurva/ and required no 
God ; but the “ Works ” or the Apurva, or invisible something 
which the Works engendered, ended in being identified with 
Vishnu ; and Buddha, who set aside God, becpme himself God, 
and he was no other than an incarnation of Vishnu, and 
entered as such in the Brahmanic Maha-Sahkalpa. The 
indebtedness of Buddhism to Vishnuism and the Bhagavad- 
Gita is shown by Lokamanya B. G. Tilak in his memorable 
work Gita-Rahasya, Parts IV and VI ( Parisishta ). 

’ Pp. li—tii. Introduction to Upanishads, Pari. 11 (Vol. XV of the Sacred 
nooks of the East Series). And Max- Muller gives an illustration as to slyle 
and thought (com the Ahhidharma Knsa Vvakhya, compared with Brihadarnn- 
eaka-Uj,., III. 6. 

2 This word a-purva means ‘ not pre-existent,’ and hence something 
newly effected bv Karma (acts) performed. Cp. this wilh the idea involved in 
the term Brahma, which means * the growing.' noticed in Section V: • Values,’ 
nnd with tile modern thought of Creative Evolution, an idea thus which was 
familiar to botli the Purva-Mimamsisls snd the Ultara-Mimamsists. Buddhism 
takes up this idea into its ‘ SkandhasV It may be said new that Pfirva- 
Mvmamsa minus Optimism- Buddhism; The Purva-Mimamsa subordinates 
God to Works [IX. I. 31; und it may be said of Buddhism that it is Purva- 
Mimamsa minus God. And Utfara-Mimamsa subordinates Works to God. 


ifnd reconciles pessimism and optimism. 

. 3 “ As to the worship of Vishnu, as one of the many manifest! 
Highest Spirit, we have seen it alluded to in other Upanishads, ai 
from (he Brahmanas that the name Vishnu ipas connected with 
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Buddhism was a purity or ethical movement, a cosmo¬ 
politan movement, and a compassionate movement, all having 
germs in the world of thought and action preceding its syste¬ 
matisation, but built on an atheistic basis, which was therefore 
unstable, but later re-built on the theistic basis by Ramanuja, 
which was stable. The reconciliation between Buddhism as 
essentially an ethical system, Dbarma, and Brahmanism as 
essentially a theistic system, is effected by Vishnuism which 
shows that Dharma (ethics) is identical with the Godhood. 
God is hence Sanatana-Dharma, the eternal Law of Right¬ 
eousness. Sri Krishna, who is Vishnu Incarnate proclaims 
Himself as such, (for example, see the Bhagavad-Gita), and 
Rama, who is another Incarnation of Vishnu, is no other than 
Dharma embodied i 

Ramo vigrahavan dharmah 

And Krishna : 

Hence a Godless system of Dharma (ethics) as preached by 
Buddha did not suit the Godly systems of India, and had to 
find suitable soil beyond its Bounds. 2 

A few thoughts relevant to this subject may be useful; 
and they are added here. 

“ The message, He (Buddha) came to proclaim was not to 
the Brahmanas or to any one caste, but to all, of whatever 
caste, and of whatever political community, who had ears to 
hear. Distinctions of caste or of nationality he simply ignored. 
It is therefore not strange that he was without honour in his 
own country, and that Buddhism had to leave the land of its 
birth-. : . to do its work.” 1 The Buddha has two distincf 



* P. 10 i, Comparative Religion, by F. B. Jevons, 

Xi-Z ”'' 
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characters. In his first and earliest character he is the 
typical yogi—a maha (super) mystic, the great teacher of the 
power to be gained by self-suppression and by conquest of 
the passions. In his second he is the great friend of the 
common people, advocating universal brotherhood, universal 
equality, and universal compassion for all forms of animal 
life. He despised the follies and riches of the world and he 
lived and moved among men serenely and lovingly. 

“ What is suffering, its origin and how to escape from it, 
are fundamental questions for all religions. Vedanta ascribed 
all suffering to man’s free action in a world which had physi¬ 
cal laws in Nature outside, and psychic (including moral) laws 
in the inward Nature of Man. These laws were God-made; 
and man’s freedom or free-will consisted in conforming to 
them or infringing them. By conforming he co-operates with 
God and wins His Grace, and by Grace emancipation (from 
suffering, etc.) and participation in an elysium which is the 
kingdom of God ; but by acting antagonistically against God’s 
laws, the free Man set himself in opposition which brought its 
direful consequences resulting in ‘ samsara,’ which is a law 
of retribution by the process of Souls transmigrating from 
embodiment to embodiment, till the consequences are worked 
out, God closely watching the Souls undergoing all these dis¬ 
ciplinary and educative trainings. But to Buddha, the solution 
of the escape from suffering began by setting aside gods and 
their .worship. It was not necessary to deny them: it sufficed 
lo ignore them. The rite of sacrifice, the central rite of the 
worship of the gods, had been developed to excess—by the 
Brahmanas, and the central fact of human existence, suffering, 
not only remained undiminished, it was not even touched. As 
a solution of the one practical question of life, belief in the 
Gods was useless.*”' But how did this Godless Gospel end ? 
It. began non religiously and ended religiously in bringing in 
1 P, 105. Comparative by F, B. Jevnns. ' = 
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the idea of God by the badkdoorGod who is the personality 
of Buddha himself. Worship to God which is the feature of 
religion became worship to Buddha himself. It is as worship, 
as worship of a God, that it becomes a religious force, and one 
of the religions of the world. But only by taking into the 
system of-Buddha’s thought an,idea extraneous to it, the idea 
of God, has this been possible. That is to say, Buddhism, as a 
religion, is based on a principle which Buddha declined to 
assume. Escape from suffering, which is his'object, remains 
. that of his followers; but, whereas he for its accomplishment 
taught that the gods might be waived aside, they have found by 
experience that to meet the needs of humanity a God is indis¬ 
pensable. Their faith is to believe—and to believe in Buddha, 
and the countless gods with whom the Buddhistic Heaven has 
: come to be filled . 1 . Not only God, but all the old Vedic pantheon, 
entered by the backdoor! So far about the God-idea. Voltaire 
has said that “ A demonstrative proof of the non-existence of 
God assuredly no one has ever found nor will find ”, ' 

Next as to the Soul-idea, which to Vedanta is an idea 
combined of soul, • as a psychic substrate, and its conscious 
experiences constituting its Karmic contents, or environments 
which influenced its (soul’s) repeated existence in psycho-phy¬ 
sical embodiments, till retribution as a divine law—a law re¬ 
ducible to Divine Grace ultimately—brings about release. But 
to. Buddhism the position of Soul and its Karmic impediments 
become reversed. The Soul is a creature of circumstances. 
Its nature is unsubstantial, but Karma is substantial. Soul is 
illusory, but Karma is permanent. This is but a parallel 
to the Purva-Mimamsic doctrinje of the permanence of 
“Works,” with its Apurvic products, fluxing never-endingly. 
“ The control-concept of Buddhistic thought is that of the 
atman or self. The finaj pOint to be grasped, endeavouring to 

’ Pi>. 100—107, o/>. c it. And Vishi.m (Venhu) and Sri (Siri) became 
Amitabha, etc. See Rhys Davids’ S uJMism m Mia, and other Works. 
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understand this concept is that itrdoes not carry with it any 
assertion or implication that “ 1 ” exist or am in any way a 
reality,”' What, really exist are impressions and activities. 
These impressions and activities—sahkharas-—is an effect' 
and a factor in a causal series, an effect of prior sahkharas in 
this or a previous existence, and the factor of future actions. 
Every act bears its fruit. That is the law—dharma—exempli¬ 
fied by everything that happens in the world." 

Whereas the Purva-Mimamsaka ignored all-conscious God, 
and installed in His place, the non-conscious (jada) “ Works ” 
with its ‘ apurva,’ Buddha denied the conscious soul as the 
substrate of all impressions and activities, setting up the latter 
as if they were consciously potent to capture the unconscious (!) 
soul into never-ceasing samsara, or flux of conditional exis¬ 
tence. “ At death it is not merely the body which perishes, 
but the ‘ I ’ also, in the Buddhistic sense just explained, 
must cease to exist. , The impressions and activities of the 
‘ ego ’ are transient, over and ended as soon as begun, and 
the illusory ‘I’ has-no existence, and never had any 
existence, apart from them. But here it is that we come 
across the philosophic conception or device whereby this 
metaphysical argument is united to the doctrine of samsara, 
and, whereby the popular belief in the transmigration of souls 
is reconciled with a metaphysical theory which seeks to 
dispense with the very notion of a Soul. The philosophic 
conception used by Buddha to effect this junction is that of 
Karman. The -activities which constitute the illusory ‘ I ’ 
result in deeds or work—karman—and karman is not transi¬ 
tory, but permanent.'' It ( survives the dissolution of the 
illusory ‘I,’ and from the surviving karman are produced 
more activities and a fresh individual whose life and lot are 

’ P. 110, Comparative Religion, by F. B. Jevons. 

' Eike the Pdrva-Mimamsic Apurva. 

3 p. lio, op. at. 
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determined by the karnlhn of which he is the transienl 
expression.” 1 

Thus blind karman is permanent and has the power In 
produce a series of conscious (!) individuals (i.e.. Souls). 
Buddhism wishes to kill the Soul, but like the fabled phoenix 
from the ashes, it rises up from I he dust-heap of karman ! 
Whereas Vedantism would point to a rational soul, and make ai! 
activities (karman) depend upon its conscious power to produce 
them, Buddhism reverses the position, and bestows all deter¬ 
minative, rational and moral power to karman, and though the 
soul is dispossessed of these values,-Buddhism makes this 
Soul the sufferer of pains (there are no pleasures at all for 
Buddhism), which is in short a perversion of every rational 
theory of ethics. Hence Buddhism cannot thrive in the Indian 
soil which is saturated with Vedantie ideals of a rational God 
and rational soul, which first posited, everything else, karman 
and all its congeners, must follow. Buddhism has therefore not 
yet succeeded in snuffing out of existence either God or Soul. 

Next comes the idea of pessimism. This is a matter 
which, as already said, is a concern of every religion on earth, 
but Buddhism made it its radical position. “ The emotional 
basis of Buddhism is pessimism, the conviction that ' all is 
suffering’. 1 And the pessimism is universal and radical. 
It is no mere recognition of the fact that in existence unhappi¬ 
ness as well as happiness may be found : it is the assertion of 
the principle that to exist is to suffer—existence is suffering 
and nothing else. Not only are sickness, old age, and death ” 


1 l’p. ni--U2, op. oil. 
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forms of misery, but birth and' being alike are in them¬ 
selves wretchedness. The water in the four great oceans is as 
nought compared with the tears men shed as they tread the 
path of life, and lament that what they loathe is the lot that 
falls to them, and what they love is no part of their lot This 
lop-sided development which Buddhism gives to ethics is 
astounding. Karman is thus for its system the Absolute 
Devil, which ever harasses the Soul, its own transient 
creature, and has not even the semblance of a pandemonium 
where that Devil reigns and himself revelling, makes his vast 
population of that country revel with him in delights! 

And next, what is the means of escape from this torment? 
To cease to desire. But as long as one (i.e.. Soul, genuine or 
counterfeit, it matters not) desires, he exists. The ‘ will to 
live ’ is at the root of ' to desire ’. Hence one can cease from 
desiring by ceasing to live. This means nuto da fe. as a 
necessary corollary to the tenet believed in, viz., extinction of 
existence as the escape from experience which according to 
Buddhism is suffering, absolute. But, what has been proved 
by Buddha’s conduct ? He did not commit suicide himself, but 
lived to the full period of time allotted to him. Allotted to 
him, by whom ? By himself, his karman, or by God ? But 
himself (Soul) as God does not exist. Karman alone then is all- 
powerful, and all-conscious ; and it must be this permanent (!) 
entity that allots the lease of life. But this antagonises with 
the doctrine that ‘of Man himself must salvation come ’. The 
one goal is escape from suffering, and the path that leads to it 
must be trodden by man himself. Gods must be dis¬ 
missed from consideration,’ 

« If it was in'Buddha’s power to cease to exist, how did 
He come to exist at all ? And by what agency has the infinite 
existence—the cosmos—come to be so? And Buddha died. 
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Did he do so by his individual will—which will he could have 
exercised at any time and at his bidding—or did some other 
inexorable will put an end to his existence ?' And does 
Buddha now survive his death ? The Buddhists believe that 
he attained Nirvana ! This means that he lives. And secondly, 
before he preached his doctrine of total extinction (Nirvana), 2 
he also became illuminated. In other words,he should have 
discovered the fact of extinction in his Illumination, which 
is self-contradictory, inasmuch as Illumination meant fuller 
or vaster form of living, not extinction. If it were the latter, 
Buddha could not survive his Illumination as a living factor, 
which indeed is the.mystical factor in Buddha’s life. What is 
this Illumination ? It is typical of all the mystics’ experiences 
of God and Blissi If it is not typical, such as the Visva-Rupa- 
Dnrsana granted by Sri Krishna to Arjuna and others,-it is at 
least one species of such experiences, a variety so to say, of 
‘ Religious Experiences ’ such as those described by such 
writers as William James. Sir Edwin Arnold describes the 
experience thus fPp. 175—6, The Light of Asia] : 

Thus " finishing the. palh ”; free from Earth’s cheats ■ 

Released from all the Skandhas of the flesh : 

Broken from ties—-from Upadanas—saved 
From whirling on the Wheel; aroused and sane 
As is a. man weakened from hateful dreams. 
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Thus Buddha began with the! ontology of existence ps 
radically evil; and with this nuclear seed of pessimism, raised 
a complete edifice of his system of despair and desolation j but 
all the same, optimism entered by the backdoor, and asserted 
itself as the “ nameless quiet,” “nameless joy,” and “blessed 
Nirvana 

What happened afterwards ? The whole creation burst 
into joy : 



What now is the metaphysic of existence.? Was the 
whole creation, which is the sum of existence, groaning and 
travailing under the spirit of pessimism; and delivered by 
Buddha from it, into the optimism of beatitude, along with 
himself; i.e., into Illumination ? Whatever was Creation 
essentially, evil or good, one thing is clear that by Buddha’s 
Illumination it did not cease to exist; but bloomed into blessed¬ 
ness like himself. And secondly, if the joy of lllumination 
is an evolutionary product ft*pm his o.vtf’n' being, could his 
being, evil in the seed, produce a delicious fruit, as the crown 
of its career? 5 If it did, it is unintelligible to the mind of 
philosophy. It is evident, however, that Buddha the pessimist 
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ended as Ithe Upanishadic optimist, whose experience is 
pictured thus : 

■ Yada sarve pramuchyanle 
Kama ye’-sya hridi sthitah ; 

Atha mrity’omrito bhavati 
AIra Brahma samasnut &.—{Brihadar.—Up., iv. 4, 7.) 

i.e., “ When all desires, rooted in the heart, depart from 
the man, he, the mortal, becomes the immortal, and enjoys 
Brahman here 

From the above passage it is plain that the idea of remov¬ 
al of desire is not peculiar to Buddhism ; it is the old recipe 
of all religions to the distemper of life; and Buddha’s state¬ 
ment of it is but his legacy from his Vedantic past. The old 
Vyasa himself had long before Buddha given his aitihasika 
expression to this fact: 

Yacca kama-sukham loks . 

, . Yacca divyam mahat sukham ; 

Trishna-kshaya-sukhasy-aite 
N-arhatas shcdasim kalam. 

i.e., “ No happiness of this world or of the celes.tium above, 
can be a tithe of the happiness of giving up desire ( tnshna— 
Buddhistic-fanhd) 

What is meant by Trishna-kshaya, as in the Vedanta, as 
in Krishnology centuries before Buddha, and as exemplified by 
Jesus Christ centuries after Buddha, is the doctrine of Vairag- 
ya or Renunciation from worldly life, taught by all sages and 
saints,—Renunciation explained by Sri Krishna to be disin¬ 
terested or altruistic action (nish-kama-karma) and not lead¬ 
ing to the extreme of extinction of existence itself, as a causa! 
necessity; and extinction of existence js a figment of Buddha’s 
fancy, controverted by actual fact, that everything really 
exists. Brahman is first Existence (sal), Brahman is nexl 
Intelligence [chit]— hence hist unconscious as Buddhism would 
suggest—and thirdly Brahman is Bliss ( ananda ). as Buddha 
himself discovered by his Illumination. The root of existence 
36 * 
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is thus of a blissful, not baleful, character. Were it not Miss' 
ful, existence itself would be impossible, as the Upanishat 
says : 



Inasmuch as existence is a truism prior to Buddha and 
after him, including his own personality, and yet if evil were 
at its root, that worm would long ago have eaten into that root, 
and a Buddha like himself would never have been evolved. 
We should have had nothing but void and negation, and there 
would have been no Buddha arisen to announce this negation, 
and there would have been none of all the rest of us living 
lo-day to listen to this gospel. Jesus carried away all suffer¬ 
ing, it is said, but suffering persists ; and Buddha carried away 
all existence, it is said, by the cessation of tanha, but existence 
insistently persists! including himself, for Buddha attained 
Nirvana, and hence exists for all the future, we should sur¬ 
mise; and he existed in the past, according to his own Jataka 
Stories. 

What next did Buddha exclaim as his discovery after his 
Illumination ? This, in Edwin Arnold’s bewitching'style : 



From the above it would appear that there was some 
.''Him” whom Buddha sought. He^was the “Builder of the 

1 P. 180, The Light of Asia. 
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Tabernacle.” and of Him Buddha said, “I know Thee”. Who 
could this be ? God ? But no God exists for Buddha—a God who 
has the power too of building a tabernacle. But if such God 
came to be known, Buddha discovered Him as His Jailor, and 
whom he vanquished by his illumination! This God is ipso facto 
not God, but a Demon. But if it was not God, but something else 
which was the cause of Buddha’s misery continued through 
many transmigrations ; -it must be Karman. But how came 
Karman ? It, as has already been explained, must be presum¬ 
ed to be a permanent category. Is it independent of Buddha, 
or dependent on him ? Buddha has said, as shown before, that 
‘ the path that leads to it ’ (/’.<?„ escape from suffering) must be 
trodden by man himself? This ' trodding ’ is Karman, a pro¬ 
duct of the ‘ man himself’. If so, it can have no independent 
power over man. Hence Buddha has vanquished his own 
self-created Karman 1' The metaphysique here demands, Why 
did Buddha begin to exist at' all, and why did he create any 
Karman at all ? What is it but a Soul, which is to free itself 
from it ? He could have kept himself free from it, and if he 
existed at all, he could ever have remained in a Nirvanic sort 
of existence, without embroilment in. Karman. Karman is 
what Buddha has raised to Godhood (or Devilhood)! He 
enthrones this God, and anon dethrones him ; and he himself 
emerges the victor out of the conflict. Strange inconsisten¬ 
cies ; and strange that this Buddha’s own trodden Karman 
brought him eventually to Buddhahood ! 

En passant, it may be observed, that the emergence of a 
Buddha out of the ocean of humanity, is nothing more nor less 
than'the re-production of the idea of a perfect Purusha develop¬ 
ing out of the beginningless tree of life as formulated by the 
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Samkhya philosophy, which itself (is (he old Upanishadic idea 
systematised.' 

The atheistic line of thought itself is not an origination 
by Buddha. It is a universal fact of a fit of the human mind 
on its Godward quest. One Upanishat for example has : 


I. 20]. 


And as may be found in the Sarva-Dar$ana-Samgraha by 
Madhava. there is a school of Charvakas-Lokayatikas— profes¬ 
sing a cult of atheism," with Brihaspati at the head as the 
Sutra-kara (Systematise^. Max Muller says : “ As to Bauddha 
doctrines, including the very name of Nirvana, we must re¬ 
member, as l have often remarked, that there were Bauddhas 
before Buddha. Brihaspati, who is frequently quoted in later 
philosophical writings, as the author of an heretical philo¬ 
sophy, denying the authority of the Vedas, is mentioned by 
name in our Upanishat (vii. 9), but we are told that this 
Brihaspati having become Sukra, promulgated his erroneous 
doctrines in order to mislead the Asuras, and thus to insure 
the safety of Indra, i.e., of the old faith.” 3 The Puranas and 
the Dravidian saints, when referring to Buddha interpret him 
as Vishnu purposely masked as such in order to beguile the 
Asuras (asura-mohanartham avatarati). The mystic inter¬ 
pretation of the atheistic fit of the human mind is that it is 
the " night of the Soul ” as pointed out in the beginning of this 
Section. Hence Buddha completes'his mystic quest in his 
Illumination, which is the “ dawn of the Soul ” ; then comes 
the marriage of the §oul (bride) with God (bridegroom). 


' Read Max Muller’s Introduction to the S\ 
- On one occasion Sir Robert Peel had occ* 
it, it is not prudent to trust yourself to a ma 
3 in a future life after death.” 

3 Sacred Books of the East , Vol. XV, p. li. 
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Vaishnavism as a system of complete optimism reveals 
Buddha as Vishnu himself as having enacted one scene of His 
Drama of Antinomies on His Cosmic Theatre, In this sense 
we may endorse Sir Edwin Arnold when he writes: “ In 
point of age, therefore, most other creeds are youthful 
compared with this venerable religion, which has in it the , 
eternity of a universal hope, the immortality of a boundless 
love, 1 an indestructible element of faith in final good, and tbo 
proudest assertion ever made of human freedom.” “ 

Is there atheistic Mysticism ? We believe not. The 
necessary postulates of mysticism are:God, Soul, and Marriage 
between them—the experience of that marriage being Nirvana. 
Hence to the Mystic the Nirvanic consciousness of Buddhism 
is the Brahma-Nirvanic Consciousness of the Bhagavad-Gfta ; 
and Buddha realised his union with Krishna, the Master of 
Mysticism (Yogesvara), who is Vishnu. 

Books on Buddhism give their own stadia on the Way 
leading to this mystic goal; and Tibetan Buddhism is 
rampant in that field. * 

With Buddha, then, all was well that ended well. If he 
denied the Soul, his Illumination disproved it; if he denied 
God, his Illumination protested against it by constituting 
Buddha himself into a God. His following trusts him as God, 
when He himself trusted not in One; and it cannot be 
imagined that any of his followers would attempt to become 
God by his own achievement of Illumination, without 
starting from Buddha as God. And we could imagine also 
that a Buddha follower would be logical if he denied to Buddha 
the -aiYogation to himself of all Godsbip to the exclusion of 
everyone else. Here comes SVi kfishna, the Master of 
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Mystics, to the denouement of I (bis mystery. “ My devotee 
becometh like myself,” he says : 

aroT'Sdbarrayam aijefali 

i.e„ " Having become like myself— i.e., attaining God¬ 
liness—they shall no more be involved in the processes of 
change This is their Illumination; and Buddha found 
himself blown into this state, after his long, weary pilgrimage 
in conditioned existence. Extinction of existence therefore 
means cessation of conditional existence. 

It may be said to the immortal glory of Buddhism that it 
tried to give objective validity to the Moral Law (Dharma) 
without the postulate of God. But it secured this validity 
by assuming the phenomenal world as basically pessimistic ; 
but this assumption, if not disproved by theistic speculation, 
has not been proved by the assumer. On the other hand, 
there is a mass of evidence to optimistically trust the 
phenomenal as a well-designed, beneficent agency to induct 
the Soul into its eternal normal, natural or essential 
estate of „ beatitude.' And as has been proved by all 
speculation on Ethics that no Ethics can be stable with¬ 
out a Master of Ethics—God —, it is made stable by.means of 
that Master. As pointed out already, Dharma or Ethics is 
Sanatana-Dharma or God himself, The metaphysical justifica¬ 
tion of this position becomes evident by what Canon Rashdall 
says : “ The theist, on the other hand, can fully justify this 
claim {i.e., the claim of objective validity to the moral, law, 
conceived as innate irf the moral consciousness of man), 
because for him his own moral judgments, in proportion as 
they ard true moral judgments, will represent the ideas, which 

1 ‘ Svena rupen-abhinishpadyate ’ [_Chhdndo£ya-Up, f VIII. 3. 4.} Cp. ‘ The 
ow7(r°Jc S!™ e [P.306™Pa£on’»n/ Christian (Seeds, by e" Carpenter.] 
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are eternally present to thoMind from whom all other reality 
is derived.”' The little mind of man could not have found 
the Moral Law in its own little Consciousness, unless it was 
planted there by the universal Mind, from which that little 
Mind must be derived, unless there was no Universal Mind 
(which negative has not been established), or unless the 
Particular Mind could derive the Moral Law from itself,” in 
which case the assumption of the basical badness of the 
phenomenal world should have to be falsified, which however 
Buddhism cannot do, having, as it has, that as its unproved pre¬ 
miss, with which to build the pessimistic syllogism of its system. 
But Buddha’s argument ends in the redvctio ad absurdum, by 
the fact of his Mystic experience—his Enlightenment—being 
one of Blissfulness ineffable. The child Buddha returned to 
his parent Krishna—the child of Love to the parent of All- 
Love. This is a mystery of Mysticism, and an event unique 
for India. The child Buddha went a-wandering in a glorious 
whirligig of time-the whirligig “whirled by me”" as 
Sri Krishna says—and returned to thtS Mother, Krishna, who 
proudly welcomes the return in such "words as : 



■ Of such metal was Buddha bar excellence ; while he 
lived, not after he died, he proved to mankind, by his 
Illumination, the faithful exemplification of the covenant 
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which Krishna makes with evSry Soul, according to his 
pronouncements in the “ Song CELESTIAL 

After Buddha comes Child Jesus, who ran inrough a 
different course of discipline, adding one more glorious illus¬ 
tration to the galaxy of risen Souls, and ratifying once more 
Krishna’s covenant with all Souls; and both of them, encour¬ 
aging mankind to hopefully, trustfully, joyfully, and firmly 
follow in their foot-steps. Steady, strenuous striving will not 
fail of its teleology. For all time, blessed stands Buddha, for 
he emerged radiant out of a long “ night of Soul ” : 

Through Ihe dark and silent nigh! 

On the radiant smiles I dwell 
And In see the dawning light 
Was Ihe keenest pain I teli. 

In gulfs of awful night we find 
The God of our Desires ; 

’Tis there he stamps (he yielding mind 
And doubles all ils fires. 


Asia thus gave one more Mystic, the Buddha, to spiritualise 
the Far East (China, Japan, etc.), and another Mystic, Jesus, 
to spiritualise the Far West (Europe, America, etc.); and two 
Prophets, Zoroaster and Mahomet, to mid-Asia, India herself 


retaining the parent Mystic Krishna with Krishna-Dvaipayana, 
and all the line of saints (Azhvars) and sages (Acharyas) 
sprung from Him in the South. Chaitanyas and Mirabais, 


... ...e life and teachings of the Buddha have be* 

in the gospels of the apostles. Sufism seems to be nothing 
Buddhism modified by Islam. The worebip of Saints in I 
Buddhistic influence. 


* Cp. ‘ . . . in due lime another Buddha will arise, and he wiU"reveal to 
you the selfsame eternal truth /which 1 have taught you . . . he‘will be 
tyiown as Maitreva' [P. 217—8. The Gospel oi Buddha, by Paul Carus'J. 

:i Madame Guyon.—translations by William Cowper. “St.John of the 
Cross has already'told us that we must pass through a certain night of the 
senses and memory in order to enjoy that full light of the imagination and 
mind which illuminates even the things of Earth. The Saint has also to pass 
through a night of the heart, but he does not remain in it ” . , . (P. 15», 
The. Psychology of the . Saints, by H. Joly). 
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Kabirs and Ramakrishnas 'in the North, the main stream of 
mysticism, thus flowing down. 1 And as has already been 
shown, .S&i Krishna Himself has to-day clasped the whole 
world into His loving bosom. He, being the Father—not the 
Sons—has no alternations of nights and days, which only 
* Souls ’ have,' for He has said of Himself : 


Na Me Parth-asti kartavyarr 
Trishu lokeshu kincha 



This Divine Action—not for any self-purpose—but an 
action springing out of the compassionate heart of God—an 
action *of sacrifice, self-sacrifice fyajna) for the further 
melioration and upliftment of the Universe, from stadium to 
. stadium of limitless progress, is whaUs known by Dharma. 
It is to the glory of. the Buddha for endeavouring to establish 
Dharma as. a self-evident Law, or a Law having objective 
validity in the constitution of Nature, apart from idea's of God, 
Soul or Immortality. Where absolute moralists of the West 
such as Mill and Bentham merely built academical theories 
which had no influence on the proletariat, for actual conduct, 
Buddha, as an absolute moralist too, raised his standard so 
successfully that it is to-day a pragmatic creed with millions 
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of human beings,' and yet, as a System devoid of the ideas of> 
God and of Soul and of Immortality was not satisfying, these 
ideas found entrance by the backdoor. So also did DKajrmaend 
in deification as Dharma. For in the way that Dharma, as 
already shown, was though by the Purva-Mimamsakas placed 
on an independent pedestal in its aspect of Sacrifice or Righte-*- 
ousness, it reappeared as Vishnu --'" Yajno vai Vishnuh,” and 
the same Dharma in its aspect of passive virtues entered, as 
absolutised by Buddha, by the backdoor as Ramas and 
Krishnas ; and Sri Krishna explicitly declared this truth by 
the Gita message: 


Dharma-samsthapan-arthaya 
Sambhavami yuge yuge. 1 

!.c., “ In every age I appear myself to establish Dharma 

And it has been said how tradition looks upon the Buddha 
as but Vishnu in disguise. And old Vyasa says in the 
Epilogue to the Vishnu-Sahasra-Nama, 3 

Achara-prabhavo Dharmo 

Dharmasya Prabhur Achyutah. 

i.e , “ Righteous conduQeads to Dharma ; and Dharma’s Lord is Achvuta 
(Vishnu) ”. 

Buddha thus may be said to be a Ray, from the central 
Sun, which is Sri Krishna, for Sri Krishna has said that all 
Rays proceed from himself: 

Mama tejo’msa-sambhavam.- [Bhag.-Glta, x. 41).' 

Buddha’s greatness consists in apprehending the majesty of 
the Dharmic Ray itself, considered per se, in realising the 


nte in latter days constructed 
.it Ramanuja had already in th< 
»avata-kainkarva ’ (humanism] 




3 BhaQ-Githt iv, 8. 


t 8 In the Maha-Bharala (Anusasanika Parva). 

4 Buddha came to be the central Sun itself. Cp : ‘ The Blessed one : 
truth; and as sucR he is omnipresent and eternal, endowed with excelle 
Innumerable, above all human nature, and ineffable in his holiness.’ A 
is said to have a Para form, called the Sambhoga-Kaya, and Vibhai 
Incarnational) form, called the Nirmana KSya. • [Pp. 226*-7, TheGos 
ftaddha, by Paul Cnrus.] Cp. the ‘ truth ’ with the Satyarn of the Upanis 
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•abstractness thereof to the'exclusion of its concrete corporea- 
tion as ii) the Avataras (Incarnations) or the concrete or 
substantive effulgence (Dharma) from which the attributive 
Ray (Dharma) streamed forth. . 

Kant said that two things fill the mind with admiration 
' and awe: 

The starry Heavens'.above, and the Moral Law within. 

We get the whole truth by combining the Within and the 
Above or Without, i.e., combining Buddha’s Moral Law 
(Dharma) within, with the star-bespangled Dharma, envelop¬ 
ing all—Sri Krishna. Buddha’s Illumination had been fulfilled 
in Krishna’s Universal Vision ', the goal of the Mystics. It is 
the righteously perfect that become the heirs to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Heaven that is above is realised within —the 
, Illumination. This is the an<aryamm 2 -Consciousness of the 
Vedanta, or the* Mystic experience of the Divine Within, in 
harmony with the Divine Without—the Narayanic Con¬ 
sciousness, i.e., the Cosmic Conscio^pness made up of the 
‘ Immanent ’ and of the ‘ Transcendent ’. Narayanic Con¬ 
sciousness is the experience of the totality of the Godhead. 
Evelyn Underhill in her Practical Mysticism (pp. 134—135) 
brings out this idea in happy language, thus : 

“ In each case, the Mystics insist again that this is God ; 
that here under these diverse manners the Soul has immedi¬ 
ate intercourse with Him. But we must remember that when 
they make this declaration, they are speaking from a plane of 
Consciousness far above the ideas and images^of popular 
religion-; and from a place which isjseycnd the judiciously 
adjusted horizon of philosophy. They mean by this word, 
not a notion, however august; but an experienced fact s6 
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vivid, that against it the so-called facts of daily life look* 
shadowy and insecure. They say that this fact is “ imma¬ 
nent ”; dwelling in, transfusing, and discoverable through 
every aspect of the universe, every movement of the game of 
life—as you have found in the first stage of contemplation. 
There you may hear its melody and discern its form. And 
further, that It is " transcendent ” ; in essence exceeding and 
including the sum of those glimpses and contacts which we 
obtain by self-mergence in life, and in its simplest manifesta¬ 
tions above and beyond anything to which reason can attain— 
“ the nameless Being, of Whom nought can be said ”. 

This is Narayana, Whom the Upanishat says ' neither 
word nor thought can reach’: “Yato vacho nivartante 
aprapya manasa saha ” (TaiUiriya-Up.) 

The immediate experience is the One Supreme Fact- 
above all theories of Soul and God and Immortajity— which 
the Buddha emphasised. Later Vaishnava Acharyas gave 
utterance to the same truth, for example Sri Yamuna: 

Vapur-adishu Mi kopi va, etc. ( Stotra-Ratna .) 

Rhys Davids rightly says that in India alone can be seen 
" the most complete and unquestioned freedom, both of thought 
and expression, which the world has yet witnessed ” 
(pp. 257— 8, Buddhist India). The Buddha was one such great 
witness to this rare truth. At least for this one characteristic 
of bold speculative freedom displayed by the Buddha, he be¬ 
comes entitled to a niche ir; the temple of Mystics, who are a 
fraternity of free people, free fronj all parochial prejudices, 
freely sped&lating about the problems of life, and giving 
their free experiences a$ gifts to mankind. India had no 
Inquisitions.’ . Mahavira was another independent thinker. 
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Since Buddha, there'have been in India many free 
thinkers, of whom Sankara is a typical example; and 
Ramanuja after him took bolder flights, not as Sankara did in 
the region of philosophy alone, but in the regions of theology, 
sociology, and mysticism, as well,—Mysticism where the 
ethics of the Soill and the aesthetics, of the God are so 
intimately blended. 1 In the words of Evelyn Underhill, “ the 
patient upclimb of the individual Soul, the passionate 
outpouring of the Divine Mind, form the completing 
opposites ” 2 —the former represented by the Buddha and the 
latter by Krishna, the Lord of Mysticism. And Sri Ramanuja, 
be it said to his lasting glory, represented a phase where the 
former was resolved into the latter—the phase : 

Yam ev-aisha vrinute tena labhyah.* ' 

This phase rightly understood is the Nivrilti or Renun¬ 
ciation. posited by the Buddha appearing by the backdoor as 
Prabatti or Surrender, promulgated by Ramanuja—the mystic 
attitude of the mind in both cases bein^Resignation. 

The following paragraph from Emerson 1 will furnish 
analogues to Indian mystic experiences such as the Illumi¬ 
nation of Buddha ; and also a metaphysic of such experience : 

“ We distinguished the announcements of the Soul, its 
manifestations of its own nature, by the term Revelation. 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. 
For this communication is an influx of the Divine mind into 
out mind. It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flow¬ 
ing surges of the sea of life. Every distinct apprehension of this 
central commandment agitates men with awe and delight. A 
thrill passes through all men at the refteption of new truth, or 

1 Compare with the recent phase of Emotional Ethics in the West. * 

2 P. 142, Practical Mysticism, 

:i Kolha-Ufi.,' II. 23; Mandate- Up., III. 2, 3. Read- the 5th section of 
Sn-Vachana-Bkushana. * \\ 
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at the performance of a great action, which comes out of the 
heart of Nature. In these communications, the power to see is 
not separated from the will to do, but the insight proceeds 
from obedience, and the obedience proceeds from a joyful 
perception. Every moment when the individual feels himself 
invaded by it is memorable. By the necessity of our consti¬ 
tution, a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s conscious¬ 
ness of that divine presence. The character and duration of 
this enthusiasm varies with the state of the individual, from 
an ecstasy and trance and prophetic inspiration—which is its 
rarer appearance—to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in 
which form it warms, like our household fires, all the families 
and associations of men, and makes society possible. A 
certain tendency to insanity has always attended the opening 
of the religious sense in men, as if they had been ‘ blasted 
with excess of light The trances of Socrates, the ‘ union ’ 
of Plotinus, the vision of Porphyry, the conversion of Paul, 
the aurora of Behmen (i.e., Jacob Boehme), the convulsions 
of George Fox and his Quakers, the illumination of Sweden¬ 
borg, are of this kind. What was in the case of these remark¬ 
able persons a ravishment has, in innumerable instances in 
common life, been exhibited in less striking manner. Every¬ 
where ..the history of religion betrays a tefldency to enthu¬ 
siasm. The rapture of the Moravian and Quietist; the opening 
of the internal sense of the Word, in the language of the New 
Jerusalem Church ; the revival of the Calvinistic Churches ; 
the experiences of the Methodists are varying forms of that 
shudder of |we and delight with which the individual Soul 
always mingles with th,e Universal Soul.” ' • 

No personal records, however, in the annals of mankind, 
can match the Divine Revelations given to Arjuna and others 
by Sri Krishna! (Read chap. 11, Visva-Rupa-Darsana, of 
the Bh.-Gita and other incidehts" chronicled in the 
Mahabharata). 
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The illumination of Buddha, however, proves to us the 
fact that though we may begin by viewing Nature as a whole 
as chaotic in the metaphysical sense, and pessimistic in the 
moral sense, as Buddha did, we end in realising that that 
Nature as a whole is intelligible, or rationally ordered, and 
optimistic, inasmuch as Buddha’s Illumination is Nirvanic or 
Blissful in its character. Buddha’s initial attitude evidently 
arose from his viewing the Universe fragmentarily, not 
in all its., totality. “ A perfectly harmonious and intelligi¬ 
ble universe . . . cannot be found so long as we see the 
world in its finite aspect, as a series of isolated events set 
over against each other.” 1 

“Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner,” i.e., “When all 
is comprehended, all is justified ”. Sri Krishna says : 

Vasudevas sarvam iti.—[flA.-CM, VII. 19.] 

'■ Know Me (Vasudeva=all-filling God) as the All,” 

and all shall be known, equivalent to the Upanishadic truth, 


From this standpoint of the Whole, Buddha’s practical 
position becomes understandable; in the travails of life we 
have all been, more or less, like Buddha, lost in pessimism. 
But we rise out of it, as when reaching the top of the hill, we 
rise out of the plain. Edward Carpenter says: 

”... We are compelled, I think, to regard the real 
self as at all times only partially manifested. 

“ I think this latter point is obvious ; for when, and at 
what-period in life, is manifestation complete? Certainly not 
in babyhood, when the faculties a^e only unfolding; certainly 
not in old age, when they are decaying and falling away. Is 
it, then, in maturity and middle life ? But* during all that 

’ P. 470, J. S. Mackenzie’s /fMnmiol of 
■ See Chlmndotlya-Ufi.. VI. 1. 1. 


/.'lints. 
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period the output of expression &nd character in a roan is 
constantly changing ; and which of all these changes of rahnetit 
is completely representative ? Do we not rather feel that to 
express our real selves every phase from childhood through 
maturity even into extreme old age ought to be taken into 
account ? Nay, more than that; for have we not—perhaps 
most of us—a profound feeling and conviction that there are 
elements deep down in our natures, which never have bee*n 
expressed, and never can or will be expressed in our present 
and actual lives ? Do we not all feel that our best is only a 
fraction of what we want to say ? And what must we think 
of the strange facts of multiple personality ? Do they not 
suggest that our real self has facets so opposite, so divergent,' 
that for a long time, they may appear quite disconnected with 
each other; until ultimately (as has happened in actual cases) 
they have been visibly reconciled and harmonised in a new 
and more perfect character ? 

“ With regard to this view, that the real person is so much 
greater than his visible manifestation, Frederic Myers and 
Oliver Lodge have used the simile of a ship. And it is a fine 
one. A ship gliding through the sea has a manifestation of its 
own, a very partial one, in the water-world below—a ponder¬ 
ous hull moving in the upper layers of that world—a form en¬ 
crusted with barnacles and sea-weed. But what denizen of 
the deep could have any inkling or idea of the real life of that 
ship in the aerial plane—the glory of sails and spars trimmed 
to the breeze and glancing in the Sun, the blue arch of Heaven 
flecked with clouds, the leaping waves and the boundless 
horizon around the sh,'P as she speeds onward, the ingenious 
provision for her voyage, {he compass, the helmsman and the 
Captain directing her course ? Surely (except in moments of 
divination and inspiration) we have little idea of what we 
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really are!”! William JamOs in The American Magazine, 1908, 
says: 

“ Out of my experience, such as it is, one fixed conclusion 
dogmatically emerges, and that is this, that we with: our lives 
are like islands in the sea or like trees in the forest. The 
maple and the pine may whisper to each other with their 
leaves, and Conamcut ahd Newport hear each others’ fog¬ 
horns. But the trees also commingle their roots in the dark¬ 
ness underground, and the islands also hang together through 
the ocean’s bottom.” 

And Buddha found in the end, in his Illumination,’what 
he really was in all his totality, for do we not.know that 
though Buddha is said to have taught the doctrine of Annihila¬ 
tion, he could not, with all his ethical system, shake himself 
off from all his long past transmigratory self, from his bast 
totality at least, ( though his future totality is involved in the 
idea of Nirvana, where Buddha is still existent, in other words, 
Buddhahood is an eternal fact, not an ephemeral fiction. 3 One 
may read the Jataka Stories for what Buddha’s past totality 
was. Edwin Arnold’s Numbers on the point run thus : 



; thus Buddha did behold. 


Life’s upward steps long-linked, from levels low, 
Where breath is base, to higher slopes and higher 
• Whereon the ten great virlues wail to lead 
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So Buddha is still probably* climbing skyward 1 in full- 
fledged optimism ; extinction or annihilation 2 therefore is not. 
Even Buddha thus, the Absolute moral philosopher, uncon¬ 
sciously slid up into religion; and scaled up the ladder of 
the Vault above, and landed on the Terrace of God. His 
morality tried to banish Religion, but Religion entered by the 
backdoor. 5 

“ Our moral experience is not the highest. The religious 
experience transcends the moral. Moral life may presuppose 
an unfinished Universe, a finite God, and a doubtful struggle,. 
But the moral life will lose its vitality and meaning, and moral 
struggle its inspiration without the religious assurance. 
Morality points beyond itself to religion where we feel the 
oneness of the Universe and see all things in God. Only the 
religious conviction assures us of the triumph of good.”' 

Religion leads to worship. The followers of Buddha were 
not satisfied with the cold system (intellectual, so to say) of 
morality edited out of the Upanishadic lore, by Buddha, for 
they had hearts beating for something warm and life-giving. 
This meant that they craved for a religion in which to dis¬ 
cover an object worthy of worship. Hence Buddha himself 
returned by the backdoor as that object, as that God who is 
to be. worshipped ; and Buddha’s moral code became the Code 
of Worship. 
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Thus “ Buddhism anti Brahmanism are united by 
intermediate links’V And latterly they were fused. 

On the whole, thus, the mystic faculty in the human 
heart (tailing for optimism, asserted itself, and Worship at 
last came to prevail. And Worship suggests neither pessimism 
nor extinction. 

Baron Carl du Prel writes : ‘ Even in pessimistic systems, 
life is of transcendental advantage, in so far as the will to live 
is impelled to renunciation. What leads to this is the exalt¬ 
ation of consciousness, which according to Schopenhauer 
should drive the individual, according to Hartmann the race, 
to renunciation.’ 3 

‘ We can constantly uphold the saying that by earthly 
sufferings the will should be brought to renunciation, but that 
refers only to the earthly will, and the Nirvana to be striven 
for is not annihilation, but the transcendental order of things, 
which is also not attained by quietism, but rather by restless 
activity on the battle-field, on which we ourselves have set 
ourselves.’ 1 • 

We thus see how we re-enter by the backdoor from 
Buddhism to Bhagavad-Gitaism '—which is the Gospel of 
Action, figuratively the Battle-field; hbw Buddha merges 
into his archetype Sri Krishna;' how pessimism is 
resolved into optimism; and extinction .resurrected to 
eternity. Read J. E. Carpenter’s Theism in Medieval India. 
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The mysticism of Buddhism‘consists in the paradox that 
by the method of ■ self-seeking ( tanha) renounced, self-annihi¬ 
lation is to be achieved ; but by interpreting self-annihilation 
as self-denial, what is achieved is self-fulfilment, e.g., 
Buddha’s Illumination—which is a self-recovery.’ 

Buddha’s Illumination is a momentous event in the 
history of Mysticism. It is a heartening fact in the life of the 
mystic. The metaphysic of it is simple from the following 
passage of Arthur Lillie : “ There are two states of the soul, 
say the Buddhists, call them ego and non-ego—the plane of 
matter and the plane of spirit—what you will. As long as 
we live for the ego and its greedy joys, we are feverish, 
restless, miserable. Happiness consists in the destruction of 
the ego (what is meant by ‘ ego ’ is ahamkara, A. G.) by the 
Bodhi or the Gnosis. This is that interior, that high state of 
the soul, attained by Fenelon and Wesley, by Mirza the Sufi, 
and Swedenborg, by Spinoza and Amiel.”’ 

When Buddha was dying, he called Ananda and spoke 
thus : “ My existence is ripening to a close. The end of my 
life is near. I go hence. Ye remain behind. The place of 
refuge is ready for me.” It is said in the Dhamma-pada : 
‘ Adhigacche padam, etc,’=the eternal abode of happiness, etc.’ 
Hence Buddha went into ‘ a place of refuge ’ (The Brahman- 
Alaya, A. G.), not to extinction: ‘ All component things 
must grow old and be dissolved again. Seek ye for that 
which is permanent Hence there is a ‘ permanent *; 
'... all compounds amassed by sorrow will be dissolved 
again, but the truth will remain ’. Hence there is a truth 
that remains!, be it < G9d, Soul, Dharma or Immortality. 

i “ To be oneself is : to slay oneself ” [Ibsen's Peer Gynt], See also Murb 
VIII. 34,38, and passim, the Bible. 

- P. 69, India in Primitive Christianity. • 

•’ P. 199, Buddha, by Oldenberg. 

1 P. 211, The Gospel of. Buddha, by Paul Cams. 
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Buddha will live, for Buddha.is the Truth, and Truth cannot 
die. Keats writes in his Hyperion thus : 



F. C. E. Spurgeon in her Mysticism in English Literature 
(p. 56), remarks that ‘ this is true mysticism, the mysticism 
Keats shares with Burke and Carlyle, the passionate belief in 
continuity of essence through ever changing'forms V 

It is also asserted that Buddha appeared in his own 
“ glorified body ” to his disciples after his physical dissolution, 
plainly indicating that far from being swallowed up in the 
Absolute, he had acquired Godhood in his present body. 
[P. 156, Cosmic Consciousness, by Ali Nomad.J 

Buddha said that religion- is nothing but the faculty of 
love ; and love as our readers of this thesis will find, is the 
key-note of mysticism—Sri Krishna being the embodiment 
of all Love. Krishna is the personification of the Christian’s: 
‘ God is love.’ Buddha’s followers considered Buddha as 
God revealed in the form of Mercy. As such he is a bright 
representative of the Principle of Mercy personified as Sri 
in Sri-Vaishnavism. 1 Love is the acme of all moral categories; 
and Buddha’s Illumination is paved with Dharma—these 
categories. Hence the necessary preliminary and preparation 
to mystic visions and experiences, of which Buddha’s Illu¬ 
mination is a salient fact, is a rigid course of Dharmic disci¬ 
pline, as exemplified by Buddha himseff.’ 
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There is no philosophy or Religion or mysticism in the 
world which can omit the explanation of the pessimistic 
aspect of, life. Buddhism reduces all cosmos into pessimistic 
origins. Whether this view can be substantiated or not by 
the life, teachings and consummation-scenes of Buddha, is 
by this time quite clear. In the same manner that Buddha 
specialised in the ethical constituent of the Vedic body of 
teachings, 1 he also did in the pessimistic constituent thereof. 
The evolution doctrine of the Scientists, of which Darwin is 
the protagonist, also takes the same sombre view of Life, viz., 
pessimistic, inasmuch as that doctrine conceives life as a 
continuous struggle for existence. Vedantism or the gist of 
the Upanishadic teachings is interpreted both by Indian and 
trans-Indian scholars to be also in this direction. But we 
have shown throughout our thesis on Mysticism that this 
opinion is mistaken, whereas. essentially the Vedanta is 
optimistic basically as also teleologically. Walt Whitman 
strikes the right chord-in the dulcet orchestra of God’s 
Cosmos by his poetic insight into its constitutional character 
by such lines as : 



kind that lived thousands o( 


Noti 


And may not what seems pessimistic be explained in 
the words of the poet Francis Thompson : 

Is my gVioni, alter all, . ’ 

Shade of His hanU outstretched caressingly d a 


1 As lo the necessity oC < 
Brahma-Siilra, III. 4. 27 ; * San 

2 The Mound of Heaven. 
Rational Optimism ’ in his Ex 
from this book should not be 


ethic preparation for spirit-realisation, read t 
na-damady upelas syat, etc.’ 

Read also C. W. Saleeby’s Chi on ‘ Grounds 
volution , the MasicY-key. One sigoal paragra 
e missed : 4 But the most signal achievement 
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And here are mystics', who construe all contretemps 
into blessings under disguise, of which readers of Shakespeare 
are familiar. 

* Through the dark awe of the storm, the image of Thy 
wrath against sin, and through the darker peace of night, the 
mirror of Thine incomprehensibility, praise be to Thee, 
0 Lord.’ 1 

‘ Through the disappointments, bereavements and suffer¬ 
ings, whereby we learn that there is no satisfaction or repose 
of heart in the transitory and the limited, but only in the 
eternal and the Unlimited, even Thyself, praise be lo Thee, 
0 Lord.’ 2 

Discord is the condition of harmony, says Browning. 

Sri Krishna says : 

. Malra sparsas tu Kaunleya 
Sit-oshna sukha-duhkha-dnh 
, Agam-apayincr’nityah 

■ Tams tilikshasva Bharata I s - 

i.c., ‘ Physical conditions, varied sensations, differences of temperatures, 
psychical tempers—these are transitory. Let them march past thee, Arjunn! 
unaffecting \ 

the evolutionary psychology is its total dismemberment and annihilation of 
the accursed lie that human nature is tainted-with a burden of “original sin,” 
and its corollary that “ human nature is the same in ail ages ”, The relation 
of the evolutionary philosophy to the problems of evil and of “ sin ” must 
subsequently be discussed; but the dogma ol the immutability of human 
nature, which ia based on a contemplation of that brief moment which, in our 
conceit, we call the “ history of the world,” may here be considered. If we 
realise, as none are too foolish to realise when it is pointed out to them, that 
it is human nature which produces the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world, and that no real improvement is conceivable in the lot of mankind save 
such as there is in an amelioration of human nature, we shall see that the 
dogma of its immutability is the central pillar of pessimism and a denial of 
the' possibility of anything worthy to be called progress. Ifi on the other 
hand, we contemplate the evolution of humanity and draw the magnificent 
inferew:^ therefrom—not acting like one who starts to tel) a good story but 
misses the point , as some one has well said—then we shall find in evolution 
the central pillar of a sane and rational optimism, as superior to that which is 
notoriously bred of a good digestion as is Christianity to fetiebism ' [P. 178^ 
And Christianity still talks of “ original sin,” etc., to which the catholieon is 
the optimistic Vedantism viz., ‘ tat tvam asi * 

i Pft.' 402-403, The Philosophy ^Mysticism, by E. I. Wafkin. 

-'Pp.405, Ibid. 

hhaHavad.GUii, 11. 14. 
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For, by the Illumination, thbu hast witnessed (tbe Xlth 
Ch. of the Bh.-Gita), thou must have realised the eternal glory 
that is awaiting thee, and * thou shalt come to Me,’ i.e„ 

Mam eli Pandava,' 

“the realms of everlasting light, love, and peace” of Thomas 
A. Kempis. 

Once more did Buddha (representative of Krishna in 
succeeding millenniums], demonstrate the above truths and 
facts of Life by his own teachings and final Enlightenment. 

On the whole, it may now be clear that, as Vivekananda 
says: ‘ The Vedanta philosophy is the foundation- of 
Buddhism,’ and he adds: 'and everything else, in India.’ 5 

The apparent gulf between Dharma and the Seat or 
Source of Dharma—called God—is thus bridged over. We 
have often cited passages to show that God is no other than 
Dharma itself manifested, concretised, materialised, condensed 
into shape and name (or ‘ Word become flesh,’ in metaphorical 
language), i.e., made vyakta. Hence Buddha, in enunciating, 
and emphasising on, Dharma, has indirectly demonstrated the 
Seat or Substratum of Dharma. If this view were kept in 
mind, much of the modern controversy about the dependence 
on each other of Morality and Religion, or their independence, 
will be robbed of its paradoxical presentations by both the 
partisans, viz., those who stand for Morality (Dharma) alone, 
or those who stand for Religion (Eternal Dharma) alone. s 
In India, the single term Dharma, it may be noted, stands 
both for Morality and Religion. This very term provides 


] Ibid., XI. 55, Cp. 11 Blessed are all who delight in the service of God, 
and who, (hat they may live purely to Him, disengage their hearts from the 
cares and pleasures^ the world [Imitation of Christ, by Thomas A. Kempis.] 
S P. 206, Vol. v'ofhis Works. 
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the master-key to open communication between the closed 
doors in which moralists and religionists may choose, isolated, 
to conduct their parochial deliberations. It is this Religion of 
Duty—a really combined function, this Eternal ( Sanatoria ) 
Dharma'—that Sri Krishna, as propounded in the Bhagavad- 
Gita, calls upon men to cognise and discharge. In the 
discharge of one's duty, is God discovered. In the,Divine 
Service is the Divine discovered. So did Buddha. He 
taught universal love, and Love is God, and God is Love. 
‘ Our little systems have their day,’ but love endures through 
eternity. Once more Anandam is Brahman, Vedically saying. 
‘ Love is the fulfilling of the Law,’ says St. Paul. 

The pragmatic conclusion from all this discourse is well 
stated by a recent writer thus : 

"... While memory invites us to be glad with those 
who have rejoioed in other and bygone times, hope may 
justly invite us to be glad with those who shall live to see a 
world where love, guided by reason and crowned with beauty, 
reigns supreme, with just enough hatred, ugliness, and 
irrationality to give zest to action and afford occasions to the 
pessimist for brooding on the evils of an imperfect world !”■’ 
But after the state of the imperfect world is transgressed 
and the soul is ushered into a perfect kind of cosmos or 
experience, or mystic consciousness as we may well call it 
for the purposes of our present thesis, not pessimism but 
optimism is discovered to be the character of that state. Paul 
Deitssen says, ‘ that positive delight of aesthetic contemplation 
is to u; a warrant that beyond individuality there is not a 
state ot painless nothing, but a state'the exuberant bliss of 
which cannot be compared to any earthly state’. 3 , 

■ Cp. Dharma as an eternal law of nature wilh Herbert Spencer’s Data of 
Ethics. 

■>Neiieclcd Sources of Joy, byrW. J. Jupp. (Hibber! Journal for July, 
1921.) 

3 Elements of Mata til,ysit-s, 

39 
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Pessimism is the philosophy constructed on the foundation 
of -evil. It is the office of optimism to explain this. S. S. 
Mackenzie writes: 'Evil is similarly understood from the 
thought of the disruption of the whole, which seems to be a 
necessary antecedent to the process of its apprehension as 
perfect. Being a living whole, it is always in the. making. 
Evil’may thus be thought of as existingin the partial mani¬ 
festation, but annulled in the complete issue; and' annulled, 
not merely for the whole, but for every distinguishable 
conscious centre that enters into the process. From this 
poitS of view, we may even be able to hold, with an 
imaginative and somewhat mystical writer, 1 that," what we 
call evil, -is the only and best shape, which, for the person 
and his condition at the time, could be assumed by the best 
good.” 2 ... 

Buddha is an exemplification of this mystical process, or 
cosmic process constituted of thesis and antithesis. Sri 
Krishna says; that as smoke accompanies fire, so is wisdom by 
nescience; and as fire well kindled annuls smoke, wisdom 
ripened dispels nescience. 2 What remains and lasts is 
optimism. What Buddha evolved out of his austerities is the 
Dharma that ever lasts. Dharma is morality, and Eternal 
Dharma is God. Morality is thus safely wedded to Religion. 

A pessimist said: ‘Well, I • believe I could have made a 
better world than this,’ to which the optimist said, ‘ That is 
what we are here for. Now let us go out and do it.’ Plato 
said that the best way of honouring the soul is to make 
it better. 

Making the sou! better is to make it walk in the Path, 
,»/?., of Dharma. Walk the Path, irrespective of the Goal, 

’ Phantasies at the end, by George Macdonald. 

' ; a Pp. 454—5, Elements of Constructive Philosophy. 

» Bhalavad Cita, III. 38. 39. ’ - ■ 
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said the Buddha. Sri Krishna gave expression lotig before 
Buddha to this same idea, by saying : 

‘ . Karmany ev-adhikaras le 

. .. . . Mi phaleshu kadachana. II. 47.] 

. . ' Thy role (O Soul!) is to put forth effort; but never waste thought 

as to how it may fructify 

... Sri Krishna personalises the Upanishads, from which the 
Buddha derived his inspiration, and embodied them in his 
teachings. 

Books on exoteric Buddhism are plentiful, such as those 
by Rhys David, Lakshmi Narasu, etc., but those who would 
find Buddhism represented in its closest bearings to Vedantism 
in its ideas of a permanent Ego such as Soul, God, and Nirvana 
meaning no extinction but an exalted state of bliss, as de¬ 
monstrated by Buddha's Illumination, would do well to read 
A. P. Sinnett’s Esoteric. Buddhism, The Buddha’s Way of Virtue 
{Wisdom of the East Series), in the Introduction to which, 
K. J. Saunders quotes the following from Professor de la 
Vallee Poussin’s book, Boudhisme (p, 70), which is of great 
value. It runs thus : “ If Buddhists admit neither judge.nor 
creator, at least they recognise a sovereign and. infallible 
justice—a justice of wonderful insight and. adaptability, how¬ 
ever mechanically it acts ... In my opinion it is a calumny 
to accuse Buddhists of atheism .- they have, at .any rate, taken 
full cognisance of one of the aspects of the divine ” [p. 131. 
The same author says of Buddha’s as a Gospel of optimism, 
not pessimism as the current opinion has it, in these words : 
“ He himself (Buddha) was the ‘ enlightened,’ * the seer ’ 
who by insight had won emancipation? and he teaches that if 
men will only see things as they are, then they cannot buj 
eschew evil and do good; but the great multitude are fools 
and blind. To give them r^ew ideals and to lift the veil of 
their darkened hearts—this'was the work of Gautama, and in 
attempting it he revealed a sturdy optimism and a magnetic 
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personality which went far to energise bis ideal. These qua¬ 
lities place him high amongst ethical teachers.” (pp. 15—16.]’ 

Is Sakya Buddha still living to-day ? Ask Ekai Kawaguchi, 
a Japanese Buddhist pilgrim (incog.) to Lhassa (Tibet), who 
refers to a bodiless and strange voice : ' Giokpo peb * (go back 
quickly) heard by him ‘ again and again ’. [P. 595, Three 
Years in Tibet.] Does Christ live ? Ask P. C. Moosoomdar 
and Sadhu Sundar Singh. And as for many old souls appearing 
again and again on the stage of cosmic evolution, read 
A. Besant’s Man: Whence, How and Whither. Also read Im¬ 
mortality, by J. M, Peebles. Such solid facts possess special 
values to the student of mysticism: for they empirically 
prove the Vedic position that: soul is eternal and immortal. ’ 
If this fundamental idea be once grasped, there is no difficulty 
in believing Buddha as not at all dead, but is living for all time. 

The First Oriental Conference of Indig met at Poona in 
November, 1919. Here is the tribute paid by that Body to 
the Great Buddha, the subject of this Section. 

“ The life-long labours of a noble band of scholars, 
pursued oftentimes' under difficult and even impossible 
conditions, have thus at length awakened the Indian mind to 
the fact that 2,500 years ago, there lived and preached an 
Indian prophet named Buddha, who, by the sublimity of his 
teachings, conquered the heart of Asia and won for India the 
glorious title of ‘ the Holy Land ’. This awakening means a 
great deal more. It has brought back to India the highest 
ideal which is to be realised through a life of peace, amity and 
good will, not only between man and man, but also between 
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man and other living beings. It has brought back that 
Philosophy which solves for humanity the most intricate 
problems of existence, by the rational interpretation of the 
harmony of all conditions in the Absolute, It has brought back 
Buddha, the embodiment of supreme bliss ; to proclaim once 
more from' the holy land of India, with a voice mighty like 
‘ the sounds of many waters,’ in the midst of the clashing of 
passions and desires and the storm and stress of modern life, 
the birth of a New Age—the age of regenerate and passionless 
life of peace and humanity.” 1 

The Life of Buddha began with sorrow and, ended in joy- 
one more individual illustration of the whole Story of Creation, 
or the whole History of Evolution. Buddha’s life illustrates 
the general maxim of Life enunciated by Sri Krishna : 



Here comes in handy J. M. Peeble’s conclusion to his 
book Immortality (p. 324): “ Reasoning and lifting the mirror of 
memory and reverting to the long-buried ages of antiquity, 
there is clearly revealed the eternal purpose of good triumph¬ 
ing over evil—of sorrows blossoming into ecstatic joys— 
thorns transformed into sweetest roses—hopes into fruition 
—and tears crystallising into pearls of matchless brilliancy. 
God immanent and Omnipotent reigns ; and all things dark 
to-day will become bright in the to-Aiorrow of eternity.” 7 
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Buddhism is in popular opinion associated with Atheism. 
But let us try to peer behind this atheistic screen. There was 
Sri Krishna—long before Buddha—who was champion of 
Theism ; and there came the Christ—long after Buddha— 
who endorsed Sri Krishna’s Theism again for other lands, to the 
West of'India. Does Buddha’s so-called Atheism that comes 
between these Krishnaic pasts and Christicfutures spell dis¬ 
aster to all the ideas and ideals involved in Theism ? To our 
mind it does hot. The lesson brought to pur minds by the 
Buddhic chapter in the Book of Humanity, is the illustration, 
of a certain truth uttered by Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
by the fact of Buddha’s Illumination. Sri Krishna says : 

!.c., I am equal to all, I have no foe nor friend. 

This is to say that God is neither partial nor whimsical, but 
in His all-encompassing Love cannot exclude even Atheism ; 
and if Buddha was really an atheist, God transmutes this com¬ 
modity into its very opposite, 2 by producing Illumination 
where Darkness existed before; and evolving Optimism 
where all -were before Pessimism. Such is the lesson we 
learn from Buddha’s fenlfghtenment. Kill out ambition, said 


a. Codd; 1922, Bibby’s J 


1. G.).’ [The lyre of 
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Buddha, but the highest ambition he realised. ' Hence 
Buddha is set down as an Avatara of Vishnu. Hiranyakasipu 
and others hated Vishnu, and found Him; and if Buddha 
denied Vishnu, he discovered himself to be Vishnu. This 
is how Buddhism interpolating between Krishnaism and 
Cbristism, is harmonised with both, Buddha upheld Dharma, 
Jesus righteousness and Krishna proclaimed Himself to be 
‘ Sasvata-dharma gopta,’ Protector of Eternal Order, Law. 
‘Words of Krjfhna-Christos’, said H. P. Blavatsky. 
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SECTION IX. PART II. 

CHINESE MYSTICISM 

CHINA (and along with it Japan) is a Great Eastern exemplar 
for Dharmic discipline. Confucius (Kong-tse) and Laotze 
were contemporaries of the Buddha. The doctrines being 
almost similar, it is no wonder Buddha, and Buddhism found 
a congenial soil in those countries. Laotze however stands to 
Kong-tse, as Brahmanism—in other words Vedism—stands to 
Buddhism. Hence, as in India, so in China, opinions mar¬ 
shalled themselves into two factions. Buddhism stood for an 
absolute system of morality, and Brahmanism for the same 
but based on the sure foundations of Brahman or Religion. 
The case was similar in the Far East. Dr. E. Lehmann 
writes: ' Religion is not, as with Kong-tse, an appendix to 
morality, but an important stipulation for moral conduct.’ 1 
Vedism, as has been shown, not only reversed the position, 
as Kong-tse did against Laotze, but showed that Dharma (or 
ethics) had no existence independent of God (Brahman), and 
Brahman was Eternal ( sanatoria ) Dharma itself; or, in other 
words, eternal Dharma is Dharma itself personified. 3 • . 

Laotze called this Btahman (Dharmic) Principle the Tao 
(or Tau) ; and his definition of Tau corresponds with that of 
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the Vedanta. “ Something*exists,” he says (Ch. 25, Tao-te- 
king), “ which is incomprehensible, which is perfect, and 
which existed before heaven and earth were. It is silent, and 
without shape ; it is the only thing inviolable, without change 
or variableness. It pervades all places. One might call it 
the mother 1 of all things. Its name I know not, but I call it 
Tao. Were I to give it another name, I should call it ' The 
Great V ‘ The laws of men are from the earth, the laws of the 
earth are from heaven, the laws of heaven are from Tao.’” 3 
The Upanishadic thought could not have been better echoed. 

The bearing of this subject upon the present purpose— 
mysticism—is in its having mystic elements in it, for Laotze is 
credited with being a Chinese mystic; and if our treatment 
is that of Oriental Mysticism, no account of it can be com¬ 
prehensive without the Far-Eastern element included in it. 
But this element, when examined, is traceable to Vedantic 
origins.’ ‘ It has been said that Laotze visited India in the 
course of his many travels, but there seems no other ground 
for this statement than the close similarity of his philosophy 
to the principles of the Vedanta, and that of his ethical teach¬ 
ings to the contemporary doctrines of Buddha.” Concerning 
the nature, origin and destiny of the human soul, it ‘ was left 
to the school of mystical philosophy called the Tao-tze, under 
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the leadership of Chuang-Tze This school however did,not 
succeed further till after the introduction of Buddhism into 
China, when ‘ we find Taoism forming the basis of a definite 
religious system’. 1 

“Tao” the equivalent to the Samskrit Bndh (wisdom or 
enlightenment), is among the Taotze a mystical term hav&g a 
twofold significance. It is at once the Supreme Reason, the 
Logos, and Nature the subject of reason ; the Alpha and Omega 
of all things, 3 representing the “ diversity in unity of nature, 
and the unity in diversity of God This may be compared 
with the connotation involved in the Term Narayana. And 
further, Laotze’s idea of God as the * Supreme Essence of 
both Spirit and Substance,’ 5 is conformable to the Doctrine of 
Tatvatraya, or the idea of God as Chid-achid-visishta, 
formulated by Sri Ramanuja. 

The creed of the Chinese mystic is the Essential Unity 
of all things. If so, the fact of our experience, viz., the antino¬ 
mies of existence must be reconciled. This is according to 
the Chinese expression, the ‘Union of Impossibles’; or as 
Sri Krishna says: Dvandv-atitah, i.e., the crossing of the ‘ Pairs 
of Opposites’. When is this accomplished ? Chuang-Tze, the 
commentator of Laotze, says that this is done, when all the 
hopes of man are centred in God and God alone. ‘ All that a 
fish requires is water; all that a man wants is Tao.’ 
Lakshitlapa, the Brother of Sri Rama (who later incar¬ 
nated as Ramanuja) pleaded with Rama similarly in the 
Ramayana: 

Jalan matsyav-iv-odcjhrilau. 

i.e., II Thou separates! us from Thee, we shall be like fish'lifted out 

* 1 P. 6, Laotze: The Simple Way, by W. Gorn Old. 

5 P. 7. Ibid. ' 

1 Cp. with Bh.-Gi., X. 20 : ‘ Aham adis eba, etc.’ 

' Pp. 7—8, Laotze -. The Simple Way, by W. Oorn Old. 
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. A witty illustration to show how the Identity of Contraries 
or Union of Impossibles may be understood, is given by 
Chuang-Tze : “ A -keeper of monkeys said in regard to their 
rations of nuts that each should have three in the morning 
and four at night. But at this the monkeys were very angry, 
so the keeper said they should have four in the morning and 
three at night. And with this the monkeys were very well 
pleased. The actual number of nuts remained the same, but 
there was an adaptation to the likes and dislikes of those 
concerned. Such is the principle of putting oneself into 
subjective relations with externals. Wherefore the true 
Sage, while regarding contraries as identical adapts himself 
to the laws of Heaven.” 1 This is called the Samya-yoga in the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 2 

The ethics of life, cognised by the Chinese mystic, is 
akin to that taught in the mystic’s Manual, the Bhagavad-Gita, 
in such passages as : ‘ matras sparsas tu Kaunteya,’ ‘ ‘ na 
jayate mriyate va kadachit,’ 1 etc. Here is a summary given 
of the same by Chuang-Tze : 

‘ He (the man of complete virtue) will bury gold in the 
hillside and cast pearls into the sea. 5 He will not strive for 
wealth" nor fight for fame. He will not rejoice in old age, 
nor grieve over early death. He will not take pride in success 
nor feel remorse in failure. 7 By gaining a throne he is not 
enriched, nor can world-wide empire give him glory. His 
glory is to kaow that all things are One, and life and death but 
phases of the same existence.’' 

' P. 11, Laofze : The Simple Way, by W. Gorn Old. 

2 * Yo’yam yogas tvaya-proktah, simyena , etc* > [VI. 33.] 

a Bh.-Gi., II. 14. 

< Ibid., II. 20. * 

5 Ibid., XIV. 24. f • Sama-losht-asma-kanchanah.’ « 

" Ibid., XIV. 24.’ 1 ‘ maivav/tmap^yos tulyah,’ etc.' 

7 Ibid., II 38 ; and XII. 18, 19. 

8 LaoUc : The Simple Way, by W. Gorn Old. 
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The secret of the Univere c'onsists in evolution (see .the 
tiarinama-vada of Ramanuja). And this secret is to the Vedantin 
signified and symbolised by the term Brahman. The conno- 
tation of this term has been already indicated in the Section on 
Values, Part II. And here now is our Chinese philosopher 
adding his testimony to this world-conception. ‘Indeed, it 
would seem that the world is even now in a state of transition 
from the Tao of native purity to the Tao of acquired virtue, 
from a condition of primitive innocence to that of ultimate 
perfection.’ 1 

The realisation of the secret of the Universe by every 
individual soul, consists in the ethics of life portrayed above, 
ethics culminating in the ‘ submission of the will to the laws 
of Heaven,’ 2 and strenuous action with ‘ non-attachment to the 
fruits of action ’. 1 Readers conversant with the Bhagavad- 
Gita cannot fail to recall to their minds the verse: ‘ Sarva- 
dharman parityajya,’ * etc., in relation to ' the former- 
submission—and to the latter, the verse : ‘ Karmany ev-adhi- 
karas te ma phaleshu kadachana 5 It would seem from 
these striking parallels that, during his travels in India, Laotze 
acquainted himself in the ancient mystic lore of that country. 
The very spirit of the Gita, he breathes in such language 
as: “ The pure men of old acted as they were moved, without 
calculation, not seeking to secure results. They laid no plans. 
Therefore, failing, they had no cause for regret; succeeding, 
no cause for congratulation.” “ To the Gita student, parallel 
passages to this effect will in abundance occur—from that 
treatise.’ 

i P. 15, Laotze : The Single (Fay, by W. Gorn Old. 

5 P. 16, Ibid. 

' > P. 16, Ibid. 

* XVI. 66, Bk.-Oita. 

5 II. 47, Ibid. 

6 P. 16, Laotze : The Simple Way, by W. Gorn Old. 

r w. G. Old himself quotes fromthis the Gita, V, 10-14 (See p. 18, Ibid.). 
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Often has the term Sat (=Being, Truth) appeared in 
these pages. Sat, the pure Being, which is ‘ above speech 
and thought,’ 1 as the Taittiriya Upanishat says;—a Being 
beyond the conditions (upadhi) of space, time and definition. 
( Kala-desa-vastu-pariccheda-rahila .) And Tan of Laotze, is 
said ‘ to be the equivalent of the mystic term Sat of the 
Vedantin philosophy, used to designate the superlative state 
of Pure Being, itself unrelated while comprehending all 
relations 5 

Like the Vedanta mystic propounding the riddle : ‘ Who 
knows, knoweth not; who knoweth not, knows,’ 3 the Chinese 
mystic also says : ‘ Those who know it are not learned. The 
learned do not know - it.’ 4 Here for the present must our 
exposition of Chinese mysticism stop, remarking by the way 
that miracles in connection with pure mysticism, are con¬ 
sidered as a degeneration. ‘ For this (miracle) is the reverse 
side of all mysticism, that it makes God into a power, and 
life in God into an absorption of divine power. Thus it 
practically becomes mesmerism. And the inner life, the 
chief object , to 'be attained, becomes an outward show, quite 
as prominent as the external life one is trying to. subdue. 
Liberty of thought thus degenerates into thoughtlessness, and 
unrestrained morality into wantonness. How often has this 
not been seen where the motions of the human heart have 
been allowed free course? And this has been the fate of 
Chinese mysticism.’ 5 In the section on Persian Mysticism, 
further remarks are made on miracles, which are referred to. 
George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D., in his book: What Should I 
Believe'? quotes the following Chines^ ‘ Prayer to Shang Ti,’ 

1 Yato vacho nivart ante aprapya manasa saha. , 

2 P. 21, The Simple Way, by W. G. Old. 

3 Yasy-Smalam taaya malatn, matam yaaya na veda sa’h [ Kcna-Up., II. 3]. 

< P. 179, The Simple Way, by V^G. Old. 
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(p. 269) which contains in a niAshell, the heart-cry of the 
mystic: 

“ Ail things living are indebted to Thy goodness,... It is 
Thou alone, O Lord who art the true Parent of all things." 

The realisation of this is the greatest miracle. 

Man, says Ladd, “ is a spirit, called to the perfection of 
personal life. The way to answer that call is the way of 
religion ; it is the way, the gate to which is religious faith. 
And on this matter, the voice of emotion in prayer and poetry 
accords faithfully with the voice of practical philosophy ”. 
(p. 268). 

Hence the Metaphysique of Mysticism. And it is Vedic- 
ally 1 viewed. 

After having dwelt, though so meagrely, on Chinese 
mysticism, it is scarcely necessary to dip into Japanese, 2 
Korean, Siberian, etc., mysticism, as they must be variants ; 
but mysticism qua mysticism, is as universal as'God, Soul and 
Immortality. And the via mystica, with all its variora, 
occasioned by place, time, temperament, culture, circumstance 
and the lingua, is, all goes to show, not visionary ; and to this 
verdict, not alone mystics, but poets and philosophers, science 
and religion, brought down to modern times, uniformly testify. 
“ It is seen that religious evolution through the ages has been 
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practically one thing—that there has been in fact a World- 
religion, though with various phases and branches.” 1 “There 
are different roads by which this end (apprehension of the 
Infinite) may be reached : The love of beauty which exalts 
the poet; the devotion to the One, and that ascent of Science 
which makes .the ambition of the philosopher ; and that love 
and those prayers by which some devout and ardent soul 
tends in its moral purity towards perfection.” 2 Sri Krishna 
makes in this respect, universal statements, for example, 
Bh.-Gita, VII. 21 ff.; IX. 23 ff.; XVII. 4, which may be studied. 

Tepnyson. is said to be a student of Eastern philosophy, 
the stamp of which is seen in the Ancient Sage. And C. F. E. 
Spurgeon writes of him, in her Mysticism, in English Literature 
fpp. 87—88) thus: “We know that Tennyson had been study¬ 
ing the philosophy of Lao-Tsze about this time; yet, though 
this is, as it were; grafted on to the poet’s mind, still we may 
take it as bteing his genuine and deepest conviction.” The 
nearest approach to a definite statement of it to be found in 
his poems is in the few stanzas, called The Higher Pantheism, 
which he sent to be read at the first meeting of the Metaphysi¬ 
cal Society in 1869: 

‘ Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet. 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man 
cannot see: 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision—were it not 

•' He?’ • , , 

So far, and from what follows, the problem for the 
comparative student would appear to be what ljdmond Holmes 
says : “ When he has solv^ the problem of the indebtedness 

1 P. 16, Patan and Christian Creeds by E. Carpenter. . . 

5 Plotinus [P. 96, Philosophy of Mysticism], by E. I. Walkin. 

41 . 
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of the Buddha to the philosophy of the Upaniahads, he will be 
confronted by another problem which for us of the West is of 
even greater importance, the problem of the indebtedness of 
Western thought—of Pythagoras, of Xenophanes and 
Parmenides, of Plato, of Plotinus, of Christ himself and those 
who caught the spirit of his teaching—to the same sacred 
source. That problem, too, will have to be grappled with, if 
the West is ever to discover the secret of its own hidden 
strength, and if Christendom is ever to understand 
Christianity.”’ 

Further, he writes: ‘ It is to India then—the India of the 
Upanishads and of Buddha—that the West must go for the 
ideas, both central and subordinate, which shall rescue it 
Irom its embarrassments and restore it to a state of a spiritual 
solvency.” 

L. Adams Beck writes an illuminating article: The Chinese 
Pilgrim’s Progress, in the Hibbert Journal for October, 1921 
(Vol. XX), which he begins thus : “ The West has been until 
late years so disdainful of the thought of the Far East that it 
is perhaps not so wonderful as regrettable that one of the 
most remarkable books of the world should have been unknown 
here except to a few scholars who have been able to perceive 
its importance in the inheritance of wisdom. But these old 
d’ays of superiority are passing away, and we are now much 
more ready to receive intellectual gifts which do not bear the 
impress of Greece and Rome. It is therefore possible that some 
notice of a book revealing the faith which helped to mould the 
life of the Middle Ages in Central Asia, China and later Japan, 
may not be unwelcome ” fp. 5). This faith is the Great Indian 
Jluddhism—the link of which to Vedantism has been shown— 
which is again,the Bridge between India and the Far East, as 
it was the Bridge spanning the gulf between India and the 

1 P. X. xi. The Creed of Buddha. 

= P. 284, Ibid. 
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West.' In this Chinese Pilgrim’s Progress, Chin Chu Chi 
traces ‘ the history of the Mind of Man, not as a fail from some 
original perfection and obedience, but as a long ascension from 
the chaotic and primeval, from the Ape to the Man, from the 
Man to the Divine’ (p. 7). The Christian doctrine of the Fall 
of Man and this Chinese doctrine of the Rise of Man, are 
partial truths, which are shown in their complete aspect by 
the Eternality of the Category of soul, and its process as ex¬ 
plained in the Brahma-sutra [IV. 4. 1] : ‘ sampady avirbhavas 
svena sabdat’—subject-matters of Vedanta Philosophy. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress has a nice summing up of the Pilgrimage of 
the Soul thus: 

“ This history of tiae Ape is a deep parable. 

Man is the Great Holy One and Heaven’s peer, 

But for this the Horse and the Ape, the heart and 
mind, must be subdued. 

’ For true life there is but one Law, 

Even that Man should become One with his True 
example.” 

The example is Buddha, the Avatara, or Incarnation, 
‘ God made Flesh ’. 

Here are some remarkable lines in this book: 

“The spark of life within and without is ever the same. 

In an atom is the whole Kingdom of God. 

In one grain are numberless worlds. 

There is but one principle in soul and body. 

He who knows this must follow the mystery of 
nature.” 

The book ends with a cosmopolitan anthem in Heaven 
—the very object attempted to be proved in our Metaphysique: 
“We take refuge 

In the Ancient G^ who created Light, 

1 *• The Hon. Mrs. Gordon, m her remarkable book, 7 ho Lotus Gosj.cl, 
(races many wonderful coincidences between Mahayfina Buddhism and 
Christianity which cannot lightly be set afiide.” (P v 18, op cit.) 
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In the God of Pure Joy,' 

In Him who hath no darkness, 

In Varuna (the Heaven-God of the Vedas), # 4 - 

In Brahma the Creator, 

In Him who is boundless mercy, 

In the Messiah, 

In Him who goes about doing good, 

' In 'Him who is the Lamp of the World, 

In Kwanyin (equivalent to Sri, Goddess of Grace, 
the Mediatrix),' 

In Mohammed of the great Sea, 

In all the saints of Paradise, 

In all the Angels who servae the sacred Altar, 

In all the mighty Powers throughout the universe.” 

Though China and Japan borrowed Buddhistic principles 
from India, viz., the elevated ethical spirit which ought to 
guide mankind, whatever be the result, and' the evolution of 
God from man or out of the huge processes of Nature, yet 
Nirvana as meaning extinction of existence, or extinction of 
evil consequent on existence, could not satisfy their heart. 

So Professor Martin of Pekin writes: “ In China, the Nirvana 
was found to be too subtle an idea for popular contemplation ; 
and in order to furnish the people with a more attractive 
object of worship, the Buddhists brought forward a Goddess of * 
mercy, 1 whose highest merit was, that having reached the 
verge of Nirvana, she declined to enter, preferring to remain 
where she could hear the cries and succour the calamities 
of those who were struggling with the manifold evils of a 
world of change.” 2 c 

A practical hint may be useful to this Section. C. Spurgeon 
ftledhurst (Pp. 279—280, Theosophist for June, 1922) writes : 

1 Cp. with Kwanyin, and read the article by me on The Holy Ghost or 
Paraclete in The Theosophist, Vol. XXXVI, 1915.' 

* P. 327, Anti-Theistic Theories, by Robert Flint. 
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“ China has turned her back on her saints. She has abandoned 
her ancient ideals. She has set terrible forces in motion in 
the World of Causes; the result in this world of effects is 
that to-day China is helpless as an infant. She has less hope 
than Russia, and a greater fear than Austria. The Christian 
Church is spending millions every year for her salvation, but 
Christianity, as ordinarily preached, can influence only the 
lives of the few. It can never colour the national life. The 
only disinfectant which can check the spreading views in 
China is Theosophy.” Yes. China may learn a valuable 
lesson from India, which poisoned by the Missionary had to 
be antidoted by Theosophy. Again the so-called Christian 
Missions of Europe and America may now employ themselves 
and . their resources better for the betterment of their own 
social maladies. The slums of London and other European 
and American cities, where vice is depicted in the most 
horrid' colours, demand all the spiritual energies of those 
countries to be utilized there. China and the whole world 
would fare better under Theosophy than any other mission, in 
these modern days- The only fear is that Theosophy may 
relapse again into defunct and degenerate cults. ... 
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INDIAN Mysticism thus allows a niche to the Buddha, as an 
Avatara of Vishnu (= Krishna). Buddha then by his life, illu¬ 
mination and teachings, may be taken as having indirectly 
promulgated the message Sri Krishna, centuries back, delivered 
to mankind. He developed the practical side (5f the teaching 
of the Upanishads. The Mystic can also read in Buddha’s 
life the individual dramatization of the racial story of the 
Mahabharata, where Dharma struggled through to bliss on the 
Dharma-Kshetra, the Kurukshetra (Bhag.-Gita, I. 1). This is 
significant with reference to the turning of the Wheel of 
Dharma—a familiar idea in Buddhism. The Bhagavad-Gita 
passes from Dharma to Moksha 5 —these terms are the begin¬ 
ning and the ending of that Mystic Book—and the Buddha in 
his individual experience passed similarly, gnly in the place of 
the term Moksha, Nirvana is broadly used by him. 3 
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The Code of Dharma is Succinctly given by Sri Krishna in 
His message, Ch.Xill, 8—10, “amanitvat,” etc., and in XI1I-11, 
He sums it up by unswerving union with Him in faithful love ; 
“ Mayi ch-ananya-yogena bhaktir avyabbicbarini ”, Hence all 
ethics find their fulfilment and consummation in Divine Love. 
And Divine Love has not only a Science but an Art. We shall 
presently see what that Art is. 

Bosanquet, in his History of ^Esthetic, quotes the following 
from Hegel: 

“ For in Art we have to do with no mere toy of pleasure or 
of utility, but with the liberation of the mind from the content 
and forms of the finite^jwith the presence and union of the 
Absolute within the sensuous and phenomenal, and with an 
unfolding of truth which is not exhausted in the evolution of 
Nature, but reveals itself in the world-history, of which it 
constitutes the most beautiful aspect and the best reward for 
the hard toil of reality and the tedious labours of knowledge.” 1 
This goes therefore to clearly indicate that the mystic way is 
a gradual emancipation of the soul from the limitations of 
matter by a progressive spiritualisation of its life and this 
involves the replacement of the self by God, as the ground 
and principle of the soul-life. 

From the above it is clear that the first fundamental for 
all Mystics is to realise the Presence of the Absolute (the 
Beatific Presence, in particular) in the Relative (as Professor 
Wm. James tre^ all mystical experiences as realities) and 
then experience ffiat realisation as one which does not exhaust 
in the evolution of Nature. (Bbutesha bhuteshu vichintya.) 
This is what is called by the Vedantic Mystic the ‘ Pari-purna- 
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Brahm-anubhava,’ i.e., the expedience of Brahman in all Its 
Wholeness or Transforming Union. 1 

What then is the Art of Divine Love ? 

We have already referred to the Upanishadic passage 
“ Raso vai sah,” i.e., ' God is quintessepce \ Quintessence 
is the literal meaning of the word Rasa ; but Rasa means the 
various phases of Love, according to the Indian Science of 
Emotions. 11 

And it has also been pointed out what the Mystic interpre¬ 
tation of Sri Krishna’s Rasa-dance is. This Dance—Divine 
Dance—means no other than the Dance of the Param-atman 
with the Pratyag-atman ; or the eternal Dance of God with the 
Souls, ending in their marriage. 3 And further this Dance 
ig typical of the particular relationship between God and Souls, 
viz., that of the Bride^qm, with the Bride or Brides.' 

We have from mystic^ of various lands varieties of des¬ 
criptions of the stages or phases of this Divine Love, or Divine 
Dance, of which, in Europe, the most formulated is the mode 
depicted by St. Theresa of Spain. In India we have the book 
Srimad Bhagavatam which pourtrays to us the Premt^-Rasa (or 
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the ^Esthetic of Love) in the 10th Chapter of its Krishna-Lila, 
an account of which is too much to attempt* in a.running 
account, as this Paper is, of Indian Mysticism. What satis¬ 
faction then we could derive from other works devoted to the 
subject by Krishna-Bhaktas, who came after Buddha, must do 
duty in the place of the exhaustive Srimad Bhagavatam. 
There are many such Bhaktas, some of whose names have 
already been mentioned ; and we can only select one now : 
Jayadeva, and compile a few notes for the Art of Divine Love 
from his superb work the Gita-Govinda. Before proceeding 
to this pleasant task, the Vedic passage : 

Ya atma-da bala-da, 

i.e., “ He (God) gives himself, and gives the strength 
(required to enjoy Him so given),” must be.borhe in mind. 

Here are the two ruling idea£ : j$!*r our present purpose, 
viz., God is. Love (Raso vai salt) and God gives Himself {Ya 
atma-da ), as the ‘ origo ’ and ‘finis ’ of all existence. 

That God is Love (Ananda) has already been made 
familiar to our readers in various connections of our past dis¬ 
course ; and. the demonstration of this Fact has been furnished 
to mankind by the Paratvadi-franchaka, or, “ the fivefold mani¬ 
festations of God”' of which the manifestation Avatara 
(Incarnation) is now to oi^j purpose ; for in the Incarnation as 
Sri Krishna, we are most familiar with the Rasa-Dance. 1 
Rasa means that which pertains to Rasa; i.e., that which 
pertains to GoA^who is Rasa or Love (as above shown), and 
also in the RasisPLIla, or the Sports of God,.Rasa signifies the 
quintessence of all emotions, the Sringara-Rasa, or the Poetry 
of Ldve ;^and in relation to Bbakti nr Love to God—which 
pertains to the domain of Santi-Rasa, or the Emotion of Peace, 
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which is the goal of Mysticism—it is this final Saflti Rasa 
(the final experience of Peace or Santi in God), that is woven 
into Art, or Poetry, (Sringara-Rasa),' with special reference 
to the ideal of Beauty; or the Beatific Presence of God. As 
previously shown, God is defined as Kqvi—the Poet, in the 
Upanishat." Peace, therefore, in the language of Poetry, is 
the Art of Divine Love; and Love is always for the Beautiful. 
The Mystic sees the Beautiful in God. Hence the Art of 
Love or rather, the Art of Divine Love, is specifically the Art 
of the Mystic. The Teacher of the Art is God. And God 
Incarnate as Sri Krishna taught it in the Rasa-Dance. Or as 
Browning more finely puts it in Paracelsus “God tastes an 
’ infinite joy in infinite ways ”. 

The Rasa-Circle is composed of God and the Souls ; 3 or, 
in figuarative language, Krishna and the Gopis. Who the 
Gopis were, has already been explained. They were Saints; 
and the saints are the Mystics. Jayadeva takes Radha as the 
typical of the Gopis, and the Krishna of the Krishna Avatara 
as typical of God. And the passage of love between them is 
typical of the Art of Divine Love; and the Drama of this 
constitutes Jayadeva’s famous work the Gita-Govinda. 

Before proceeding to a brief treatment of it for the pur¬ 
poses of this Paper, another ruling Idea, or metaphysical fact, 
must be premised. It is this. Why did creation begin; or 
father, why have we the actual fact before us of our experi¬ 
ence, viz.. Creation ? Vedantic cosmology-jells us that God 
was in the beginning, and he was alone; an&lrtone, He enjoyed 
not. The Upanishadic passage containing this idea is : 

Sa vai na-iva reme tasmSd ekaki na ramate, 

pleased 
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What did He or It ? ' 



And what were this twain like ? 



(or. Husband and Wife, or Lord and Lady ; or Bride and 
Bridegroom, in short, Lover and the Beloved). God is the 
Lover and Souls are the Beloved. 

Combining all these ideas together, we have God as Love 
(the Poet). (“He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and 
God in him ” proclaimed St. John.) Because He was Love, 
His Love could not be static; for Love must bloom and 
expand and multiply. Otherwise it would not be warm Love 
jt all, but a cold something, which cannot embark on any 
work such as Creation, for Creation is the natural expression 
of Love. If Love as a metaphysical Abstract or a subjective 
Idea must be manifested, a manifestation becomes necessary. 
Manifestation involves the Manifestor and the Manifested. 
God who is Love, therefore, becomes the Lover, and the 
Beloved to the Lover becomes a necessary duality in manifest¬ 
ation. (Said S^^fohn—“ He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God, for God ^FLove ”). And Love between them is the 
Process by which Creation becomes a Reality; and'this Reality, 
viz.. Creation, is a concrete fact of our experience. 

In the old days the Saints spike in metaphors and para¬ 
bles. And in the Brihadaranyak-opanishat above cited, we are 
given the metaphor of sex. No other fact thstn that of sex can 
1 Brihaiarapyaka-Up., I. 3‘. 
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bring home to our Consciousness the conception of what 
intimate Love is: and this sex-love as we know it is to be 
realised in the Godhead, in a transcendental, or sublimated or 
spiritual sense. 

Valmilu the Rishi, depicts this Divine Love in his work 
of Art, the Ramayana, in the persons of Rama and Sita. Here 
they are single personages, whereas in the Incarnation of 
Krishna, the Sita becomes multiplied into the Dramatis Per¬ 
sonae, the Gopis ; and we have Krishna, the Lover, sporting 
with his Beloved, the Gopis. This is the Rasa-Dance. 1 And 
Radha is taken as the typical Gopi by the mystic, Jayadeva. 
God so loved the World, that He sacrificed Himself for its 
sake. The metaphysical idea of the Incarnations is the idea 
of Sacrifice, and with Sacrifice goes Suffering. 

It is written of Sri Rama that he sorrowed with the 
sorrowful, and joyed with the joyful: 

Bhrisam bhavati duhkhitah 


and Sri Krishna spoke to his people as their closest kith and 
kin sharing in all their life-experiences : 

This fact of God, who is Love, sacrificing and suffering 
for his Beloved out of Love is put by a Bhakta in the form of 
a beautiful verse, thus : ’’ 


Bhi 

Rug 


talk’d-* 


hita-parepy 
pi pathi naya 



i.e., “O Rariga-Rajg,!—the Lord of the Cosmic Theatre— 
again and again dost thou undergo the travail of Incarnations, 
appearing as such in all the strata of Creation, and among all 

' Compare with the Dance of the Dervishes in the Sufi Mysticism. 

2 Srl-Ra^a.Raja-Stava, II. 4S, by Parasara Bhattarya, a contemporary of 
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the several strata of human Society, in order to redeem them 
from their erring paths—to lift them from the torrent of 
troubled life. It they refuse to be saved, or deny the Saviour 
(which Thou art). Thou never forsakest them for all their 
rebellion; for the Love is so great, so copious, and so over¬ 
powering, that it compelleth Thee to take on flesh—which is 
like the loving mother herself quaffing medicine that her 
child may be saved thereby 

Love, embarked on Creation,' entailing Sacrifice and 
Suffering, goes through various stages. This is described by 
Lokacharya elaborately in one of his Rahasyas,. (or Mystic 
treatises—the Sri-Vachana-Bhushana), beginning with the 
sentence, " tripad vibhuti,” etc. That book must be read, by 
our readers, as it is out of the scope of this paper to deal with 
it here. 

What is the meaning of the Sacrifice or Suffering ? The 
meaning is tliat they are necessary phases in the manifestation 
of Love. What does Evolution (which is the process of 
Creation in its downward and upward arcs) show us ? They 
show us two principles working together, while seemingly 
opposed to each other. Mr. W. Bennett says : “ . . . that, of 
two conflicting principles, both of which are equally necessary, 
when one takes the lead, evolution is in advance ; when the 
other, in retreat. It also showed us that our sympathies are 
with the course of forward evolution. At this point the 
Conscience intmwenes and teaches us: first, what is the 
nature of the ffhciple whose lead is in the direction of our 
sympathies ; and secondly, in what conditions the opposed 
principle must be allowed to operate. The latter then 
becomes good in itself, because it is necessary to the survival 
of the good principle, and stands in the same relation ds 
that does to the final end of evolution.” 1 'We have in the 
place of the two prin’ci^Jes good and the other, only to 
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substitute Love and Suffering, wlien the Mystery of Creadon 
seems so far to clear up ; and what the Mystic realises is the 
resolution of both the principles into one Ultimate Unity of 
Bliss. “ Rasam tv-ayam labdhv-anandfy bhavati,” says the 
Upanishat (Taitt., II. 6.1); i e., “having obtained God the 
Bliss, one becomes the Bliss ”, (“ Ananda-rupam amritam yad 
vibhati) ”. 

The whole process of Creation is thus an Art of Divine 
Love—the reciprocations of passages of love between the 
Lover and the Beloved. This is the Metaphysics thus far. 
And now to the Gita-Govinda with the metaphysical premises, 
as stated, being borne in mind—metaphysical premises 
which characterize Indian Mysticism, which is therefore 
rational. 

Jayadeva ' treats the Art of Divine Love in twelve 
distinct Sections ; ancfbefore doing it, he gives an Introduction, 
where Nanda, the Father of Krishna, is made to'say to'Radha 
to take Krishna home safely. God is thus entrusted to the 
care of a Soul for safe passage home, showing that God to His 
Beloved (Devotee) becomes helplessly subservient (Bhakta- 
paradhina). Nanda says: 

O Radha, Radha! take this Soul (Krishna) that trembles 
In life’s deep midnight, to thy Golden House. 

. . . and, led by Radha’s spirit. 

The feet of Krishna found the road aright. 
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Where! 

Togethe 


The key-note of this is the suggestion of the complete 
possession of God by his Mystic (Bhakta). 

It has been shown at the beginning of this Part, that “ God 
gives Himself to His votaries (ya atma-da) ”, God when 
incarnate as Sri Rama delivered Himself totally to His 
devotee Hanuman: • 



“ The third element of the Beatific Vision,” says the Rev, 
F. J. Boudreaux, “ is an act of excessive joy, which proceeds 
spontaneously from both the vision and the Love of God. It 
is an act by which the Soul rejoices in ffie possession of God, 
Who is the Supreme Good. He is her own God, her own 
possession, and in the ^enjoyment of Him, her cravings for 
happiness are completely gratified. Evidently, then, the 
Beatific Vision necessarily includes the possession of God; 
for, without it, this last act (i.e., joy or enjoyment) could have 
no existence, and the happiness of the Blessed would not be 
complete, could we suppose it to have existence at all. A 
moment’s reflection will make this as evident as the light of 
day.” 2 

Jayadeva caUg men to such Divine delights ; for sa-rasam. 



' The Indian Song of Songs, by Sir Edwin Arnold. Verse 1, in Samskrit. 
beginning “ meghair meduram ambaram,” etc. • 

Cp. ‘ Star to star vibrates light; may not soul ^o soul 
Strike through some finer element than its own/ 

2 Pp. 12—13, The Happiness*of j£*aven. 
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says the poet; i.e., "if thy mind be inflamed with Rasa, or 
Emotion Divine 

The Poet then recounts the deeds of Dharma, performed 
by the typical Ten Avalaras of Vishnu. Incarnations are 
designed for this evolutionary purpose; and the-student of 
Evolution might read a scientific meaning into them, as they 
range from the typical life-procession through Fish, Tortoise, 
Boar, Man-Lion or Lion-Man, Dwarf, Brahmana-Man, 
Kshatriya-Man, Sub-Kshatriya-Man, All-Caste Man (Buddha), 
and the pure Brahmana ideal in the person ot Kalki, to 
re-establish complete Dharma—the coming Teacher and Ruler. 
There are Vedantins who interpret God’s manifestations as 
God limiting Himself. But a passage from the Brihadaranya- 
k-opanishat (“ Purnam adah purnam idam,” etc., v, vii. 1. 1) 
shows that the notions of limitations to Godhood are mistaken. 
For God, being God, is in every form he takes, is there in all 
His Wholeness, and it is like one light lighted' from another 
light, where nothing is diminished, or limited. Hence when 
Incarnations take place, we have here a plenary Presence of 
Divinity (pleroma). This is technically called the Parisa- 
mapya-Vritti —“ the manner of throughth,” so to say. 
(St. John of the Cross said “ that God in His one simple Being, 
is all the virtues and grandeurs of His attributes ”. Or as 
Mother Cecilia tersely said : “ The Supreme Unity is the 
- Unity of infinite multiplicity.) The Dravida saint Safhagopa 
(or Nammazhvar) refers to this secret of Universe in the 
Tiruvaymozhi verse : “ Paranda tan paravmyul,” etc., 1 which 
can now be illustrated from Science and Occidental thinkers 3 : 


1. “ The minutest part of a parabola contains the law of 
the whole parabolic curve.” 3 
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2. “ This is the same as the (emanistic pantheistic) 
teaching of Plotinus, who held with equal consistency that the 

I True Being is totally present in every part of the Universe. 
(Plotinus' expounded that created things come from the 
primaLone and which process he called emanation.) He is 
said to have written a whole book on this subject. Dr. Henry 
More calls this theory the Holenmerian, from the Greek 
ousia olen meres —essence that is all in each part.” 1 

3. “ The indwelling 2 of God. . . . It is an infinite 

sphere in a Point; an Immensity in a Centre; an Eternity in 
a Moment. We feel it, though we cannot understand it.” 2 

4. “ The principal characteristic of the writer’s method 
of research may be said to be the application to modern 
science of the occult doctrine : “ as above, so below,” 1 and he 
passes from the higher to the lower or vice versa, by means 
of a number applied equally to the time and space relations of 
each Universe. ’This number is 10 22 , or ten raised to the 
twenty-second power. In. the ordinary way it would be 
written by one followed by twenty ciphers. By dividing the 
linear dimensions of a solar system by this number, he 
obtains the corresponding parts of an atom; and by dividing 
the time-periods by the same number, he obtains the time- 
periods of the atom. This atomic Universe he calls the 
‘ Intra World,’ or the World within us ; and shows that in 
spite of its minuteness it is possible for each atom to contain 
the whole Universe. We have thus a scientific demonstration 
of all the reasonableness of one of the least comprehensible of 
the occult teachings that the whole Universe is contained in 
every jloint of space.” "' 

1 P. 280, Psychological Religion, by Max Muller. . 

''Tht Antaryhmin form,-which is also AvatlTric =“ Dejc.nl of the Spirit ” 

■Thomas Traherne. 

* Cf. the Upanishat, “yad eveitsflad amulra ". 

E. E. Fournier d’ Albe’s Electron Theory. 

43 • 
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5. “ Sir J. J. Thomson imagines the atom as a uniform 
mass of positive electricity with the negative electrons im¬ 
bedded in it. The electrons rotate as the planets do in a 
planetary system, and the difference between atoms is simply 
a difference in number and arrangement of the electrons.” ‘ 

6. William Blake: 

To see a World in a grain of sand, 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And Eternity in an hour. 2 

The pleromaic character of God’s Avataras (of which 
Immanence is a mode), can thus be understood. In the Man- 
Lion or the Nrisimha-Avatara, the fact of God present every¬ 
where in all His plenitude was experimentally demonstrated 
by Nrisimha bursting out of a pillar in the palace of Hiranya- 
Kasipu. 

The Dwarf (Vamana) Avatara grew to the infinite.dimen- 
sions of the Trivikrama, concretely proving that God is in the 
lnfinitessimal as well as in the Infinite. Cf. the Upanishat: 
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Jayadeva then, invokes' the Avataras thus: 

And fill this Song of Jayadeva with Thee, 

And make it wise to teach, strong to redeem ; 

And sweet to living Souls. Thou Mystery ! 

Thou Light of Life! Thou Dawn beyond the Dream! 1 2 

The Poet, before concluding his introduction, shows the 
universal character of Sri Krishna thus : 

♦ Planets are Thy jewels. 

Stars Thy forehead-gems, 

Set like sapphires gleaming 
In kingliesl anadems; 

Even the great gold Sun-God 
Blazing through the Sky, 

Serves Thee but for crest-stone, 

Jai, jail Hari, jail 8 

What does this universal God do for man (Soul) ? 

As that Lord of day 
Alter night brings morrow, 

Thou dost charm away 
Life’s long dream of sorrow 


Freeing by one swift piteous glance 
* '* * The Spirit from Life’s pain. 3 

And Jayadeva consecrates his Song thus : 

That Jayadeva doth sing, 

Of worship, love, and mystery ; 

High Lord and heavenly King! 4 


Now, the twelve situations of the Sport of Love between 
Krishna and Radha {i.e., God and Souls), are stated to be: 



The Sports of Krishna ; 

The Penitence of Krishna ; 
Krishna troubled; 

Krishna cheered; 

The Longings of Krishna ; 
Krishna made bolder; 
Krishna supposed false; 

The Rebuking of Krishna ; 
The End of Krishna’s Trial; 
Krishpa in PaTadise ; 


1 The Indian Song of Songs, First Ashta-padi. 

2 Ibid., Second Ashta-padi. , S \ 

“Aid. 

1 The Indian Song of Songs, Second Ashja-padi, 
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It will at once appear from these situations how God tits 
Love, or the Lover, seeks His Beloved, the Souls. He is the 
“ Hound of Heaven”.' Meister Eckhart has well said—“ He 
who will escape Him, only runs to His bosom; for all corners 
are open to Him.” According to the Dravida saints, God goes 
a-hunting, which is a festive celebration in the Vishnu temples 
in South India annually. Aptly remarks Mr. Trevor H.'Davies : 
“This Divine quest is the constant theme (and no less of the 
Gita) of the Bible. It tells the great story of God’s insistent 
pursuit ot the human soul. The Universe vast as it is, gives 
no safe hiding-place from Him; it affords no single spot 
where we may feel secure from His all-reaching presence.” 5 
God is bound to save His creatures, by raising them to His 
estate, as Sri Krishna himself holds forth. 

/.«•-, “ TheTbectmeTike^own nature ”, 

The Plot begins with the Sports 1 of Krishna. Krishna is 
represented as dancing with the Gopis ; but Radha being His 
favourite, he dances with them to all outside seeming, but his 
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heart is with Radha, whc? is absent. Radha’s maid sings a 
Song in which she gives a vivid description. of the natural 
scenery in the midst of which He dances, of which only one 
verse is here given : 



“ It is sad to be alone ’’—both for Radha and for Krishna ! 

In the beginning of this Section, the spiritual meaning of 
this lack of joy in loneliness has been pointed out in connexion 
with the Upanishadic' passage, “ sa ekaki na ramate 
Addressing Radha: 



Radha is thus typical of a Soul full-blossomed; and an¬ 
swering to the description “ jhani tv-atma-iva Me matam,” “ 
i.e.i “ the risen or ripe Soul is my own Soul”. (For it is also 
often said that when a man comes to himself, he is not far from 
God.) « 

To Krishna’s dance, Time itself pipes : 



> i.e., RSaa-Lila. 

• ' The Indian Sons of Songs, Tbifd Ashfapadi. The real of the Sons must 

be reed to appreciate the poetic flights of Indian Imagination. 

3 Bhaffavad-Gitd, vii.18. 
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What is the spiritual sense 1 of this dance ? Jayadeva 
writes : 

How that Love—the mighty Master, 



The Poet says that Krishna is the passion of love itself 
corporeated : 

Radna now traced herself to Sri Krishna. 

The Plot of the Poet takes us next to the second situation 
in the Progress of Love, viz., the Penitence of Krishna. It 
happens that Radha finds Krishna giving himself too prodigal¬ 
ly to other damsels (souls), and 



. . . possessed by envy at her Lord, whom she blames for 
distributing His heart to so many dancers. The Mystic 
meaning of this is clear, viz., that God is one who is not 
exclusively for any. Hence Krishna says : 

Samoham sarva-bhQleshu ” {Bh.-GUa, ix-2). 

' Song of Songs, Fourth Ashfa-padi. 

2 Ibid., verse 11. Cf, “ God isCLove Read the Sahilya-Darpana for the 
Rasas or Passions. 

Compare with Shelley’s Hymn to a Skylark. 



4 Song of Songs, verse 13. 
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Though Radha finds jealousy enter her heart, she says, 
she cannot withdraw her love from him ; and on the other 
hand her love becomes so insupportable^hat she woos him 
back by every manner of emotional device. In the course of 
this pleading, she asks Krishna to : 


ad is the star of day, 


She refers to other damsels as: 

Who knit thine arms 
With twining cords 1 


oison-plants gripe trees 


She calls Krishna as “ My woe, my love ! ” 1 and imagines that 
His high fall makes : 


Linger about Thee, watching in the grove.' 

She says she will yet be patient, and weeps expecting : 


Jayadeva says that such Light of Radha’s pining love— 

Be a lamp, to Krishna’s feet, 


The above situation depicts to men how they must love 
God single-hearted like Radha—all-absorbed. 

Sri Krishna asks Souls : 

Mayyeva raana adhatsva 

Nivasishyasi Mayyeva 

Ata urdhvam na samsayah {Bh. Gila, XII, 8). 


Radha then bids her maid to : 
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God is known to be a searcher of hearts. And Radhd 
further bids the maid : 

Yes, go ! if He will, that he may come— 

May comfe/my love, my longing, my desire; 

May come forgiven, shriven, to me his home, 

And make his happy peace ; nay, and aspire 
To uplift Radha’s veil, and learn at length 
What love is in its strength. 1 

“ Let,” she says: 

His steps come near, his anxious pleading face, 

Bend for my pardoning grace. 1 

She waits: 

To yield him up my bosom’s maiden splendour. 1 

And finally: 

While gained for ever, I shall dare to grow 
Life to life with him, in the realms divine; 

And—Love's large cup at happy overflow, 

Yet ever to be filled—his eyes and mine 

Will meet in that glad look, when Time’s great Gate 

Closes and shuts out fate. 1 

And Jayadeva exhorts men to : , 

Listen to the unsaid things 
Of the song that Radha sings. 

For the Soul draws near to bliss, 

As it comprehendeth this. 

Understand how Radha charms 
* Her wandering lover to her arms, 

Waiting with divinest love 

Till his dream ends in the grove.” 2 

While Radha is so love-lorn, Krishna gets a vision of 
her, 3 while he is dancing with the maidens: He is in his turn 
uneasy, and 

Pensive, as if his parted lips should say— 

My feet with the dances are weary, 

The music has dropped from the Song, 

There is no more delight in the lute-stringa, 

Sweet Shadows! what thing has gone wrong V 
The wings of the wjnd have left fanning 
The Palms of the glade ; 

, They are dead, and the blossoms seem dying 

In the place where we played. 

1 Indian Song of Songs, Sixth Ashta-padi., 

2 Indian Song of Songs, Sixth Ash{a-padi. 

8 Souls or saints or mystics get visions, but here God gets visions. 




Dancers); 

That exquisite dream, 

The Vision I saw in my Dancing- 
Has spoiled what you seem. 


Thus ends the Second situation in the process of 
Divine Love between God and Souls, depicted by the figures 
of Radha as pining, and Krishna as penitent. 

Krishna while conversing with his friends suddenly 
closed his ey'es and his mind was listless to the surroundings. 
They asked what was the matter with Him. He opened 
his eyes and said : 

* Mam dhyati purusha-vyaghrah. 


What does this reciprocation between God and Souls 
indicate—a reciprocation enacted under fascinating surround¬ 
ings of Nature ? It indicates the passage from contemplation 
of beauty in the objective Universe to the forts et orfgo of all 
Beauty, the Subjective Universe. Secondly, is this recipro- 
cative process fraught with pain, agony, suffering ? Yes, but 
the Mystic knows it is pain, agony,, suffering, all of Love. 
If God is Love, and his Love to Souls involves all this, it 
must involve all this for the Soul, for the Soul is to Be 
educated so as to evolve into. God-consciousness and God-bliss. 
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Jayadeva pourtrays this pathos' of pain in soul-inspiring 
strains, thus: 



The capacity of God to love is vast, and the Soul must 
also grow to such dimensions. 2 If such are the metaphysics 
of the Art of Divine Love, the poets who romantically describe 
it are not to be treated as portrayers of what is not Real in 
the constitution of the Cosmos. On the other hand, it may 
even be said that even the Poet, who is hirriself a child of 
Nature has not language and art enough to express what is all 
embosomed in Reality. 3 

Let us now, as rapidly as possible, run through the 
remaining situations pictured forth by the love-entranced 
Jayadeva. In the third, Krishna’s tribulation, following on 
his Vision of Radha, is depicted as only a divine genius can. 
Krishna “played no more with those first play-fellows,” 1 but 
went in search of loveliest Radha, and he found her not: 
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Faint with the quest, despairing, lonely, lorn, . 

And pierced with shame tor wasted love and days, 

And sang to the wood-echoes words like these : ' 

Radha enchantress 1 Radha, queen of a& !, 

What profit was it to me, night and day, 

To live, love, dance, and dream having her not! 

Soul without Spoil 

I wronged thy patience, till it sighed away. 

The “Soul without Spot” is Radha. Yes, “ the pure in 
heart shall see God Krishna’s lament shows what one Good 
Soul is worth in God’s eyes. It is written : 

Priyo hi jfianino-Tyartham 

Aham, sa cha Mama priyah (Bh.-Gita, vii. 17.). 

i.c., “ My love for my votaries surpasses their love for me 

Too late is Krishna wise—and too far is Radha; and He 
therefore languishes thus: 

* • Why can I never reach thee, to entreat, 

Low* at thy feet,. 

Dear, vanished splendour ! till my tears subdue thee ? 


Therefore I seek with desperate endeavours : 

That fault dissevers 

Me from my heaven, astray—condemned—forsook! 

This shows that when God is in quest of Souls, and He 
starts too late for it, Heaven itself condemns God. 

It has been said : “ Sa ekaki na ramate,” i.e., God, lonely, 
finds no joy in Heaven. Krishna craves forgiveness : 

Forgive, the sin is sinned, is past, is over; 

No thought I think shall do thee wrong again ; 

Turn thy dark eyes again upon thy lover, 

Bright spirit! or I perish of this pain. 

God- ’is served right for neglecting (so to imaginej His 
Souls thus far. The Dravida mystic saint Safhagopa says 
that if God never came to his rescue in his plight of keen ptfin 
at separation, there were no God at all ak the Lord of the 
Universe. Jayadeva, ’“-on full faith and deep devotion,” 


; Song of Songs, Third Sarga. 
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teaches by the above mood of panting for souis-on the part of 
God, 


When the love from Heav’n hath birth. 1 

To us mortals feeling for God, spiritual truths seem in¬ 
visible and unutterable. The Poet says : God also shall have 
such truths revealed to him, when He reaches the souls. 
For, Krishna says to Radha : 

The heaving of thy lovely, angry bosom. 


and the Soul’s nearness to God is adumbrated by such signs as : 

But if thy touch, thy tones, if the dark blossom, 

Of thy dear face, thy jasmine-odours shed 
k From feet to head, ^ 

A Soul like Radha’s is not only so precious but so beautiful 
to God, and Krishna accuses Cupid (Kama) for having embodi¬ 
ed all the elements of beauty in the person of'Radha, so much 
so that he taketh the Cross for her. 1 Beauty of body is 
symbolized for beauty of Soul. 

Now we pass on to the Fourth episode in Jayadeva’s Art 
pictorial. In this, Radha’s abigail softly approaches Krishna 
so pensive, and singing and sighing by the River-bank, “ with 
listless limbs and spirit weak from love ”. She says : 

Art thou sick for Radha ? She is sad in turn, 

Heaven foregoes its blessings, if it holds not thee.’ 

And Radha, who, she says, “ for thy sake discontented, 
with a great love overladen,” 



1 Indian Sang of Songs, Third Sarga. 

J facts of Incarnations and Immanency of God are borne in mind, 

the delineation of the Poet is not in the least fanciful; on the other hand, 
his powers of expression must fall feeble. 

3 Indian Song of Songs, Fourth Sarga. 
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Sri Rama when forced to depart to the woods, his Queen 
Sita insisted on following him. Rama used every argument 
for her stay, she being a royal lady, unaccustomed for the hard 
life of a jungle and so forth. She would not listen. Rama 
then hinted if she would not prove- a burden to Him. She 
stoutly said. No; but that she would to him be the Cinderella. 
She would go in advance of Him clearing his path, of thickets 
and thistles, and make it fit for his soft feet. (For true lovers, 
the way of the Cross is no melancholy pilgrimage, even in its 
darkest hours; but an exhibition of high-hearted and exultant 
passion triumphing under the most squalid circumstances of 
outward loss.J 



In the same manner, Radha ‘weaves a subtle mail of 
proof ’ for Krishna, for to glory in tribulation is no hardship 
for a lover. • 

The meaning of this is that the Soul’s goal is Divine Ser¬ 
vice. This is the goal of Religion, and the goal of the Mystics. 
Divine Service is, doing the Will of God. Religion, and 
Vaishnavism most emphatically, points out that the value of 
personality depends upon the extent to which the person seeks 
to do God's will; and the development of personality upon the 
extent to which he does it. He may wrap his talent in a nap¬ 
kin, or he may invest it fruitfully in God’s service, in which 
case he will be called upon for further service, that is to say, 
for further development of his personality, and consequently 
a better comprehension of the Divine Personality. 1 

The Mystic is not a “ dreamy mystjc,” but an activa,and 
impassioned servant of the Eternal Wisdom.' 1 A Mystic is thus 
not at all mystical. He enters into God as the Servant of Goc£ 
Service as the teleology of ah existence is the summum bonum 

' Pp. 89 -90, Comparative Religion, by F. B. Jevons. 

- P. 151, Practical Mysticism, by Evelyn Underhill. 
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of existence, from the point of view of the Creator to his 
creatures, or of the creatures to their Creator ; or better, 
services reciprocally rendered to each other so to say, as 
between Nature and Nature’s God. Says Sri Krishna 
(flh.-Gi., IV. 31): 

‘To the man, who does not engage himself in Divine Service, this 
world is not; much less then, the other V * 

To such service, said the abigail, was Radha eligible; 
and Krishna’s end of his quest after leaving Heaven—where 
in solitude there was no joy for him—was nigh : 

For the hour when, well-contented, with a love no longer troubled, 
Thou shalt find the way to Radha, and finish sorrows there. 

—and tells him that meanwhile, Radha was intent in the con¬ 
templation of Krishna’s beauty. How ? Thus : 

. . . She paints you in her tears 

With tender thoughts—not Krishna, but brow and breast and lips 
And form and mien a King, a great and God-like thing! 

The abigail says that there was moonlight to guide Hari 
(Krishna) to Radha; but how were Hari and moonlight 
related ? Thus : 

Ah ! if Hari guide not, 

Moonlight is as gloom ; '• 

Ah ! if moonlight help not; 

How shall Krishna come V 

Moonlight here is symbolical of the Soul’s Illumination. 
God’s Grace must grant this to the Souls. Hence the Gayatri 
Prayer of the Brahmanas is the best Prayer exempt from all 
petty petitioning. 5 The capacity of the Soul to receive Grace, 
is in the other hand, the condition for such Grace operating. 
This is fruition— 

Of a love fhat sweetly dwells 
* Past all faults of morlal story." 

' Cf. the Upani'shadic utterance, " Bhish-asmad vatah pavate,” etc. 

3 Prof. A G Widgery of Barodt, Iscturing-in Mysore in January, 1921, on 
the Comparative Study of Religions, emphasised this point. 

" Indian Song of Songs, Fourth Sarga. 
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And what is Radha doing in the interval—before this event- 
fruition-takes place ? 



Sri Kulasekhara exclaims, “ Piba manas! Sri Krishna- 
divy-austiadham,” 5 i.e., “ 0 mind, take the only divine remedy, 
Sri Krishna So sang to Krishna, Radba’s abigail, and ful¬ 
filled- her mediatorial function. Mediation is a function of 
salvation. The saviour mediates with God on one side, and 
the Patient (Souls) on the other. Hanuman fulfilled this 
function (in the Ramayana) between Rama and Sita: 
“ charana-charite pathi.” (Ramayana, Sundara-Kanda). 
Mediation is a great principle in Nature. 3 

Mediation removes the obstacles in the way of Grace’s 
free operation. The Poet prays : 



The maid after her intercessory mission to Krishna, now 
returns with intelligence for Radha, and we are thus ushered 
into the Fifth Scence of the Drama of Love. This is the 
message from Krishna which she delivers to Radha : 

Say I am hare .' Oh, if she pardons me, 

,gay where I am, and win her softly hither! 

-‘-and then she describes the longings of Krishna in language 
which only for a poetic genius like Jayadeva is possible. Only 

’ Ibid. • * 

a Mukunda-Mald. There is a saw that God cures, and doctors tak» 
the credit. 


3 Butler’s Antilogy, and iry ancles in The Theosophist for August and 
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one specimen can.be given here—fhe temptation ie so great to 
give all. 0 Radha ! she tells : 

To him the Moon's icy-chil) silver 
Is a sun at mid-day; 

The fever lie burns with is deeper 
Than star-light can stay ; 

Like one who falls stricken bv arrows, 

With the colour departed 
From all but his red wounds, so lies 
Thy love, bleeding-hearted.’ 

Krishna has wandered far from his ‘beloved bowers,* and 
' beautiful playmates,’ and 

Now thy name is his playmate—that only i 1 

The Poet prays: 


uts these words for Radha into the mouth of the 


his, to slake his spirit’s thirst 
s love on Radha’s lips; and find 
e immortal beauty of thy brow.’ 


The brow, to Indian Poets, is Cupid's dart, which strikes 
the victim of love, and vanquishes him. The arrow of Radha's 
brow had thus captured Krishna. This may remind our 
Vedantic Mystics of the Upanishadic passage: 


The abigail now pleads with Radha : 

Mistress, svteet and bright and holy! 

Meet Him in that place; 

Change His cheerless melancholy 
. Into joy and grace.* 


1 Indian Song of SonjSgvFifth Sarga. 

2 Mundak-opanishai, fr. 2. 4. 

3 Indian Song of Songs, Fifth Sarga. 
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For Krishna ‘watches ever by the river/ ‘listens low,’ 
* softly sounds thy name * on his reed, and does many other 
things and droops. And therefore go to Krishna : 

•Swift aod still as lightning’s splendour 
Let thy beauty come, 

Sudden, gracious, dazzling, tender, 

To his arms—its home; 

Swift as Indra’s yellow lightning, 

Shining through the night, . 

Glide to Krishna’s lovely bosom, " 

Take him love and light. 1 


Giving, give the whole; 

Keep-back nothing of the treasure 
Of thy priceless Soul. 2 

This is Prapatti, or Surrender unreserved—the complete 
libation of one's self into the Fire of God’s heart. A Mystic 
(Bhakta) breaks forth into the strain : 

Mama natha yad asti yo’sray aham 
. . , Sakalam taddhi tava-iva Madhava! 

* Niyata-svam iti prabuddha-dhir 
Athava kinnu samarpayami te ? 3 

i.e., u While my self and all my belongings are by right already Thine, 
O Madhava, (= Grace’s Lord), what is there left as mine that to Thee I 
. can offer ? ” * . 


1 Indian Song of Songs , Fifth Sarga. 
* Compare: 

For ever and for ever 


God willed it, and we are 


More wondrous than the ocean wave, 


Far greater than the star. 


Though Suns stand still and Time be o’er. 
We are, and shall be, evermore. 
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Hasten, therefore, says the maid, to Krishna, and 

Comfort him with pity, Radha ! 

, Or his heart must break. ’ 

And— 

The utmost of thy heaven comes only so 
When, with hearts beating 
And passionate greeting. 

Parting is over, and the parted grow* 

One—one for ever! 

And the old endeavour 
To be so blended is assuaged at last; 


In the close embrace, 

That by-and-by embracing will be over.’ 

Says the Upanishat: 

Yasmat param n-aparam asti kinchit, - 
i.e., “This is the ne plus ultra 

Let Krishna's Vision, says the maid, find thee, Radha ! 

A lovely, loving Soul, true to its home ;, , 

His Queen—his Crown—his All, 

Hast’ning at last to fall 

Upon his breast, and live there; RadhS, cornel * 

The Poet finally apostrophises to God, thus ; 

Thou that art the Three Worlds’ glory, 

Of life the light, of every story 
The meaning and the mark, of love 
The root and flower, o’ the sky above 
The blue, of bliss the heart, of those, 

The lovers, that which did impose 
The gentle law, that each should be 
The other's Heav’n and harmony.® 

Bend your brows before His face, 

That ye may have bliss and Grace. 8 

In his Celestial Song, Sri Krishna says : 

Mad-yaji.Mam namas'kuru 1 2 * 4 


worshipping M$. bend to me. 


1 Indian Song of f Songs, Fifth Sarga. 

2 Svetasvatar-opanishat, III. 4 : “ N-Stah param veditevyam hi kiftehit.’ 

[Ibid.il. 12:3 

* Indian Song of Songs, Fifth Sarga. 

* Bhagavad'Gtta, XVIII. 65. 
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Lest I may err, on the right side of course, by giving over¬ 
doses of this Art- of Divine Love, I must, much against my 
wish, make short work of the other chapters in the Drama of 
Love. 

The sixth situation is that of the abigail speeding to 
Krishna and telling him that Radha’s ‘ flower-soft feet ’ had 
no power to go to Him ; and therefore 



Krishna is thus emboldened. • 

The next situation is that of Radha, suspecting Krishna 
to be false to her, because, 



The poet attaches profound meaning to the pining thgt 
enters the heart when God is seemingly slow in coming; He 



The leading note of the sentiment called the Vipralambha 
(jealousy) is that God’s love dissipated on unworthy objects— 
love that should focus on the ripe Soul (like Radha’s)—is 
wasted love, unrequited love—and love,that feeds on shadows. 
The antinomy to this is that Souls should not waste their 
loves on shadows of earth, which must be cast off for tlfe 
substance—Love to God. 'l’^e Vipralambha sentiment is also 

1 Indian Song of Songs, Sixth Sarga. 

* Ibid., Seventh Sarga. 
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suggestive of love to God evinced out of pure motives, unasking 
for returns, which would be sullied, and be but a base commer¬ 
cial affair and no more. Such love Rad ha discards in herself 
and deprecates in Krishna. Vain, vain, she cries, and says: 



Radha wails that Krishna should have fallen into the 
snares of other eyes, for her. eyes ‘ gleam with light that 
might have led him to the skies,’ from which He had 
descended (incarnated) to hunt for Souls—He, the ‘ Hound of 
Heaven ’. 

Radha’s jealousy, however, is implicative of altruism, for 
she says she may die love-sick, but pours a benediction on 
Krishna and his other loves, thus : ‘ ' 

The thought of parting shall not He 


The glovt 
Such pure love is tz 


s ; and the Poet craves : 


Hari, Lord and King of Love! 

From thy throne of light above 
Stoop to help us, deign to take 
Our Spirits to thee for the sake 
Of this Song, which speaks the fears 


So 


The) 

Glide 


But now, the mystic . stream of love deserts its slowness 
for violence. It runs in rapids and cascades, for" Krishna came 


1 Indian Song of Songs, Seventh Sarga* c , 

2 Read the * Mangalasasana lecture in frbVachana-Bhushana. 
* Indian Song of Songs, Seventh Sarga. 
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and Rad ha is furious at his delay and chides him stoutly. 
This is the emotional theme of the Eighth Scene in the Drama 
of Divine Love into which we are now plunged. A conflict 
of various emotions surges up in Krishna’s breast: 

Lo ! Krishna, lo ! the longed-for of her soul 
Came too !—in the glad light he came, and bent 
His knee, and clasped his hands ; on his dumb lips 
Fear, wonder, joy, passion, and reverence 
Strove for the trembling words ... 1 

And Radha constitutes herself as the dispenser of Krishna’s 
fate, and delivers the verdict: 

Comest thou here, so late, to be forgiven, 

O thou, in whose eyes Truth'was made to live ? 2 
O’thou, so worthy else of grace and heaven ? 

O thou, so nearly won ? Ere I forgive, 

Go, Krishna, go! . . 3 

Go therefore, dear Offender! go ! thy Judge 

Had best not see Thee to give sentence right. 3 

So Krishna is put under trial, and sentenced to banish¬ 
ment. And his trial comes to an end, in the next episode, 4th 
Ninth Act of the Poetry of Jayadeva. For, 

The maid pleads with Radha : » 

Ma kuru manini manam aye ** 

/•«., “ My proud one ! do not indulge in 9corn 

Remember, being distant, how he bore thee in his heart, 

Look on him sadly turning from before thee to depart. 3 
Lift fhine eyes now, and look on him, bestowing, 

Without speech, 

Let him pluck at last the flower so sweetly growing 
In bis reach. 3 

Let him speak with thee, and prsy V> thee, and prove thee 
All his truth ; ’ 

Let his silent, loving lamentation move thee , 

Asking ruth." 

1 Indian Song of Songs, Eighth--§arga. 

2 Compare, “ Ramo dvir n-abhibhashate ” (/?amdya;io). 

3 Indian Song of Songs, Ninth Saega. 
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The Poet, while giving the mystic meaning of ail these 
passages of Jove between God and Souls, breaks out into the 
moral rhapsody : 



There is calm after the storm. The Mystic stream of love 
after rushing down in cascades, settles down into a smooth and 
placid run. For Radha in the Tenth Scene now presented by 
tJw( Poet— 

O Relented; till with softer upturned look 

She smiled, while the Maid pleaded.' 2 ... 

.Krishna came near and sang : 

My fear is lost in love, my love in fear. 


Lift up thy iook, and let the thing it saitb 
End fear with grace, or darken love to death. 

Sweet Judge, the prisoneD prayth for his doom 
That he may hear his fate divinely come. 2 

Krishna points out the worth of the Souls for him : 

Thou, thou hast been my blood, my breath, my being 1 
The pearl to plunge for in the sea of life. 

—and asks that He “ may Be forgiven with a quick remission ” ; 
Radha is to him now the “ divine fulfilment of all hope,” and 
all-undreamt completion of the vision ” ! t 

i Indian Song of Song s. Ninth Sarga. 
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The vision of God is completed ; and He may how dwell 
in Paradise ! But he is to be discharged from the Gaol. But 
if His Paradise should remain a Gaol, He says to Radha: 

Fetter me ! gyve me ! lock me in the gaol 
Of thy delicious arms; make fast around me 
The silk-soft manacles of wrists and hands, 

Then kill me 1 I shall never break those bands. 

Krishna says that Radha is His Heaven, and asks her to 
bid Him rise up from her feet, and look into her eyes. 

It is chronicled of Jayadeva that he was going to complete 
a sentence in Krishna’s mouth by adding : " place your gener¬ 
ous feet on my head,” when the impropriety of using such an 
expression (with reference to Radha) to be used by his adored 
Deity Krishna, occurred to him. He, therefore, left it blank 
and went to the river to perform his ablutions. In the mean¬ 
time Krishna, from whom nothing could be hidden, seeing the 
fix in which the Poet was placed, assumed the shape of Jaya¬ 
deva dnd entered his dwelling as having returned from the 
bath. The virtuous Padmavati (his wife), could not, of cour^ 
recognise the deity in His disguise; Krishna, after partak™ 
of the meal prepared by her, asked her for the manuscript 
which had been left unfinished. Padmavati unsuspectingly 
brought it to him. He took it and quietly filled up the blank 
by inserting those very words: “place your generous feet on 
my head.” Jayadeva now returned from the river and was 
astonished to find his wife at her meals, for it is customary 
for wives to mess after the husband. On asking for and 
receiving his wife’s explanation, the conviction flashed across 
his mind that it was Krishna Himself who had sanctified his 
residence with His divine Presence, and had inserted the 
sentence. Hence the writings df Jayadeva, which are 
intrinsically sweet, and his stainless life, have been invested 
with a mystical halo and sanctity which can'rarely be found 
in the life and writings of any of his contemporaries.' And 

1 See p. 141, The Ten Principal Avataras of the Hindus, by Raja Sourindra 
Mohun Tagore (whom I had Ihe privilege of meeting in Calcutta, in 1889). 
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let me freely give a meed of praise to Edwin Arnold, whom the 
Spirit of Krishna has most surely entered. Dr. Annie Besant 
herself is His votary to-day. 

We are now launched into the situation, when the maidens 
of Radha’s train ‘ adorned her fair, with golden marriage-cloths’ 
and sang songs .- 



Radha ! thou art— 

Like the dark touchstone that tries gold, 

0 Night f that trieth gold of low, ■ 

This love is proven perfect. 1 

(gfemble not, Radha! “ Flower of all sweet and stainless 
womanhood!,” “ enter, thrice-happy,” “ For ever to grow 
bright, for ever new Thou, Radha, “ no more delaying 
enter straight ” and Sri Krishna : 



And the Union of Radha and Krishna has now been effected; 1 
and a repast of many dishes of the joy of union is discussed 
by the happy pair in the Closing Scene—the Twelfth—which 


in itself a treatise on Erotics.* The mystics all over the 

' Indian Song of Songs, pleventh Sarga. 
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world, especially the India’ns, employ erotic language in their 
intercourse with God. Evelyn Underhill gives the rationale 
of it thus: “ The great saints who adopted and elaborated this 
symbolism (love and marriage), applying it to their pure and 
ardent passion for the Absolute, were destitute of the prurient 
imagination which their modern commentators too often 
possess. They were essentially pure of heart, and when they 
‘ saw God ’ they were so far from confusing that unearthly 
vision with the products of morbid sexuality, that the danger- 
o.us nature of the imagery which they employed did 
not occur to them. They knew by experience the unique 
nature of Spiritual Love and no one can know anything about 
it in any other way.” 1 

Radha attains Heaven in Glory; and Sri Krishna decks 
Her in Divin ^decorations. This is transfiguration, indeed ! 
The Upanishadic eschatology finishes with the Soul united to 
God, and become’ like unto God ; it is adorned : 


Radically, Radha means Prosperity (= Lakshmi), ana 
Krishna means The Saviour (Narayana). 

May this Radha be our Saviour, says Lila-Suka, another 
devotee of Sri Krishna—Radha whose heart is lost in Krishna, 
whose (latter’s) heart is lost in hers : 

Radha punatu jagad Achyuta-datta-chitla 
Manthanam akalayati dadhi-rikta-patre; 

Tasyas stana-slabaka-chanchala-lola-drishtih 
Devo’pi dohana-dhiya vrishabham nyarundhan. 
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The American mystic R. W. Emerson writes: 

“ Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of 
the Soul. The simplest person, who in his integrity worships 
God, becomes God ; yet for ever and ever the influx of this 
better and universal self is new and unsearchable ; it inspires 
awe and astonishment.”' 

Coleridge sings this state thus : 

God only to behold, and know, and fee), 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God 
All self-annihilated it shall make 
God its Identity : God all in all 

Carlyle in his Sartar Resartus (II. Ch. 7) says: 

' I was a spirit, almost a god ’; and calls this state as his ‘ Spiritual 
Newbirth or Baphometic Fire-baptism Radha (meaning soul) had thus 
her Fire-baptism in Krishna (God). 

Writing on “ Cell-lore,” J. A. T. says In short, we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 2 

Samskrit treatises on the Science and’Arf of Etnotions 
(pr Passions) devote special chapters to the Rasas or the 
fesions. But of all the passions, the unappeased hunger of 
the heart for God—Bhakti, the Cult of the Mystics—is 
quintessential and ultimate. This Passion is technically called 
Santa, or Sama, Rasa ; and it is rendered into the English 
word “ Quietism ”. The ‘ Quietistic (Rasa) ’ has Quietism as 
its ‘ permanent mood,’ and is esteemed the mood of the very 

Radha. Krishna’s cowherd mistress, wore woman’s attire, spoke like a 
woman, and lived among the women of his own family, until he experienced 
something like her passionate love for^Krishna.^ After s^mejime he felt he 

and a was ne falisfied!’ eal [p he i92 a ,^ ^Modern Teflon.” 1 Movements "iWnrfLT by 
J. N. Farquhar.] Shishir Kumar Ghose’s Lord Gaurahea will show the latter 
(Gauranga) as having been or become an (almost) epiphany of Sri Krishna. By 
Gauranga (=Chaitanya), Hadhp ‘was idealised into an image of pure love. 
The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of God sought for realistic 
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best of men. Its beauty is fair as jasmine, and as the moon, 
and the adorable Narayana is its presiding deity. Its ’essen¬ 
tial excitant ’ ( vibhava ) is the emptiness or vanity of all things 
by reason of their not being lasting—or else it is the form of 
the Supreme Spirit— i.e., God—the only entity in the opinion 
of the quietist. Its ‘ enhancers ’ ( anubhavas ) consists of holy 
hermitages, sacred places, places of pilgrimage, pleasant 
groves, and the like—the society of great men, etc. Its 
‘ accessories ’ (vyabhicharis) are self-disparagement, joy, 
remembrance, resolve, kindness towards all beings, etc.' The 
Quietistic Rasa (Rasa, as already pointed out at the beginning 
of this Section, passim, means God, the Bliss) is one where 
“ there is neither pain, nor pleasure, nor thought, nor hatred, 
nor affection, nor any desire ”. 1 

This is the Rasa, which, the Upanishads say, should be 
heard, known, seen and brooded on : 

Atma Vi are drashtavyas srotavyo mantavyo 
nididhyasitavyah. ( Brihad.-Up., II. 4-5.) 

The Saiva author, Appaya Dlkshita, says that Sri Krish^ 
is the Presiding Deity ot all the Rasas, such as Sringara, and 
the Passion to Him is the blossoming of the Heart in the 
search for ultimate reality—which is the chef d'omvre of the 
mystics (yogis): 

Udghatya yoga-kalaya hfiday-abja-kosaro 
Dhanyais chirad api yatha-ruchi grihyamapah, 

Yalj prasphuraty aviratam paripurria-rupah 
Sreyas sa me disatu sasvatikam Mukundah. 


" May that Muk 


good—Truth, Goodnesi 


3.) 

__ _rnal flood—Tr,»ih. Goodnasa 

of the Sports (/i/d) of 

There can be no sport where there is no passion of Love 
and Bliss. “And God is the Bliss % of Blisses,” says the 
Chhandogya-Upanishat (I. 1. 3): 


1 Sahitya-Darppna, by Visvanaiha, tr. into English (or The Mirror of Com- 
position), by P. Mitra. , 

“ Read pp. 46—48, Vattabhacharya (Natesan & Co. Pamphlets) in re Rasa- 
Hla and Rajput Paintings. 
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The rationale of Divine Love consists in God conceived 
as a Personality, and the Soul emotionally attracted to this 
Personal ideal in which the Beautiful (the Rqpa) is the idea 
regnant above all other ideas. There is no religion without 
emotion. “ All religion is based on emotion. That emotion 
is worship, and the necessary conviction without which 
worship is impossible, is belief in the existence of a personal 
God. Worship is easily distinguished from other emotions, 
such as love, or fear, or moral approval and disapproval, 
though all these, and many others, are often excited by it. It 
finds its expression in praise and adoration, or. in supplication 
with the hope of attaining what we desire, and averting what 
we dread ; and all these must necessarily be addressed to a 
personal Being, of power superior to our own.” 1 

But the Mystic’s amour propre is God itself, and God to 
him is superior in love; more than power. The Power of 
Love is the Key-note of Mysticism. 

What is religion, and what is mysticism ? Religion is the 
cBality of pessimism and optimism, whereas Mysticism is the 
unity of optimism. Hence Mystidsm is the Essence of 
religion; and the Mystic’s vision confirming this is accepted 
by Bertrand Russell, the modern philosopher." 

Eucken says : “ A genuine self is constituted only by the 
coming to life of the infinite spiritual world in an independent 
concentration in the individual.” 5 

“ The Mystics are the specialists in Religion who attempt 
to see God face to face and not merely through the eyes of 
tradition and history. (The union of the Soul with God is the 
goal of Mysticism.) The average man is not a Mystic.” 1 

, > Page 85, Region and Free Will,, by Bennetl. *3* 

2 See his Mysticism and Loftc. 

3 P. 186, Life’s Basis. 

* P. 262, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy , by S. Radha- 
krishnan, M.A. 
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According to Dean Inge, Mysticism is the most scientific 
form, of religion. 

The, following from the mystic pen of E. I. Watkin, is a 
fitting annexe to this section. . . I have designedly termed 
this spiritual passion white heat in contradistinction to the red 
heat of earthly and physical passion. The former heat is so 
much more, intense than the latter. To realise this we have 
but to compare the master-pieces of earthly with this poem 
(namely the Dark Night by St. John of the Cross). Their fire, 
more expansive ajnd more brilliant, pales before the con¬ 
centrated intensity of this spiritual flame.’ . . . The fire 
‘transcends the sensuous love, that forms its immediate fuel. 
It tends to pass over into the spiritual passion of an infinite 
love. It cannot, however, free itself from the idolatry of its 
finite object, from the bondage of its sensuous conditions. 
Here it ends in tragedy, a tragedy not really due to the 
external circumstances, but inherent in its very nature. In 
the poem before us the passion flames forth unchecked by any 
limitation because it is perfectly pure—and purity is essentially 
freedom from limits. But perhaps some among my readers, 
I hope but a few, may be shocked at the notion that there is 
any passion in religion ‘ Unlike these good people, 

the saints have not fled from passion. They have transformed 
it and raised it to a higher level where it is freed from the 
limitations of sense.’ . . . ‘ And after all it is self-evident 
that the spiritual passion of this Dark Night (in our case, this 
Poem—the Gita-Govinda, A. G.) exceeds the passion of earthly 
love, as the fire of the sun the fire of a candle. It is indeed 
true that even earthly passion, when deepest and most intense, 
tends to transcend its physical and limited occasion and 
ground.’ ‘. . . Only with the mystic is passion, love or lift*, 
call it which you will, freejq attain its unlimited satisfaction, 
the sole satisfaction possible.’ . . . ‘ It is this passion that 

is pure love, this love that is pure passion, this purity that is 
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passionate love, this pure passion and love that is fulness of 
life. . . . ’ ‘In this marriage (such as that of RSdha with 
Krishna in our Poem, A. G.) are fulfilled all knowledge and 
all art, all striving, all desire, all love and all life. This 
marriage-union is the limitless Being of Grd eternally filling 
the eternal emptiness of the soul. It is harmony without 
discord, freedom without bond, reality without illusion, satis¬ 
faction without striving, love without longing, yes without no, 
and life without death.’' 

Plato wrote in the Republic : ‘ Nothing seems to me, upon 
reflection, so satisfactory as the regulation we have made 
about the pursuit of imitative art, that it shall be banished 
from the State which we call good.’ But we hope we have 
answered Plato by the way shown how art is to be Divine, and 
its imitations to be of Divine Love, Would Plato, were the 
choice given him, have chosen sterilised feeling and atrophied 
emotion in re the Divine ? There is a philosophy of Divine 
Love—which is the Jhana (the Azhvars speak of this as their 
‘ jnana-dasa ’); and the Art of Divine Love consists in Bhakti 
=mysticism (which these same DrSvida Saints speak of as 
their ‘ moha-dasa). Religion and Poetry are both Art, and 
these ‘ carry us,’ says Prof. A. Seth, ‘ nearer to the meaning 
of the world than the formulae of an abstract metaphysics ’ 
[P. 60, Theism ]. 

Here are some delightful verses from Shelley: 



i Pp. 398—401, The Philosophy of Mystici. 
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And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea : 

What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ? [Lone’s Philosophy.} 

Whether it be Radhas and Krishnas that part and meet, 
or Sitas and Ramas, or any other pair typical of souls and 
God, the import of partings and meetings, is expressed by the 
same Shelley, endued with spiritual insight: 

To meet—worth living for— 

Worth dying for—to meet; 

To meet—worth parting for, 

To meet—worth parting before, 

Never to part more, 

- This is the interpretation of all the smiles and sighs 
which permeate the utterances of all the mystics throughout 
the world. And these will be found illustrated in our Sec¬ 
tions : ‘ Dravidian Mysticism ’ and ‘ Persian Mysticism {i.e., 
SufismJT’ in ofher'varieties. 

Finally, all this is the Lila (sport) of God, as the Vedanta 
affirms. That is, it is His sweet will and pleasure. It is not 
His bitter will, nor pain. In any game that is devised or 
designed, both the ontology of it and its teleology is permeate 
with feelings of bliss, the intermediate processes between, 
interwoven with the warp and woof of successes and failures, 
nevertheless. The game begins with the potentiality of bliss 
and ends with the actuality of bliss. It is the nature of 
Brahman (VBrih.) to so ceaselessly sport. T. H. Green, 
instead of the useful single expression Lila of the Vedanta, 
said in other words what the iniport of that term is, viz., ‘ so 
it does '! The context in which this occurs is useful to indite 
here. He says that ‘ the old question, why God made the 
world, has never been answered, nor will be. We know noi 
why the world should be ; we only know that’there it is. In 
like manner we know rlot'Avhy the eternal subject of that 
world should reproduce itself, through certain processes of 
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the world, as the spirit of mankind, or as the particular self 
of this or that man in whom the spirit of mankind operates. 
We can only say that, upon the best analysis we can make of 
our experience, it seems that so it does If we would 
understand this, Vedanta says, wait, till from your Manhood 
you arrive at Godhood. An analogy to this is given in the 
Brahma-Sutra, II. 3, 31, viz., 

Pumstv-adivatv-asya sato'-bhivyakti-yogat. 

i.e., ‘ The sexual instinct is germinal^ in the child, and obtains* Cult 

Till we obtain the Pisgah or aeroplane vision from upper 
regions, we cannot complain of not having it at lower levels; 
and yet every level has its own vision, and every one of them 
becomes ' complexed’ in the ultimate vision. Nothing is lost 
as shown in the Sections on ‘ Values ’. In walking all these 
levels in cheerfulness and serenity consists the Lila of God. 
And every sport must have contrasts, and these contrasts are 
exhibited both by Radha and Krishna, which is typical of the 
sport of God and His souls with Him. How to play His game 
in coolness and glee is taught in the Bhagavad-Gita. It was 
such sport: the Mahabharata war, to which was this Gita the 
prelude. Ramayana was such another sport. The exter- 
nalisations and internalisations of cosmic processes is the 
cosmic drama. This is the ‘vale of soul-making V 

The Sport (Lila) of God is with mystic souls their 
re-union with Him, in the state of nakedness* and in the 
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state of innocence. The 'state of nakedness and the state of 
innocence are both observable in childhood. The Brahma, 
sutra (III. 4. 49): 

An-avishkurvann anvayat 

deals with this state or attitude of mind which the 
mystic should cultivate for re-union. In Radha is seen these 
various phases of the soul’s progress towards divinity. 
Avoiding the language and the symbology of love, 1 which 
are employed by love-saints to depict this progress or 
journey to bliss, the four stadia according to the language of 
the Yoga-sastra 2 are described for the mystic as (1) Yatamana- 
Samjna, (2) Vyatireka-Samjna, (3) Ekendriya-Samjna, and (4) 
Vasikara-Samjna, which are explained in the inverse order by 
the Bhagavad-Gita, verses II, 55 to 58, which must be studied 
in order further to know the mystic elements of this work. 3 

Radha has found her Charioteer—Krishna—in her own 
inner doul. The’ Upanishat says [ Katha , III. 3] : 

Atmanam rathinam viddhi 

and Sri Krishna actually becomes the Charioteer (sarathi) of 
Partha (Arjuna)=Partha-sarathi. 

This Charioteer Krishna is the Christ-principle seated in 
every heart (soul). This mystic truth, viz., the ‘ antarya- 
mitva’ of the Godhead, declared ages ago by the Vedas, 
is well brought out by St. Macarius of Egypt: 

‘ If, therefore, thou art become the throne of God and 
the Heavenly Charioteer has seated Himself within thee, and 
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thy soul is wholly become a spiritual eye and is wholly made 
into light; if, too, thou art nourished with the heavenly food 
of that Spirit and hast drunk of the Living Water and put on 
the secret vesture of light—if thine inward man has experienc¬ 
ed all these things and is established in abundant faith, lo ! 
thou livest indeed the Eternal Life andithy'soul rests even in 
this present time with the Lord.’ 1 

The occult significance of the Art 3 of Love, and of Radha 
and of Krishna, and of their Sport culminating in Re-union, 
must now be quite clear. Radha ‘is substantially oned’ 8 to God, 
and has attained what is called the third or ‘ unitive ’ stage. 4 

This discourse on the Art of Divine Love, here pre¬ 
sented, could not have failed, we presume, to show the 
allegorical character of Divine Love or Passion portrayed in 
the grammar of sex. Between sexual instinct and spirituality 
there is an intimate association as psychologists, psycho¬ 
analysts and religious ascetics know. We Have for example 
eminent authorities such as W. McDougall, F, R. S., saying : 
"that the energy of the sex impulse, if it is not expended 
wholly in its own channels of expression, may function as a 
re-enforcer of purely intellectual activities in situations that 
make no appeal to the instinct,” “ that “ such indirect utilis¬ 
ation of the sex instinct as a great fund of energy available 
for other than purely sexual activities is the process which 

' Heading of Ch. VIII in Ruysbroeck, by E. Underhill. 

» ‘ The^iddenart^ ^ ^ ^ ( 



3 Revelations, by Lady Julian. 

* * Xhe stage when the soul can * breathe in worlds to which the heaven 
of heavens is but & veil,’ where the soul can perceive 1 the forms whose 
kingdom is where time and place are mjt,’ according to Prelude, by 
Wordsworth. 

5 P. 404, Social Psychology. 
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Freud has proposed to call ‘ sublimation/ ” ’ “ And, apart from 
its primary operations, the great strength of the sex impulse 
gives it, as we have seen, a wide range of secondary functions 
of great importance for the higher life of mankind,” 2 “that 
its immense energy shall be brought as freely as possible into 
the service of the higher culture/’ 3 and that ‘ if the repress¬ 
ing forces are now re-enforced by moral training and esthetic 
ideals, they manifest themselves only in sublimated forms V 
The Art of Divine Love here allegorised in the persons of 
Radha and Krishpa, may now be seen to be the process of the 
aesthetic sublimation of energy or soul-energy into the Divine 
realisation. Among Christian saints, such allegories are 
variously presented, beginning from the Song of Solomon. 

As to Religion or Religious asceticism, the Vedanta 
begins by characterising God as : 

Urdhva-rela [ Maha-Nacayana-Up XII. I], ■' 

i.e., He whose sex-energies are directed upwards ; 


and Sri KrisHha—the Incarnation of God—we have, in 
previous sections, shown to be the greatest ascetic— i.e., 
Brahmacharin, and He prescribes the practice of Brahma- 
charya or repressing and sublimating the sex impulse for 
divine ends, notably in His teachings : 


Brahmachari-vraie sthital?. [Bh.-Gi., VI. 14. 
rahmacharyam ahimsa cha. [Bh.-Gh, XVII. 14] [passim). 


and about women in particular, Sri Krishna says : 

Kirtis !5rlr vak cha nariiiam. X. 34.] 

/.e., Ia womanhood, purity (or chastity or good-repute, etc.) is Myself. 


Hence the soul (Brahmacharini=Radha) is united with 
God (Brahmacharin=Krishna). 


’ P. 404, Social Ps 
a P. 405, Ibid. 

> P. 405, Ibid. 


Pp. 407-408, 
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W. McDougall, the author above mentioned, s^ys that 
“ sublimation may result, most frequently and naturally 
perhaps, in a quickening of interest in romance or poetry or 
other form of art It should cause no wonder therefore if 
the divine-love exuberance of mystics all the world over has 
expressed itself in Romance, Poetry and Art, of which the 
Indian example such as that which has been dealt with in 
this Section, might offer to the mystic world a contribution of 
that description which is peculiarly Indian, and which brings 
out, in greater relief perhaps, the happy union of the philoso¬ 
phical, ethical and aesthetic elements in a soul hungering and 
thirsting after God. These elements are subsumed under the 
main categories, dealt with in the Bhagavad-Gita, under the 
phrases, the Karma-Jnana-Bhakti - and /Vapaih-Paths to God. 
A controversy seems always to have subsisted amongst 
thinkers as to the way of considering how these elements 
ought to be associated or dissociated. Here is a good specimen 
of this: “ The nuns founded their relationship to God on 
erotic love, the amorousness which they had struggled to 
conquer in their natural bodies. But Fenelon -was not 
of an amorous nature; he was rather a highly moral and 
philosophical personality. Therefore the philosopher in him 
queries: Who is this God who should be loved in this 
manner ? And the moralist in him answers: He is ‘ good- 
nesi ’ (l'idee du bien ) ”. a 

And we have this “ goodness ” in excelsis in the ideal of 
‘ Brahamacharya ’ (continence) above alluded to, both on the 
part of the soul (Radha) and of God (Krishna). They are a 
pair, which the ' Ekaki ’ (Unit-God) became 



' P. 424, Social Psychology. « 

a p. 251, Mysticism in Heathendom and Christendom, by Dr. E. Lehmann. 
* The Angel in the House, by Coventry Patmore. 
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What may be called the synthesis of actionand contem¬ 
plation in the process of Divine Love, is exemplified by the 
interplay of language, sentiment, and plot woven round the 
Divine Figures of Radha and Krishna, by the great Nature, as 
well as Religious, mystic, Jayadeva. 

The soul is described as Nirvana, i.e., ‘ Naked ’:' 

‘ Nirvana-maya ev-ayam atma 

So is God described. Hence there is kinship between 
God and soul in a nakedness which permits nothing to be 
interposed between, preventing intimate association, or 
‘embrace’ ( parishvanga ) as the Bnhadaranya-UpaniShat 
metaphorically expresses. ‘ The first property of the soul,’ 
says Ruysbroeck, ‘ is a naked being, devoid of all image. 
Thereby do we resemble, and are united to, the Father and 
His nature Divine V As to intimate union, this same Flemish 
mystic says : ‘ The Incomprehensible Light enfolds and 
penetrates us; as the air is penetrated by the light of the 
sun ’ The mystic sees ‘ ascesis ’ in this process. 

Otan cha protan cha. [ Subala.-Up ;, X.] 
i.e., ‘Woven like warp and woof,’ were Radha (soul) and (God) Sri 
Krishna. 

Tv$> old worlds rush into each other’s arms, and a new 
world is formed. The sight is a grand ‘ Illumination,’ for the 
soul has become ‘ deiform ’. 

In the personae of Radha and Krishna, Divine LoVe is 
exemplified to us in a variety of symbolic imagery, ‘ under the 
similitude of corporeal things ’. St. Thomas Aquinas says : 
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We have already hinted as to the significance of the 
‘ Rasas ’ with reference to Divine Love, in the drama of which 
figure the types of Radha and Krishna. Radha is the female; 
and every soul is female; but no soul vestured in a male body 
could so naturally pour forth love as a soul vestured in a 
female body ; and love here is spontaneous, needing no forced 
artism which a male nature would have to adopt. The love 
of female St. Andal as contrasted with that of the other male 
saints of the Dravidian Hierarchy, is to be so discerned. 
Cbaitanya of Bengal after categorising the ‘Rasas’ as 
Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya and Madbpra or Madhurya, 
considered Madhurya Rasa as typified by Radha and Krishna. 
‘It is the last—-the Madhurya love—as embodied in the 
passionate love of Radha and Krishna that deserves 
notice. This, according to the Vaishnava mystic, is the 
highest mood of bhakti, implying as it does all the great 
elements of true God-love—faith, absolute trust, service, 
and the abandonment, of all notions of self. There is no 
doubt that the language of these mystics is purely allegorical 
and illustrative, and that here there is no idealisation of carnal 
emotions.’ 2 In the terms of a parable, Chaitanya describes 
the love of Krishna thus : ‘ In roving through the universe, 
lucky is the man who gets the seed of the creeper pf faith 
(bhakti) through the gracp of his guru and Krishna. He so\ys 
the seed like a gardener, waters it with the hearing and chant¬ 
ing of the Hojy Name. As the creeper grows, it pierces 
through the Universe, passes beyond the Viraja Brahma world 
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to the Para-vyom{a), and above that to the heavenly 
Brindavan(o ) 1 where it creeps up the wishing-tree of 
Krishna’s feet, spreads and bears fruit in the form of love 
( brema ).’ * 

In European literature, we have Dante and Beatrice, 
which is a parallel to the Divine Love portrayed by Radha- 
Krishna personae. ‘ Love may cease to be the sensual 
prurience of rebellious adolescence, and become the true, 
soul’s ardor of a Dante for a Beatrice ; that earthly beauty 
may be seen to be but a tiny, evanescent spray of the immortal, 
ineffable sea of splendour; that life may be deemed as a 
travail of the spirit towards fuller and larger realisations, and 
Death not as a grisly phantom but as a merciful awakening 
into a more spacious existence .’ 3 

Radha had died in Krishna; and it was a blissful process 
—the dying. _ Speaking on the ‘ Life Beyond,’ Sir Arthur 
Conan £)oyle Stated that death (even ordinary death) was not 
a painful process. The actual severance of the soul from the 
body was accompanied by a thrill of joy as nothing in life had 
ever given. What then of ‘ dying to find life ’ of the mystics, 
of whom Radha stands as the Mother who protagonised spirit¬ 
ual Death in Eternal Life—Sri Krishna ? 

Speaking of Balzac and his work Seraphita, a woman-type 
comparable with Radha, as a ‘ specialist ’ lover of God, Ali 
Nomad 4 writes: “Swedenborg’s theory of Heaven as a 
never-ending honeymoon in which spiritually-mated humans 
dwell, has been denounced by many as “ shocking ” to a 
refined and sensitive mind. But this idea is shocking only 
because’even the most advanced minds gre seldom Illumined, 


1 About Brindavana, 
jlarly noticeable in conn 
- P. 38, C ha it any a (Ns 
Prof. R, Sadasivier < 
. 1 P. 253, Cosmic Cons 


an & Co^sPamphlels). 

J, H. Cousin’s Modern En&lis 
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their advancement being along the lines of intell'ectual research 
and acquired knowledge, which, as we have previously 
explained, is not synonymous with interior wisdom. 

“ The illumined mind is bound to find in.the eternal and 
ever-present fact of sex, the key to the mysteries—the pass¬ 
word to immortal Godhood.” 

Elsewhere also, Ali Nomad writes: “In 1 Seraphita,’ 
Balzac expressed what may be termed spiritual love and that 
spiritual union with the Beloved, which the' Sufis believed to 
be the result of a perfect and complete ‘ mating,’ between 
the sexes, on the spiritual plane, regardless of physical proxi¬ 
mity or recognition, but which is also elsewhere described 
as the soul’s glimpse of its union with thee Absolute or 
God.” ’ 

The motherhood of God and therefore the motherhood of 
woman, and that as exemplified in Radha, is the most potent 
idea involved in this Section. The Dvaya-Mantr'a (see my Lives 
of Dravida Saints ) contains the esoteric significance of all these 
truths ; and it is a noteworthy fact that there is not a Hindu 
Temple, where this mother-element is not distinctly sym¬ 
bolised and enshrined. ‘ When the twain shall be one,’ said 
Jesus. 

In modern days these old truths were once more 
brought forward prominently by Paramahamsa Rama- 
krishna and his latter-day disciple the renowned Keshav 
Chandra Sena—i.e., the sublime truth of the Motherhood of 
God. 

The one great mystic lesson involved in the Art of Divine 
Love, exemplified by,,Radha and Krishna is, that Divine Union 
and Divine Experience of Love are spiritual riches and glories 
’which are at hand on earth—not promises merely, which have 
to be realised only in a post-mortem state or in a discarnate or 
incorporeal condition. 
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The meta"jt>hysic of the Art of Divine Love, may perhaps 
be better understood by the following : 

‘. Where elements of sattva and goodness are present, 
this attractiSn of the Beautiful in its super-physical forms, 

, The love of the moth for the Star, • 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar . 
v From the sphere of/our sorrow. [Shelley.] 

is the cause of manifestations of genius, or of ‘ religious con¬ 
versions ’ which also occur largely in the critical period of 
youth. In its metaphysical form—of the One which confers 
infinite expansion of life upon Its votary by becoming identi¬ 
cal with him—the overpowering attraction of this, the 
Supremely Beautiful, plunges the Jlva that is ready for it into 
endless vairagya and lifts it out therefrom into viveka and 
the Life Eternal. The classical Puranic story, of the 
marvellous enthusiasm and love, indeed love-madness, 
aroused in men and women by the super-human beauty of 
Krishna’s physical form and the divine music of his flute, is 
an illustration of the effect that is produced by sensations, 
which are the staple of the life of a higher and more complex 
organism, or organisms less developed, but not so dull and 
low in the scale of evolution as to be unable to respond at all. 
In this sense the Avatara may be said perhaps to have, 
amongst many other high purposes, one of setting up an ideal 
of physical form and nerve-organisation also, to be gradually 
grown into and realised by the race by means of the strain 
and striving of love and desire .’ 1 

The Art also shows the rhythmic alternating principles 
of all life and action, viz., pains { visiesha ), and pleasures 
isamslesha) sublimated into the Divine arena, or sublimated 
into the spiritual planes, where their synthesis, or the 

' Pp. 133—134, Science of the'-tinmtions, by Bhagavan Das, M.A. It is 
said that the weight of the Incarnation ol Vishnu, when materialised, was a 
nose-ring of gold. 
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meeting ground of the contraries (viruddha-vibhutikatva ), 1 
is the ultimate realisation of a spiritual pilgrim. 

Sri Krishna says: ‘ Adhyatma-vidya vidyanam.’ 2 =Of all 
sciences, I am the Science of the Spirit; and the*Royal Road 
to that Science (Raja-vidya) is Love, such as ought to subsist 
between God and souls, and reciprocated in the manner 
exemplified by Radba and Krishna. All other Sciences and 
Arts serve to this consummate end : 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of love, 



' Read the Tiruvaymozhi, vi! 3 0 Nalkuravum’), by St. Sathagopa. 

, a Bhagavad-Gita, X. 32. 

3 Ode to Love, by Coleridge. 

* Cp. reference to Cowherd in Rig-Veda, I. 22. 18: ‘ Vishnur Gopa, 1 
i.e., Vishnu ( = Krishna) the cow-carer; arid. Rig-Fade, I. 154.6 , where the 
highest step of Vishnu is the abode of many-horned swiftly moving cows. 
Cp. Bodhayana-Dhorma-s^tra, ii. 5, 24. 
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in the light of the spirit, 
was perfumed with the 

















SECTION XI 


DRAVIDIAN MYSTICISM 


WE have shown Saiva poets like Bilva-mangala and Appaya- 
dikshita, offering their final libations unto Vishnu, (who 
incarnated as Krishna). 

Bilva-marigala or Lila-suka, for example, wrote : 



meats of beauty ”. 


Sri Sankara, who is believed to have been a Saiva, is a 
great devotee of Vishnu , 3 and all his references in the 
Brahma-Sutras are to Vishnu and His symbol the Salagrama. 
His commentaries on the Vishnu-Sahasranama and the 
Bhagavad-Gita are further evidential; and he is a Mystic who 
invoked Nrisimha for Grace. He sent his mother to Vaikuntha. 

Appaya-dikshita, who gave a Saiva turn to the Advaita 
system of Sankara, has in his Ananda-Iahari (a mystic 
treatise) exegetized on the Vishnu-Tattva, and his verse in 
the Kuvalayananda, a work on Emotions and Rhetoric, has 
already been given in Section X as a typical illustration. 


(Vishnu) as their first Gur 


i Vishnu idea> covers Sivam. 
own Sri Sankara, claim Narayana 
) their Invocatory Stanza: “ Nara- 
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Siva himself, one of the Trinity of Hinduism, is shown to 
be a votary of Vishnu, for, Sri Bhagavata says (III. 28. 22): 

Yach-chhauchamissrita-sarit-pray'ar-odakena 

i.c., “ Bv bearing on his head the purifying waters flowing from the 
feet of Vishnu, Siva became really Siva ” {i.e., blessed). 

Next the Upanishat says : 1 “ Sivas-cha Narayanah,” i.e., 
“Narayana (=Vishnu) is the Heart of Siva ”. Here is a Duality, 
and we have again the Hindu Trinity ? The Trinity is known as 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, symbolising the threefold rhythmic 
processes of • the Universe: Creation, Preservation, and 
Destruction, respectively. And how are they related ? 
Vishnu, the Preservative Element, is the Central principle, 
the other two Circumferential. Hence the beginning and end 
of the Universe is Existence, not Extinction. Hence the 
Upanishat says: ! 

Narayanat Brahma jayate 

Narayanat Rudro Jayate, ' 

i.c., “From Narayana (Vishnu), Brahma was born, from Him was born 

[In the Atharva-Siras, is written : “ Antar-ad-antaram pr-avisat.’ 

Sri Krishna says: 

Rudranam Sankaras’oh-asmi. [Bh.-Gila, X. 23.] 
i.e,, ‘ I am Sankara amongst the Rudras.’ 

Arjuna exclaims: 

* Rudr-adityah,- etc., ’ i.c., the Rudras, Adityas, etc.,—all gods—are 
found in Thy body, Krishna ( .= Vishnu) [ Bh.-GXta, XI, 22]. 

The Vishnu-Puratja, an authority recognised by all 
Vaidikas, says: 

“ Sankaro Bhagavan Saurih, Gauri Lakshmir dvijotlama ! ” 

i.e., Rudra or Siva is Kpihris (or Vishnu) and -Gauri is Lakshmi. 

, ’ Nariyan-opanishat. ‘ Sivas cha Narayanah,’ i.e., Sivam, meaning Bliss 

(Ananda), is the characteristic of Vishnu. This is the Will or ' Iccha sakti 
of Narayana. 1® 

s Ibid. Also read S hand a Up-. ' SivasVa bridayam Vishnuh’; and 
Ramayana, where the gishis declare : 

‘ Adhikam menire 


Vishnura 
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The scientific fact involved in this doctrine of Trinity is 
the threefold processes of Anabolism, Metabolism, and 
Katabolism, the incessant interplay of which alone can exhibit 
life.' The whole life is Vishnu, and the Central Preservative 
factor of that life is Vishnu HimsSlf. Proper life is Being 
(s at) and is maintained by knowledge or Consciousness 
(chit), and ( Ananda ) Love. The term Vishnu embodies these 
principles . 2 

This scientific fact is now corroborated by the Electronic 
Theory. Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

“ The most general theoretical result is that of Larmor, 
that for any atomic system, however complex, if the effective¬ 
ly moving Electrons are all negative, while the attraction of 
the positive on them is centrical, each line will be divided 
into three, exactly as in the provisional theory of Zeeman 
and Lorentz .” 3 

The mystic' doctrine of the Christian Trinity, as corres¬ 
ponding with the Hindu Trinity may be read in the latest 
book called Freemasonry and the Ancient Gods, by J. S. M. 
Ward, B.A.* 
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Vishnu is thus symbolical of the Centrical Positive Prin¬ 
ciple, and all-pervading ( v 7 vishl—vyabtau) the other Circum¬ 
ferential Negative Principles.' Consider also the threefold 
movements referred to by Hegel and other thinkers, viz., 
thesis (Brahma), antithesis ( Rudra ) and synthesis (Vishtfu). 2 
This Trinity is the Fundamentum o fcth e Cosmos. a 

Rudra is the Power which exStes Tamos, i.e„ Resistance, 
Inertia, etc., to matter; Brahma is the Powg/which excites 
Rajas, i.e.. Activity, Mobility, 4te., to irf*and lest in this 
opposition, chaos might result, Vishnu excites Satva, i.e.. 
Rhythm, Harmony, etc., so as to evolve a Cosmos. So Vishnu 
is Love ; 3 God is Love ; hence God is Vishnu—Narayana. 
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“ Tad Vishnoh paramam padam ” is the refrain of the Rig- 
Veda, re-echoed by the Upanishads to which all Vaidikas 
subscribe. And the conditions of a universal religion are thus 
evident in the Dravidian thought. (See end of Section). 

Emile Burnouf’s observations about the Vishnu Principle 
are here of paramount importance. He writes: “ As soon 
however as the Brahmans had conceived the absolute unity of 
the Being,in the presence of the multiplicity of living beings who 
inhabit the universe, and who are subjected to the immutable 
laws of generation, to the transmission and analogy of shape, 
they were naturally led to the theory of incarnation, which, 
after all, is that of the Universal Soul, or Vishnu. In the 
doctrine of creation, God keeps substantially aloof from 
created things, just as they are among themselves. Incar¬ 
nation is however not the sequel of this doctrine; modern 
philosophy proves this by not mentioning it, the Judas- 
Arabic ’doctrine 'by rejecting it, and the Christian doctrine 
by defining it as • a miracle and a mystery. Yet in 
Pantheism there is always a theory resembling that of 
the Incarnation, whatever its form; in Brahmanism, 
Incarnation is a natural sequence of the admitted princi¬ 
ples. Vishnu then is the divine person, which becomes 
incarnate, not at one particular time and by a miracle, but 
always and everywhere. Every living being, however base, 
; contains in himself Vishnu Incarnate. His presence in men 
not only, shows itself in the walk of life and in physical 
excellence, but also and especially in the Soul’s evidences, 
which are true thought and moral actions.” ’ 



* 
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Rev. W. Temple wrote a book called Plato and Christ¬ 
ianity. Reviewing this book, E. J. Urwick observes: “ . . . 
He (Temple) seems to be entirely unconscious of the 
fact that before Plato wrote and before Christ came, 
there had been revelations of God as the God of Love and 
tenderness in which these aspects of the divine nature 
were emphasised as completely as in the Christian re¬ 
velation. If he had know_n anything of the true Krishna-worship 

pure. But Sivam (Siva=Rudra) as meaning Love, ia finally reducible to 
Vishriu. A' note from Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 'book: Vaishnavhm, 
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of India, if he had even talked with a fervent Vaishnava, 
or Hindu follower of the path of love, he could not 
have made the wiid assertion which he does make about 
the impossibility of any one in Plato’s day realising to the 
full that God is mercy and love and tenderness as well as 
justice.” [P. 245, The Message of Plato], For the Eastern 
ancestry of Plato’s doctrine and other indebtedness of the 
West to the . Vedanta of the East, this same book may be 
advantageously referred to. 1 

In the Rig-V'eda, it is written of Vishnu : 

Ajayamano bahudha vijayate. [PurusIm-SalHa.] 
i.e., ‘ Unborn. I am born multiplicit 

And Sri Krishna, who is Vishnu incarnate says : 

Bahuni Me vyatitlni janmani. [Bh.-GUa, IV. 5.] 
i.e., • Numberless Incarnations of Me have been in the Past 

Such is • the ageless ancestry of Vaishnavism—the 
Religion of Love. 

The Dravidian saints, therefore, reared their system of 
Love (Ana.nda) on the above sub-structure or foundations of 
Vishnu (‘ Sivas cha hridayam Vishnuh ’) embodying in a 
Unity, the Duality-of Brahma and Siva ; or a Unity of Vishnu 
pervading the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The Unity, 
in whatever form conceived, is one, the essential nature of 
which is Love. Vishnu is thus Love, and Sivam is Love. 
And along the Path of Love lay the quest of God, by the 
Dravidian Mystics or saints. 

According to them, the categorical postulation of 
the phases which the Soul in qufst of God, assumes, 
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is sixfold. It is called technically Akara-Shafka. What 
are they ? 

2 . Anlny a a saran e a S tta t . Va ’ 

3. Anvaya-dhptitva, 

4. Vyatireka-adhptitva, 

5. Tad-eka-bhogatva, 
and 6. Tad-eka-nirvahyatva. 

These may be broadly (never accurately) put into the 
English tongue, as the states of the Souls, to God, of being : 


4. Without Him disconsolate, 

5. By Him enjoyable, 
and 6. By Him fulfillable. 

[A. Poulain S. J. in his celebrated work, “ The Graces of 
Interior Prayer ” (p. 53) enumerates the four stages or degrees 
of the mystic union, viz,: 

(1) The incomplete mystic union or the prayer of quiet. 

(2) The full or semi-ecstatic union or the prayer of union. 

(3) The ecstatic union or ecstasy. 

(4) The transforming or deifying union, or the spiritual 

marriage of the Soul with God.] 

At first sight, this classification, might seem intimidatingly 
academic, but illustrations of each of the six positions, borrow¬ 
ed from the Ramayana, will bring home to readers, to whom 
this method of categorisation is unfamiliar, what is intended. 

(1) By him appropriable, is to be for His use or purpose. 

Sita (who symbolises the Soul) says that to Rama (who 
symbolises God), she is 

Linked like the Day-God and his shine, 

I am my Lord’s, and He is mine.’ 


’ Ramayana, V. 21.16, " Ananya Raghaven-aham,” etc. Compare, 
Prt\bh-arkav-iva sampriktau 
Bbava-bbiti-nivfittaye 
Raksbitarau tri-jagatam » 

Lakshmi-Narlyanau bhaje.' 

[from the Divya-Stiri-Charita, I. 1, by Garudavahana Papdita.J 
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That is to say that the Soul is related to God like the Sun¬ 
shine is to the. Sun ; and the one can never be separated from 
the other. 

(2) To Him entrustable, i.e., the Soul is committed to 
God’s care: 


Sita tells Ravana: 



i.e., I am so absolutely consigned to His protection that 1 
cannot violate that holy pledge by resorting to self-protection ; 
i.e.. When my care is entirely resigned to Rama, I cannot 
without His sanction, move myself against thee (Ravana) in 
self-protection. 

(3) With God, consolate. This is samslesha or con¬ 
junction with God. 

Sita presses Rama to take her with him to the woods, for : 

With Thee is Heaven, where’er the spot; 

’ ’Each place is Hell, where thou art not. 2 

Thus Soul’s real consolation is to be with God. 

(4) Without God, disconsolate. This is vislesha or dis¬ 
junction from God. Sri Rama advises his brother Lakshmana, 
and his wife Sita, not to accompany Him to the forest, but 
remain in Ayodhya, But Lakshmana says : 




[Bronte] 
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(5) By God enjoyable. 

ie., The Soul is made for God’s joy : 



Sita is thus solely for Rama’s joy. 
(6)- By God fulfillable. 



That is, the final disposal of all matters lies ii 


hands. Sita says : 


God’s 



En semble, the Akara-shatka gives us the idea of the 
Soul as the property of God, which can never be alienated 
from Him. Every care therefore, God is bound, by the very 
nature of this relation, to bestow on the Soul-. The Soul’s 
happiness consists in fellowship with God, the absence of which 
is misery. The Soul exists for God’s joy; and its final destiny 
or fulfilment is in His hands. In such reflections, the Soul 
may rest in peace and bliss. This is the ideal, in a nutshell; 
of the Mystic, and the Ramayana is essentially a book of the 
Mystic. It is written that the Ramayana is in its essence the 
story of Sita: 



The story represents all the stadia in the Path of Divine 
Love, and Sita is typical of the fidelity of this Love. Sita is 
the bride in all the plenitude of its meaning, and Rama the 
Bridegroom. In Raima's figure is represented all that the 
love in the heart of God feels for the Souls, All the situations 
of love portrayed between Radha and Krishna (see Section X), 

* Ibid., V. 39. 30, “ sarais tu," etc. 
s In the Bala-Kan4a. 
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hold gofcd in a much more dramatised measure in the 
Ramayana. 

Rama and Krishna are one. They are incarnations of 
God—of the pleromaic kind—manifested in the universe, 
at different times, for different purposes, such that the 
Zeitgeist of those times warranted. Sri Krishna himself 
says: 

Ramas sastra-bhritam Aham. 1 
i.e., “ Of weapon-bearers; I am Rama 


The poet Bilva-marigala, a devotee of Krishna, makes the 
mother of Krishna, Yasoda, sing to him a lullaby to send Him 
to sleep, in the cradle. The song is thus sung: 


Nidr-artham janam-katham iti Hareh hum-karatas 
Saumitre! kva dhanur dhanur dhanur-iti, vyagra gi: 
“Dear child, .Krishna, listen to this story. T 
e, Rama. ‘»Yes ! * His-wife was known by the epi 
»re botK recreating themselves in the Pahchavaj 
avana came and abducted her. . . The child h 
ana (my brother) ! Where is my bow, bow, bow ?’ 


Krishna thus loudly dreamt His own prior Rama-ship ! 
[According to Freud’s Psycho-analysis, dreams are hidden 
realities in the ‘ Unconscious ’]. 

The Soul has been described in previous Sections in a some¬ 
what metaphysical aspect. But in the ‘ Akara-shatka ’, we 
have an exclusive description which gives us the ethical and 
asthetical relations in which it stands to Divinity—relations 
which contribute to the contents of the Mystic’s contemplation 
of the Godhead. 3 


1 Bhagaead-Gitci, X. 31. 

- Krishna-Karn-imrita, II. 72. 
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The Ramayana story, as might be viewed from the 
mystical standpoint, is the Sport of Creation, performed 
between two principles, the Universal and the Particular— 
Rama and Sita respectively—till the Central particle, the Soul 
—the self-conscious spiritual unity—expands into the boundless 
Vast. It is not Sita alone that laments ; Rama's laments are 
vaster, as the Poet Valmiki has depicted in his momentous 
work, the Ramayana, which has only to be read in the mystic 
spirit, to know the profound Divine mysteries treated of 
in it. 

We have before dwelt at length on the Upanishadic term 
Rasa, and as it has been treated in Samskrit works on the 
Science and Art of ^Esthetics; and how Rama means He 
who is Blissful, and gives Bliss to others (from ramayat-iti 
ramah), and Sita means i She who was born from the furrow 
of the plough. Hence the Soul that is born out of material 
conditions is wafted to Bliss. Sita is at-oned with Rama. 

The moral story of the Ramayana is thus symbolical of our 
individual life-complex. The following verse tersely points 
out the moral: 
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The union then, is the resolution of the Particular into the 
Universal; and the Sport of Life is accomplished. The 
Egocentric is to finish in the Deocentric. The three towering 
Rama-mystics of India are Tulasi Das in Hindustan (in 
Hindi) and Kathbar and Periya-v-accham-pillai in the Dekkan 
(in Tamil), the former two laymen, the latter a cleric. But the 
ancients were the Dravidian saints who embarked on the quest 
which the Radha and the Sita types were to them exemplars. 
As mystics, they constituted themselves into Brides, God being 
their Spouse; and their Union is symbolised as the Marriage.' 

There is a terse mystic treatise 2 written on the Soul-mar¬ 
riage, which may be briefly rendered thus : 

Sriyah-Patih (i.e., Sriman-Narayana) 3 is the Cloud. A 
downpour of love fell from it. In the soil of compassion, the 
plant of Life sprouted up. Thus to the Father of Longing and 
the Mother of Wisdom, a girl was born, which was baptised as 
the Soul. Sh’e was fed with the food of taste for God. In due 
course Wisdom bloomed in the Child ; and time was ripe for 
Marriage. Marriage is a sacrament which is performed in the 
Presence of Fire (symbolising the energising Divine Principle 
(libido ?). Fire is ignited, Godly men are clustered together ; 
and the Bride-Soul is handed over to the Spouse—God, with 
the Oblation of Self-knowledge. The Bride is vestured in the 
robes of Humility, and the thread of Service is tied round the 
neck; and decked with the jewels of Name and Form. She is 
led to the Seat of Faith, the Fire of All-Consciousness is 
fanned, fed by the Fuel of Renunciation, and the final act of 

1 ' Most of the poems (of St. John of the Cross) are based directly or in¬ 

directly on nuptial imagery, on the mutual love of Bride and Bridegroom.' 
[P. 389, The Philosophy of Mysticism, by E. I. Walkin.] Read the Canticle 
of Canticles in the Bible. • ’ 

2 Atma-Vivaha, by Nanjiyar. 

■’ The esoteric meaning of this expression is that the Father and the Mother 
complements of the Godhead are uniled as the Word and its Meaning. In this 

tending about the relations of facts and their meanings, may be borne in mind. 
The Ramayana, the Mahabhgrafa etc., undertake this ■ Narayana-katham ’. 
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Surrender is offered into the Fire. The Bride is then conduct¬ 
ed into the Nuptial Chamber of Heaven, where on the Bed of 
Joy, Marriage is consummated ’—one game won in the Cosmic 
Sport! The soul now being one with God is itself God by 
participation. 

The absolute fidelity of this wedlock is represented by the 
six phases (Akara-Shatka) above discussed. This description 
also gives the clue to the flamboyant style to which all God- 
mystics resort in order to express themselves to other men as 
intelligently as possible. 

Hence the symbology of Marriage is the key-note to the 
utterances of the Dravidian Mystics. 1 2 3 The technique of it is 
peculiar to this class; and we shall therefore now hasten to 
give a summary of it. 

' There is a verse in the ancient Tamil work—called the 
Tolkappiyam ’, to the effect: 

Pokkellam palai punartan-arun-kurinji 

Yakkam sernd-udal ani marudam nokkungal 
Illirukku-mullaiy-iranga naru-neidal 
Soll-irukkum aimbarj-okai. 

1 We have a peculiar type of the Mystic in Swedenborg. He gives 
physiological and anatomical correspondences to life-processes, where he 
uses the symbols of marriage and nuplials. Some short extracts alone are 
here inserted as specimens : 

“ 401. III. The love or will is not able to do anything through its 
human form apart from Marriage with the wisdom or understanding.” 
(Pp. 299—300, Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom.) 

“ 402. IV. The love or will prepares a house or bridal bed for the 
future wife, which is the wisdom or understanding.” (P. 300, Ibid.) 

u 404. VI. When the Nuptials are accomplished, the first conjunction 
is through the affection of knowing, and the affection of Truth is the 
issue.” (Pp. 303-304. ibid.) 

“ The state of man after birth, from the state of ignorance up to the 
state of intelligences and from this to the state of wisdom, is here 
understood by Nuptials.” (Pp. 304, Ibid.) 

«- 2 The Marriage and nuptial metaphors mean the complete surrender of the 
Soul to God. Bertrand Russell says : ** The transition from the life of the 
finite self to the infinite life in the whole requires a moment of absolute 
self-surrender when all personal wftl seems to cease, and the Soul feels itself 
in passive submission to the universe.” (P. 49, 'Essence of Religion.) 

3 Fourteenth Sutra, Chapter on Porul. 
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This verse treats about the characteristic love peculiar to 
the physiographical features of land. The Tamilians, i.e.,- 
t^e Dravidians divide the land into five Tinaigal, i.e., land- 
classifications. In Tamil grammar, Porul is treated. Porul 
(substance or subject-matter) is divided into Akam (inner) 
and Puram (outer). Of these Akam, the Subjective,' treats of 
love, its various emotions, and incidents; and Puram, the 
Objective, 2 relates to all pther things—life in-general, and 
especially war and the affairs of the states. Love is true or 
natural, when mutual affection draws the parties together, 
and untrue or unnatural when it is one-.sided ( kaikilai ) or ill- 
assorted and morganatic ( t>erum tinai) True love is considered 
under five aspects, vie., union ( puqartal ), separation ( pirital ), 
patience in separation ( iruttal ), wailing ( irangal ), and spiking, 
{udal), and these are made to fit in with the fivefold physio- 
graphical division, viz.: 



and on the six divisions of the day, viz., 


‘ Developed 
* Developed 
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Besides these, the natural peculiarities of each of the five 
•divisions are made to bear on the aspect of love peculiar to it. 
Such peculiarities are comprised under fourteen heads, viz., a 


6.' 


Deities (aranahgu), 
Nobles (uyarndor), 



Water ( nir ), 
Flowers ( pu ), 
Trees (moram), 


Love again is ‘ wedded ’ (karpu), or ‘ furtive ’ (kalavu) ; and 
furtive love leads to wedlock, or the grave, for the rejected 
lovers cannot bear life without love. This is a bare outline of 
Akam, and commentators find in it an allegory of the different 
stages through which the soul of man passes from its appear¬ 
ance in the body to its final absorption in the Supreme. 1 

A love-raid is connected with the mountain ( kurinji ), then 
invasion in the jungle ( mullai), then follows seige in the fields 
(marutam ), war-near the sea-beach (neital), and victory in the 
desert (palai). Love is thus Victor. Both God and mystics 
are Lovers. 

The meeting place or the trysting spot is the Hills 
(kurinji)— to this the Element Ether (Aka$a) corresponds. The 
place of separation is the sandy waste (paled)— to which the 
Element Fire (tejas) corresponds. The sulking place is the 
town-ship (marutam)— to which the Element Wind (Vayu) 
corresponds. The spot where the lover sits expectant is the 
sea-side (neital)— to which the Element Water (Ap) corres¬ 
ponds. And what is left is the Pasture Land (mullai), where 
the- lovers are on Solid Earth, and their Union is solidified. 


1 Pp. 16—17, A Prime 
M.A. Also see Bhagavad- 


of Tamil Literature; by M. S. Puroalingam PiHai, 
hayam, Vol. I, p. 330 ff. (Telugu Edition). 
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They reciprocally regret,. and future plans are discussed. 
Expectancy is thus at an end, for, the Goal is won. 

. This in summary is the technique of the Dravidian 
mystics, and for the readers of the present dissertation, ela¬ 
borations of their cult do not seem warranted. 1 - Therefore 
let me proceed to exhibit a few specimens of their God-love 
outpourings, and complete this Section as speedily as 
possible. 

St. Nammazhvar (or Safhagopa) appeals to his mind thus : 


God of Bliss, ne plus u 
Of Wisdom and Love, 

Of holy Immortals, the Lor 
The Saviour! the blazing C 
To Him bend, O heart! an> 


ipt of s 


The' excellences or Perfections {kalyana-guna) of God are 
infinite. But the mystic ( bhakta ) like St. Nammazhvar, gives 
prominence to Nalqm or Love. Here arise some philosophical 
reflections. ’Scientific empiricism held sway sometimes, and 
Hegelian idealism rose to stem that torrent breaking out into 
irreligious agnosticism ; and yet the aspirations of the human 
heart remained unsatisfied. There was coldness of the mere 
intellectual idealism which tried to establish an all-diffuse 
spiritual stuff, which simply all-pervaded and did nothing 
more. Rudolf Eucken now appeared on the scene and brought 
in the questions of ‘ universal ’ religion, and ‘ characteristic ’ 
religion, and ‘ Personal Idealism \ s A living personal God 
thus came into prominence; but the pantheist put this down 
as limitations to the Absolute, thus destroying the very con¬ 
cept of Absolutism. But when the mystic ( bhakta ) intervenes 
and presents an all-pervading Impersonality, as identical witb 
the Personality of Infinite attributes, tile colourlessness of the 


1 The Patftt’P’Paffu, or The Ten Idylls, may be referred to. • 

* “ Uyarvara v-uyarnalam-Udaiyavau evan avan, *etc.” (I. 1. 1 Tiru * 

3 “ Perfect personality (Cp. purn-duafdro) is in God only ; to all finite 
minds, only a pale copy of it is allotted ” (Lotze). 
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Impersonal Pantheistic doctrine, and the metaphysical diffi¬ 
culty of reconciling the much-coloured or many-coloured 
Personal-God doctrine, both seem to disappear. 

If Impersonal is a word that is resorted to in order to 
remove the idea of limitation, which the word Personal seems 
to suggest, where is the objection (metaphysical or moral) in 
positing a Godhead, which is a Person of infinite attributes. 
Personality per se is a partial concept, and so is' Impersonality 
per se ; for it is cold, and takes no count of the fire burning in 
the human heart. The modus vivendi , at this crux of philo¬ 
sophy, is to blend the partial concepts and have a whole pre¬ 
sented to our consciousness—a Pisgah vision of Divinity.' And 
this is whai we have in the inspired utterances of saintly 
Mystics such as St. Nammazhvar. He experiences God of 
infinite Excellences, foremost of which is Love. The concept 
of God which electrifies the Soul—magnetizes the Soul, 2 if so to 
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say is better—is the concept that He is not merely Love, but 
Infinite Love; not merely Love, but Lover, and, too, infinite 
Lover, for He is in essence Infinite. Into all philosophical 
puzzles, therefore, Mysticism comes as the deus ex machina . 1 
St. Nammazhvar compares his love to God’s love, being as the 
size of the hoof-print to the ocean ; and in his own ecstatic 
moments he feels his own love for God to be so universal 
as to particularise the Universal (God or God-love) itself. 
“ Chulakita-Bhagavad-vaisva-rupy-anubhava,” says Sri Bhat- 
tarya \ in another connection. Hence the attribute Nalam 
{i.e.. Love), which i*the Upanishadic Ananda or Rasa, is the 
dominant note in all the utterances of the mystic Azhvars or 
the Dravida saints. 

And then Wisdom ( Mali ) and love (Nalam) go invariably 
together, so that Love be wisely directed, 3 and Wisdom 
lovingly conducted.* We have parallel ides to these ancient 
sages, in the modern mystic, Swedenborg. Turning to 

Upanishads), and then acts on the chromosomes-; anew daughter-cell as 
perfect as the mother cell is then the result. Elsewhere we have referred to 
the Bphadaranyaka passage: “Purnam adah,” etc. Also compare the cell- 
mystery with- the Vedantic Mystic affirming that “ two birds, God and Soul, 
dwell together in the same tree” (Dva suparna, etc., Mundaka-Up., 3. 1. 1), 
or “ two spirits dwelling in the same cave ” (Guham pravishtau, etc,, 
Brahma-Sutra, I. 2. 11). Every cell is an ‘ operative \ 

1 An example of this deus ex machina is found in Dr. F. C. S. Schiller’s 
Studies in Humanism. He writes: “Humanistic metaphysics is alike the 
true Idealism and the true Realism, and has conceived the true Ideal, in 
which experience has become divine without ceasing to be human, because it 
has wholly harmonised itself and achieved a perfect and eternal union with a 
Perfect Reality ” (P. 466). Put in the place of Humanism, Mysticism, and 
you have the argument of the Mystics as illustrated by theft varied experi¬ 
ences in our thesis, with their aim of ' union with a Perfect Reality We 
gladly admit into our mystic ranks the modern Humanists, who help swelling 
the otherwise meagre but precious mystic hosts of our world. 

2 SrUGuna-Ratna-Ko$a. , * 

3 ‘ The love or will is able to be elevated and to receive those things 

which are of heot from Heaven, if it loves its spouse the Wisdom ” {Divirx 
Wisdom and Love , p. 321, by Swedenborg.) * 

* “ The wisdom or understanding, bj^vlrlue of the potency given to it by 
love, is able to be elevated, and lo receive those things which are of light from 
Heaven” (/bid.), p. 319). Compare the Christian command: “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all 
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Swedenborg’s work itself, the Divine Love and Wisdom, we 
come across such thoughts as : 

Love is the life of Man. 

God alone, consequently the Lord, is very Love, because He is very 
Life ; and angels and men are recipients of Life. 1 
The Divine Essence itself is Love and Wisdom. 



and so forth. 

The attraction in Swedenborg is that he does not rest 
with the mere speculator, but supports his contentions by 
analogies from Nature. Satisfaction for our present discourse 
on Mysticism lies in facts of comparison available both in the 
East and the West, thus proving the Universality of the 
Mystic position. Sufi Mysticism is also Eastern, and is our 
own, coming under that category. 

St. Nammazhvar next points out that, in order to realise 
God as he depicts Him at the very outset of his Work Tiruvay- 
mozhi, complete Renunciation is the sine qua non. He says, 
therefore, ‘ Vidumin muttravum ’ (I. 2. 1). 

The Saint now becomes a Bride in order to fully enjoy the 
‘ Lord of Bliss,’ infusing and inflaming the Soul with ineffable 
beatitude. He dramatises this sentiment into a lady-lover, 
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roaming in gardens, love-sick, and busying herself in plucking 
flowers, and pouring forth her varied emotions to the maid 
who accompanies her, and so forth, when all on a sudden 
bursts on the scene the Bridegroom, out a-hunting, and taking 
the Bride and her abigail by surprise. Who is this Bride¬ 
groom on the hunt? He is no other than God Himself—‘the 
Hound of Heaven *—in untiring pursuit of his prey : the souls. 
The God-vision is like a flash of lightning. It occults, and 
wailing follows. The Bride feelingly appeals to several objects 
in nature, the birds,®the bees, the clouds, the wind, etc., to be 
her messengers to-Him, her Holy Spouse. And these mess¬ 
ages are of varied poetic and philosophical values, which 
must be only understood to be appreciated. Here are some 
specimens. Addressing a heron, with his mate disporting 
himself in her presence, the lover-saint says: 



In the next specimen, the Bride's Mother grieves, 
picturing the direful path, whereby the Bride strives to reach 
her absent Bridegroom: 



The above illustrates the situation known as tani-b-pokku , 
or ‘ solitary going’. * 


* ** Kodurikel silaiyar nirai kol uzhavar kolaiyil veyya, etc.” (V. 37, Tint- 


51. 
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The next verse illustrates wfiat is called the udan-b&kku 
predicament, i.e., the ‘ together-going’: 



(The four kinds of soils are the wood, bill, field and beach, 
which have already been explained.) 

Transcendental bliss is the fruit of thg hunt of the ‘ Hound 
of Heaven.’ 

When God goes a-hunting, 

He goes with His attendants- 


St. Periy-azhvar finds God coming thus, and puts himself 
into the position of a mother to Krishna, afraid to suckle him 
at his breast, for : 



We cannot fix ourselves permanently at one point of the 
Universe of Dravidian Mysticism which like a panorama, 
fairy-like, opens before our vision. Avenues from the point 
course out in every direction, and one feels bewildered as to 
which of them should be preferred to the exclusion of others. 
So, the only course to be followed in this fix is to let our intui¬ 
tions have their sway. These precipitate us immediately to 
a plunge into St. Andal, the celestial, illustrious daughter of 
St. Periy-azhvar, whom we saw above as transformed into the 
Mother of God—a male saint becoming a female! St. Andal is 


' "Nanilam vaykkondu nannlraram enru kddukonda, etc.'' [ Tiru-virultam ]. 
‘ 8 Cf. “ Paramam sarayam upaiti ” ( Mund.-Up III. 1. 3).' 

3 A Demoness who came to kill Krishna by suckling him, but Nemesis 
in the person of Krishna sucked out her life. , 
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• congenitally female. The other saints (Azhvars) are all 
male, and they envied St. Andal, for in order to share with God 
the Divine transports of ecstasy, they had to force their man¬ 
hood to transmute itself into womanhood, but St. Andal was 
by nature a woman, and therefore by un-forced nature, went 
to her Krishna, the Bridegroom, as a genuine Bride. The male 
Mystics are certainly counterfeits before such genuine article 
—St. Andal. Much has been written by me, on her and the 
other Dravidian Mystics, in my Works: The Lives of the 
Azhvars, The Divine Wisdom of the Dravida Saints, my 
Journals, The Visishtadvaitin and The Jhanin, the Life of 
Ramanuja and Other Apostles, the various volumes of the 
Saiva Siddhanta Dipika, and Miscellany. For the purposes of 
the present dissertation, we are by necessity forced to flit 
from point to point, and plunge from pond to pond. These 
points and ponds are now for us in the Ocean of St. Andal’s 
mystic? expe’sien’ces with her Lord. She hymned one parti¬ 
cular Prabandha , l named the Tiru-ppavai, of which I now 
propose to take a rapid survey. Let me introduce it to my 
readers by three Sonnets sung to her by Devendranath Sen, 
M.A., a Bengali Bhakta and poet, and founder of a Krishna 
Mission, [who came to me (in 1905) and my better half, as if 
we were to him Krishna and Radha, or Radha-Krishna in one 
Compounded Object (compound word) worthy of worship !]. 

SONNETS TO ST. AtjfDAL 2 
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Srirang! 0 Virtue's Vict’ry ! He was won 1 
Thy pious father (so it happed) one day. 

Espied the Culprit! “To Almighty Power 
What sacrilege ! ” he cried in dire dismay, 

And dared not greet his God with ravished flowers! 
He chilled thee, and prayed : “ Forbear thy rod, 

Sbe does not know ’tis sin : forgive O God ! ” 


Thus chid, repentant Goda 1 ! thou didst weep. 

The God was moved and He in dream appeared 
To thy blest father sunk in trance-like sleep. 

The Voice said : “ Sire, thy face is pale and weird ; 

1 am not Wrath ; am Peace ; am Love; be cheered. 

I want not other flowers ; pray henceforth keep 

Deep is her love, of Nila 2 most endeared ! ” 

Since then, O sweet Devotion's winsome maid!, 

In all thy shrines, Srirang ! thee they deck 
With Nila's neck-kissed flowers ! without a speck, 

• Like Truth, like Beauty, Lord, is thy Love-creed! 

Such self-abasement is beyond all praise, 

We stand bewildered, Lord, in thy Love-maze! 

IH ' , 

O fancy-free, and yet, not fancy-free ! 

Like some blest fountain, from the very core 
Of thy rich heart, 0 Saint! didst thou outpour 
Thy crystal, holy love in ecstasy 
To God ! O bird, with wings outspread in glee. 

Adoration’s summit didst thou oversoar, 

And Earth and. Sky were glad, and evermore, 

Drank deep thy song’s ambrosial melody. 

Thy love was not of earth ; no woman’s soul, 

For mortal love craved with such a yearning! 

So thou, didst wed Great God Himself! O goal. 

Beyond our ken, beyond our dim discerning! 

And soul to sou!, like sunbeam unto Sun. 

Thou didst vanish away, O mystic nun ! 

Now for a plunge into—but it can only be a swim over 
the surface of—the sea of Tiru-ppdvai. This Poem may be called 
the Imitation of Krishna, 3 for the situation depicted is what is 
called anukara, or wilbitig in the steps of the ancient arcane 
Qopis in their procession of Love to Krishna in the Lilas 

1 A name of Apd3l. 

2 See Nild-Sukta in the Taittirlya Samhita, SV. 4. 12. 

3 Cf. The Imitation of Christ , by Thomas & Kempis. 
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(sports) of Brindavana, Mathura; Gokula, Govardhana, ad lib. 
The plot contained in the Tiruppavai Lyric is that of a maiden- 
lover approaching her Lord, the Beloved, and beseeching Him 
to grant the parai, a kind of drum symbolising Eternal Bliss. 
For this purpose, St. Andal rises early in the morning in the 
winter month of Dhanus or Margali, and after bathing and be¬ 
decking herself in orthodox fashion, goes a round in the village 
where she resides, to wake up her companion-damsels, so that 
they may all go in congregation to the Lord Sri Krishna, who 
is in his Temple asleep, guarded by Balarama, Yasoda, and 
Nanda-Gopa and fast asleep too in the arms of Na-p-pinnai 
(Nila). 

This procession-plan is objected to by the Elders of the 
village on the score that young girls could not, in the name of 
decency, be permitted to cross the threshold of their homes to 
go and visit a male, and a youth like Krishna, noted for His 
loves—secret’* lo\)es—hunting for lovers—hunting for Love. 
But St. Andal meets these objections in her own. unique way, 
in which philosophy and emotion are interfused. The Elders 
see the esoterics of Antal’s plot, consent to its execution, and 
themselves volunteer to aid in its prosecution. A cortege is duly 
formed to wend its way ceremoniously by the streets, and the 
Temple of Krishna is duly approached ; the gate-keepers and 
body-guards are persuaded to procure the audience of Krishna, 
who is roused. Krishna comes, takes his seat in the audience- 
chamber, receives the petition of the parties and grants their 
prayer. On the route, 

St. Andal proceeds to address the damsels in various 
styles: 

The first verse is to the effect: 



The glo 


elled dams 


we hence t 
rious Son < 


rous Gokhla l 
of silver blaze ; 
where He lies— 
rp*speared and keen, 
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The mighty whelp ' of her Yasoda*—the beauteous-eyed. 
The azure-hued, the lotus-eyed, whose mien, both cool 
And fiery, becomes, Narayana, Lord, 2 who Tone could give 
The Parai sought, which got, the Bliss we pray is ours. 8 

To one damsel sleeping, St. A94&I says : 

Hark! Hear ye not the thrilling notes, ‘ Hari/ 4 * Hari * 

In love intoned by Yngins , Munis, waking soft. 8 

To another: 


The East hath paled, and for a lighter browse, the kine 
Have drifted round. Maids all on holy journey bent— 

Itself an end—were stopped for Thee and wait Thy doors 
To hail Thee forth, 0 ardent dame, arise ! 0 

Yet to another: 

All Gokul’s damsels, kith and rest carolling sweet 

The Thousand Names of the azure-hued, thy courtyard teem. 

What! yet thou liest, nor ope thy lips, most favoured maid! 

And to another: 

O Maid, with eyes like bee-embedded lotus blooms! 

’Tis dawn, and lo ! bright Venus chaseth Mars to gloom. 


The small birds twitter, list; this day is holy ; jfet 
Still slumb’rest thou ? 7 . 

The congregation thus reach the Temple-Gate, and 
address: 

The banner-hoisted-golden-gateway-keeper? pray 


Pure do we come to hymn the dawn-wake ; so prithee 
Mar not th’ auspicious, beg’nning with the dreaded No. 6 


suvasa parivita agsb ” (Itig-Veda, III. 1. 3). Bergson’s Creative Evolution 
points to an ever-growing Principle; hence, ever youthful and never aging. 
Krishna’s Incarnation is to exemplify this Truth. Otherwise, the sport with 
16,000’damsels is not possible. Read libido as explained by Dr. C. G, Jung in 
his Psychology of the Unconscious. 

a Swedenborg says : “ Every one who believes that God is a Man, is 

able to affirm for himself that there are Infinite things in God. For because 
He is a man, He has a body, and everything belonging to the body ; thus He 
has a face, a breast, an abdomen, loins, feet; for, apart from these, He would 
not be a Man. And because He has these, He has also eyes, ears, nostrils, 
mouth, tongue.” (P. 12, Divine Love and Wisdom .) Cp. ‘ Divya-Mangala- 
vigraha ’ and the Xlth Ch. of the Bhagavad Gita. 

r 8 “ MargSzhi-t-t;hgal raadi-nifainda nan-nalal, etc.” [Tiru-p-pavai, L] 

4 //an' means Deliverer (V harat-iti). Cp. with the Egyptian Noras, meaning 
also Deliverer. Cp. Greek: Hera. 

b Tiru'p-pdvai, 6. 8 Tiru-p-pavai, 8. 1 Tiru*P'pdvai, 13, 8 Ibid., 16. 
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Then Nanda, Ya?oda and Baladeva are aroused in turn 
and lastly Nafrpinnai 1 * herself, on whose breast Krishna re¬ 
clines,® is besought to inform Him of their quest: 


\nd now Krishna Himself is appealed to, thus : 

Alert before tbe three-and-thirty ranks of angel hosts, 

Strong Lord! who hastes to still their shadowed ills 
Impartial one ! with might to quell Thy Bhaktas ’ foes 
Thro’ grim adversity! Immaculate ! Arise ! 4 
Arise! O Wise beyond the Veda’s ken! Supreme 
Of Worlds! O Dazzling Effulgence too keen ! Arise ! 5 

Like monarchs of this broad and beauteous world who teem 
In humbled shame, Thy Glorious Throne beneath, we poor 
And conquered damsels, gather near Thy Holy Feet, 0 Lord ! 8 


(3 Lord, who meted worlds of love—be blest Thy Soles! 

Who distant Lenka pouncing won—be blest Thy Might! 

Who Demon Sakat shatl’nng spurned—be blest Thy Fame! 
Who lightly tossed the heifer masked-*-be blest Thy Feet! 
Who lifted high the mount as shade—be blest Thy Grace! 
Which darting keen Thy foes subduest—be blest Thy Lance! 
Thus praising oft Thy Glorious Vast, our boon to gain 


Whoso unfailing meditates 
On Goda’s wreath of Dramid 
Both in this world and next a 


1 Nila, the RldhS of Andal. ^ 

3 This is symbolical of God’s Imftanqpce. 

3 Tira-p-pdvai, 18. * Ibid.', 20. r ' Ibid., 21. 6 Ibid., 22. 

7 Ib.d., 23. H Ibid., 24, 3 Ibid., 28. 1(1 Ibid,, 29. » Ibid., 30. 
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Thus ends the quest of the mystic St. And£l. The 
Divine Quest ends as Divine Service in Rest.' The quest is 
typical of the quest of every Soul to find its God. As is 
Radha, as is Sita, as is Andal, so is every Soul. Hence the 
goal is active Quietism. The Journey of Life begins with the 
Dynamic in the Static, and ends with the Static in the Dynamic. 
The Topics ‘ God as Rest ’ (Stable God), and ‘ God as Motion ’ 
(Fluid God) in our Divine Wisdom of the Drctvida Saints may 
be read. 

The Mystic’s mission thus is not dreaminess but full of 
Wakefulness, as the Upanishat says: “ Jagrivamsah . . . sada 
pasyanti.” ~ “ So that, when these full-grown, fully vital 

mystics try to tell us about the life they have achieved, it is 
always an intensely active life that they describe. They say, 
not that they “ dwell in restful fruition,” though the.deep and 
joyous knowledge of this, perhaps too the perpetual longing 
for an utter self-loss in it, is always possessed by them—but 
that they “ go up and down the ladder of contemplation ”. 
They stretch up towards the Point, the unique Reality to 
which all the intricate and many-coloured lines of life flow, 
and in which they are merged; and rush out towards 
those various lives in a passion of active love and 
service. This double activity, this swinging between rest 
and work—this alone, they say, is truly the life of 
man; because this alone represents on human levels 
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something of that inexhaustibly rich yet simple life, “ ever 
active, yet ever at rest,” which they find in God. 
When he gets to this, then man has indeed actualised his 
union with Reality; because then he is a part of the per¬ 
petual, creative act, the eternal generation of the Divine 
thought and . love. 1 Therefore contemplation, even at its 
highest, dearest, and most intimate, is not to be for you an 
end in itself. It shall only be truly yours when it impels you 
to action : when the double movement of Transcendent Love, 
drawing inwards to unity and fruition, and rushing out again 
to creative acts, is realised in you. You are to be a living, 
ardent tool with which the Supreme Artist works: one of the 
instruments.of His self-manifestation, the perpetual process by 
which His Reality is brought into concrete expression. 1 

The careful student of the Bhagavad-Gita could not fail to 
mark what $ri Krishna asked Arjuna to be : 

Himitta-matram bhava savya-sachin (XI. S3). 

i.e., “Be but my tool—my instrument”; and Arjuna at last exultingly 

Karisnye vachanam tava (XVIII. 73). 
i'.e., “ I will act according to Thy fiat.” 

That the Soul is for Service is the justification for its 
existence. That the. very nature of the Soul is for God’s 
Service is the signification of the Akara-shatka, with which 
this Section began,—the seshatva of which is the foremost. 
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fieshatva, meaning in every paraphrase 'I am for Thee/ 
is defined by Sri Ramanuja thus : 

i.e.. The character of acceptability or appropriability by God, 
inherent in the Soul, constitutes its contingency. Contin¬ 
gency is another word by which the full sense of the word 
geshatva is by another shade brought out. Otherwise, the 
term Seshatva is untranslatable. The Soul and God are 
co-ordinates as it were. Hence the Soul is Sesha, and God is 
the correlate or co-responsive thereof, the Seshi, The other 
five akaras or inherent features of the Soul are*corollaries of 
this $eshatva nature. The basic fact to be borne in mind is 
that God and Souls are indiscerptibly correlate; and the 
Akara-shatka shows that God is the root as well as the fruit of 
the Cosmos. 

Is this Service bondage ? No, say the Dravida Saints 
emphatically—to wit, St. Andal, as shown in' her 'closing 
stanzas. Divine Service is the highest privilege of the Soul 
and therefore it is Freedom— Moksha. This idea is involved 
in the' Holy word Narayana ; and the full realisation of that 
idea constitutes the Narayanic consciousness. Here are some 
parallel thoughts : 
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“ For he . that is called in*the Lord, being a servant^ is the Lord’s 
freeman.” * 

2. “ Our voluntary service He requires 
Not our necessitated, such with Him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find.” 1 
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i.e., “ To him, 0 Lord of the Hasti Mount! who hath tasted 
the juice of thy service, aught else is nothing, be it the lofty 
estate of Vidhi, Siva or others, or be it the Egoistic Joy, or 
even, the Joy of God. To Thy sweet service, all this is 
saline 

The temptation is irresistible to gather—from the other 
Dravida Saints, such as Tirumarigai, Kulasekhara, Tondar- 
adi-p-podi, Tirumazhisai, etc., and the great Saiva' saints, whose 
works abound in mystic sentiments unparalleled—illustrations 
to support my present theme of God-love; but the scope of 
my present discourse, being but a mere running account of 
Eastern mysticism, forbids the swelling of these pages to 
dimensions exceeding the limits fixed for it. So we must 
reluctantly leave them, and occupy ourselves with adding just 
what is absolutely necessary to complete the present Section. 

Symbology enters into the cult of the mystics, and that 
employed by the Dravidian mystics merits a parsing notice. 

Birds are symbols of messengers employed on intercessory 
mission. They exchange sentiments between souls and God. 2 
Their wings indicate their possession of knowledge and 
character without which they cannot soar to heaven. Whereof 
the celestial swan (Hamsa— annam) represents the Parama- 
hamsa, or the God-Mystic, who ever revels in the lotus of His 
feet, sucking the ambrosia therein.' 1 The Bees are known as 
the madhu-vratus, or the ‘ honey-vowed,’ i.e., are by nature 
committed to live by the drinking of honey from the flowers, 
buzzing all the while in glee. These bees symbolise such 



*' * Peacocks, paroquets, the Maina birds, doves, storks, etc., have alMheii 

_“< the Soul would be lifted ud bv noble thoughts and 
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divine souls as Narada, Sf. Tiruppani-Azhvar, etc., who ever 
sing God’s praises, and derive their substance from the nectar 
streaming.down from Vishnu’s flowery Feet. Says the Veda : 
“ Vishnoh pade parame madhva utsah.” The cloud has the 
colour of Vishnu, and is an object which rains for the benefit 
of the world, expecting no recompense in return. Such 
altruistic apostles of spiritual messages as Sri Ramanuja are 
meant by this cloud-symbol. Ad lib. 1 

St. Nammazhvar sends missions to God four times, in the 
Tiru-vay-mozhi decades, known as : 



The first mission is intended for God in his Vyuha form, 
which is characterised chiefly as the ‘ Forgiver of Faults ’. 3 The 
second is for God in his Vibhava (or Avatara) Form, remarkable 
for ‘the pledge to save,” or the Saviour indispensably bound 
to save Souls. The third is directed to God in his Para form, 
and the Antaryamin form, implying “ essential equality ”. s 
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And the fourth is with reference to the Archd form, where 
‘ Beauty of God ’ 1 is all-predominant. 

The various Archd or Worshippable Holy Shrines in the 
various localities of the Universe, signify particular groups of 
Divine attributes or Excellences, an outline of' which is 
given in my Divine Wisdom of the Dravido Saints, Topic 171, 
called “ The passion-crisis of the Heart for God.” and all its 
annotations. 

It would be sheer impossibility to say all that has to be 
said in this connection. So those who are under the special 
Grace of Providence are invited to pore over the inimitable 
and inspired mystic Treatise known as the Achdrya-Hridaya, 
by Azhagia-manavala-p-perumal Nayanar. 

We may here join in the following hymn to God : 



“ Love directed towards the Eternal and Infinite fills the 
mind with pure joy and is free from all sadness. Wherefore 
it is greatly to be desired, and sought after with our whole 
might,” says the God-intoxicated Spinoza. 

May Humanity be by God, blessed, with many mystics to 
lead the way to Light and Love ! 

* Vigraha-saurularya. 

a Tirumdlai, verse 1, by- St. Ton^ar-a^i-p-podi*: 

“ Kavalil pulanai vaittu-k-kali-tannai-k-kadakka-p-paindu, etc.” 
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Evelyn Underhill writes: 

“ The mystics witness to this story : Waking very early 
(like Andal) they have run on before us, urged by the 
greatness of their love. We, incapable as yet of this sublime 
encounter, looking ki their magic mirror, listeninggto their 
stammered tidings, may see far off the consummation of the 


We hope that the great dynasty of the Mystical Saints 
will never fail, but the lessons of history suggest that they are 
never likely to be numerous. Their virile spirituality is too 
difficult for the average man, and is unlikely in the future, 
as in the past, to form the dominant element of his religion. 
Such mystics are the fine.flower of humanity possessing as 
their birth-right a special aptitude for God. Like other great 
artists, and specialists, they have given years of patient 
effort to the education and full^evelopment of those powers 
in obedience tp that innate passion for the Perfect which is the 
greatest of all human attributes. . . . We should be content 
with the tidings which these great wayfarers bring back 
to us.” = 



The noblest Love they gave us is the love of God, and the 
noblest Care, the Service of God. The teleology of existence 
is the experience of eternal, loving Divine Service.' Hence the 


*P. 538, Mysticism, 

2 P. 363, The Theosophist, January, 1918. 

s C. Jinarajadasa in his Nature of Mysticism (p. 75), says : “ Happy are 
d that the world contains mystics always, for the mystics are those 
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old Rig-Vedic prayer: 

Sarveshu desa-kaleshu _ 

Sarv-avastha^u ch-Achyuta 
Kinkaro’smi Hrishikesa 

Bhuyo bhuyo’smi kihkarah. 1 

O i.e., “ O God, Never*forsaker! 

Thy servant may I be, 

At all times, places and plights, 


God is Himself the Eternal Loving Servant of His 
Creation. If but for a moment He withdrew from His Service, 
Creation itself would cease to be. 5 To be in Service with 
Him (seshatv a) is to be in tune with His will. And this is 
the highest privilege that any conscious being can aspire for. 
Service is not privileged if it is interested. It is privileged if 
it is of the disinterested kind that God’s Service to His 
(^reation, is ; such Service as is indicatedHn the Voice of God 


ia eva cha karmani. 3 

rids, Partha, there is nought lor m 

in Service I am ”. 4 c 


aught tor n& to gain ; yet ever in Service I am „ 

Service, with God, is a purposive impulse. So should it 
become with man; and then he is spiritual, and akin to the 
Great Spirit. Says Sri Krishna : 


eternal dependence of other Souls upon 
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This is the attainment of the Narayanic Consciousness, or 
the Cosmic Consciousness, or the Infinite Consciousness, or 
the Inclusive, Collective Consciousness, of which the voice of 
the Upanishat says : * 

i.e., “ He, the man (soul or entelechy) is designed for the Infinite ”, 

The highest mystic is of the type described in the Sri 
Bhagavata [III. 29. 13]:. 

Salokya-sarshti-samipya- 
Sarupy-aikalvam ily-ula 
. Diyamanam na gfihnanti 

His own Fellowship, His own Beauty, eve^Union 1 vfit^Himselh the^stfc 
would not lake them, but crave for Service 2 to Him”. 

Wordsworth saijg : . ' 

And in the light of Truth thy bondman let me live.-' 1 

The Mystic is the Predicate of God, the Subject— the 
Predicate which ’can never be dissociated from the Subject. 

As such servant, the ancient mystic Prahlada realised 
himself: 


Prayena deva-munayastv-avimukta-kama ttr 

Maunam charanti vijane paramartha-nishjhah 
N-aitan vihaya kripanan vimumuksha eko 

N*asya Tvad-anya-saranara bhramato’nupasye. 4 
i.e., “ Ordinarily, 0 God, (says Prahlada), the godlings, hermits, etc. 
who roam silent in silent woods, are not from their desires exempt. Selfish 
they are, and no helpers to helpless souls. Leaving these souls destitute, 
salvation for myself singly has no zest. Let me see them have it. I have 
no other prayer, my Man*Lion ” ! This is the Ideal of Service! 

1 Svetasvatara-Up., v. 9. Cp, with the modern metaphysical speculation 
about the relation between universal experience and the individual experi¬ 
ence. “The Divine Intelligence knows all that we as self-conscious beings 
have the possibility of knowing. God is all that map can become . . . .Uni- 

the immediate experience of the individual tie universal is operating.” 
(Pp. 118—9, Reign of Religion , etc., by Fadhakrishnan.) 

3 ‘ Spiritualistic Activism * of Eucken ? # 

3 Cp. * And when freedom and spontaneity reach th<ur climax in religion, 
the self no longer insists on its exclusive claim, and the whole being goes out 
together into the service whidh is perfect freedom \ [P. 271, Principle of 
Individuality and Value, by Dr, Bosanquet.]. * Jch dein \ 

* Bhagavata, vii. 9. 44. 

53 * 
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This is the high ideal of Service preached by Hinduism 
throughout the ages, and by Ramanuja, from the house-tops. 
It has been taken up by modern institutions in various fashions, 
the Servants of India Society, to wit, and the Theosophical 
Society..-! A protagonist of this latter body writes : 

" The goal of the Theosophical mystic is to be ‘ as a pen 
in the hand of God, through which His thought may flow, and 
find for itself an expression down here Instead of with¬ 
drawing from the world of sorrows, in which his brothers still 
live, the Master of the Wisdom becomes a living flame of fire, 
raying out upon the world the Divine Love which fills his 
heart.” 1 

The heart throbs and propels the blood. The blood-vessels 
without asking which side they go, to thp head upwards or to 
the feet downwards, simply, trustingly^ perform their 
functions, in the performance itself the fulfilment, not 
afterwards. 2 ' 

On the Ideal of Service, three authoritative pronounce¬ 
ments are here indited for the elucidation of tharrheme, 
discussedsin this paper: „ 

1. Every son of man comes into the world “ not to be 
ministered unto but to minister 

2. ‘ Mature religion shows a strenuous advance towards 
losing the self in service. The interests of the individual 
become inextricably bound up in those of society; he now 
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recognises himself as part of a larger spiritual world to which 
he is subject; and he finds life only by fitting into an eternal 
plan. He comes to feel himself in harmony with the spiritual 
life about, him, and responds to it with the feelings of faith, 
love, reverence and dependence. Self-interest becomes 
transformed into love of God.’ 1 

3. ‘ It is of the essence of the moral law to demand, how¬ 
ever, that whenever a new deed of service is possible, I 
should undertake to do it. But a new deed is possible when¬ 
ever my world is in a new situation. My moral tasks spring 
afresh into life whenever I seek to terminate it. To serve 
God is to create new opportunities for service. My human 
form of consciousness is indeed doubtless a transient incident 
of my immortal life. Not thus haltingly, not thus blindly and 
ignorantly, shall I always labour. But the service of the 
eternal is an essentially endless service. There can be no 
last moVal deed.’* 

‘ Self-sacrifice is no less primordial than self-preserva¬ 
tion/ ^tys Herbert Spencer. Altruism (in other words, Love) 
is a law of nature. 3 Love means Service. 

As finishing touches to this Section, it may be stated as a 
general equation, that the Ideal of Perfection (God) is 
comprised, of 

(a) Truth=Narayanic Consciousness (prototypal). 

(ft) Goodness or Wisdom=Ramaic Consciousness (arche¬ 
typal, I).* 

(c) Beauty or Love=KrishBaic Consciousness (arche¬ 
typal, II).* 
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To realise this Ideal Trinity, or Triune Ideal, the Dravidian 
mystics employed three modes of expression in their holy 
love—utterances, viz .; 

Tai-pecchu : (1) That of the Mother =(SMru£a-/ridna)= 

the Preceptory, 

Tozhi-pecchu: (2) That of the bAaid=(Updy-adhyavasaya)= 
the Pragmatic, 

Tan-pecchu : (3) That of the Bride (Self)=( Prapya-tvara)= 
the Paroxysmal. 

Just one specimen of each may serve as illustrative of 
these situations which depict the several moods (bh&vasTaaa- 
. ing in the soul—(all taken from St. Sathagopa). 

1. Mother-mood utterance of the God-Lover: 

Love for her Lord, open and stealthy 
Beseiges my girl—all bejewelled ! 

She swims in the tears of her tearful eyes 
Like fish in a tank, fluid-full. 

What might entail, this craving for thp Cowherd 

2. Maid-mood utterance: 

Spells this winter-time ? my mistress's tears *. 

Roll in floods and form the seas 

Or hath deluge come on earth 

When sky and sea in each other mingle ? 3 

3. Bride.-mood utterance: 

Rays waning, sinks the Sun, and Night spreads his sheet, 

Chill the breezes blow, touch as they do Sri Krishna’s Tulsi leaves. 
Parted from Him, my pain by these is poignant made, 

O Night 1 dost thou into dreary ages drag ? s 

To this comes the response from the Bridegroom (God): 

speed the car, charioteer, to meet my Spouse 
Before her fair flower fade,-and her bloom pale, 

Before she shrink and her bracelets slip, 

Where rills’ in pearly cascades drop, reminding the ' 
wreath thgt I wear .* 
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From the work called Tiru-vay-mozhi by St. Sathagopa, it 
has been shown that the St. characterised God as He who : 

Mayarv-ara madi-nalam arulinan [I. I. 1 ] 
i.e., • That God who dowered on me Wisdom and Love, or Wisdom and Joy ’. 

This was uttered five thousand years ago by a Saint actual¬ 
ly realising in his experience, the ancient Vedantic Verities. 
The same train of thought has been shown in the writings of 
Swedenborg the Mystic. And now comes a confirmation from 
the Scientific Quarters. For in the Epilogue, [p. 354—5 of 
F. W. H. Myer’s Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death,'] it is stated : v ' 

‘ Science, then, need be no longer fettered by the limit¬ 
ations of this planetary standpoint; nor ethics by the narrow 
experience of a single life. Evolution will no longer appear 
as a truncated process, an ever-arrested movement upon 
an unknown goal. Rather we may gain a glimpse of an 
ultimate incandescence where science and religion fuse in 
one; a cosmic evolution of Energy into Life, and of Life 
into Love, which is Joy. Love, which is Joy at once and 
Wisdom;—we can do no more than ring the changes on 
terms like these, whether we imagine the transfigurement and 
apotheosis of conquering souls, or the lower, but still 
sacred, destiny which may be some day possible for souls 
still tarrying here. We picture the perfected soul as the 
Buddha, the Saviour, the aurai simplicis ignem, dwelling 
on one or other aspect of that trinal conception of Wisdom, 
Love, and Joy. For souls not yet perfected but still held on 
earth, I have foretold a growth in holiness. By this I mean 
no unreal opposition or forced divorcement of sacred and 
secular, of flesh and spirit. Rather* I define holiness as the 
joy too !&h as yet for our enjoyment; the wisdom just 
beyond our learning; the rapture of love which we still 
strive to attain. Inevitably, as our link with other spirits 
strengthens, as the life of the organism pours more fully 
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through the individual cell, 1 we ‘shall feel love more ardent, 
wider wisdom, higher joy; perceiving that this organic unity 
of Soul, which forms the inward aspect of the telepathic law, 
is in itself the Order of the Cosmos, the Summation of Things. 
And such devotion may find its flower in no vain self-mar¬ 
tyrdom, no cloistered resignation, but rather in such pervading 
ecstasy as already the elect have known ; the Vision which 
dissolves for a moment the corporeal pri^itl-house ; “ the flight 
of the One to the One 

St. Sathagopa sang : ^ 

Not knowing ‘ I,’ I took the ‘ I ’ for Mine; ' ' 

But now know I, the ‘ I ’ is Thine. 2 „ 

In a short sketch of St. Sathagopa (=St. Nammazhvar) 
subjoined, what Dravidian mysticism is, becomes clear. 
“ ThafeAa (St. N.) had high emotional and mystical talents, 
there Can be no doubt, and such talents should have charac¬ 
terised his words and utterances with a gre,at eagerness and 
love. Some of his poems, couched in the language of human 
love, reveal beautiful depths of mystical passion and longing 
for which there are few parallels in any Indian vernacular. 
The study of Nammazhvar’s poems further suggests that he 
should have had a great and loving sense of Nature and Her 
beauty. The imagery in many of his poems of the ‘ Great 
Mountain,’ ’ The Shining Stars,’ ‘ The Pellucid Sea,’ ‘ The 
Broad White Waters,’ ‘ The Spreading Clouds’ attests the 
saint’s remarkable love and knowledge of Nature. With 
his native home situated on the banks of the Tambraparni, 
facing the ghauts on the one side'and the sea on the other, 
he should have daily imbibed of those great things of Nature ; 
and they should have Appeared to him, as to the mystical girl 

of his poems, as ‘ the form of Sridhara ’. Be his mode of life 
add its joys as they may, it remains that he is thfe first great 
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poet to voice forth the notions of a personal and loving religion, 
and the first to break Tamil to the uses of mystical and devout 
poetry. In course of time, a long race of poets, Vaishnavite 
and Saivite, arose, who carried Tamil poetry to greater heights 
of refinement and music, but none of them, it may be safely 
said, ever surpassed him in the intensity of his mystical emo¬ 
tion or sublimity of spiritual vision.” 1 

“Some idea of^he poetry of the various mystics, whom 
we have passed in review [viz., the Dravida Saints) may be 
gathered from the quotations from their poems already given. 
Ttifey cover a wide field, ranging from the simple plaintive 
songs of St. Tondaradippodi to the thought-laden odes of 
St. Nammazhvar, from the polished poems of St. Kulasekhara 
Azhvar to the mystical love-songs of St. Andal.” 2 ^ ^ 

Readers are invited to a perusal of my Lives of the 
Azhvars, the Divine Wisdom of the Dravida Saints, the Visishtad- 
vaitin,'the JAariin, and appreciations by Dr. J. N. Farquhar 
in his Primer of Hinduism and other miscellaneous notices, for 
additional knowledge of the ways of the Dravidiaa Myslics. 

The remarkable wisdom and intuition of the Dravida 
Saints, both of the Vaishnava and of the Saiva persuasion, is 
their supreme vision of God as at once Transcendent and 
Immanent; as Transcendent itrara), Absolute, as Immanent 
(antaryami ) Personal—the Friend. This God is to be realised 
in the heart, by devotion or impassioned love. How this 
Eastern thought is in modern thought validated by Western 
writers on Mysticism, may be judged by what a sober and 
deep thinker on the subject, A. E. Waite, writes : 

“The immanence without in the universe is like the 
immanence in the soul of man. They are one Divine Presence, 
but its objective realisation, compared with that of the Gqd 
who abides within us, is like a journey through some great 

1 Pp. 26-27, Nammizhvar (Natesan & Co. Pamphlets). 

2 P. 17, Ibid. 
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distance. We shall see at the proper time that the powers of 
the world about us communicate graces and glories through 
all the channels of our being, but we receive in proportion as 
we unveil the Presence within us, as a centre which com¬ 
municates indissolubly with whatsoever is divine in the 
universe. There is no other way of the guest, and so, as I 
may have occasion to say with the poet full often in these 
pages : “ That is best which lies the nearest.” 

“ The imagery of going and coming is, however, illusory 
on both sides of the alternative. There is no going to God, if 
God be within ; there is no coming of God to us, if God be 
within: it is entirely a question of realisation, and this is a 
work of consciousness. Now, the implicit of realisation is 
love. How do we seek the kingdom of God ? It is not by a 
journey through the blue distance. The search is love. The 
depths and heights of the knowledge of God are depths and 
heights of love. As regards love, it seems to'me'that a' defini¬ 
tion of it has not been found, because it is an absolute state in 
attainment and is therefore ineffable, or outside the circle of 
expression. We can approximate only.” ' 

Love is Bhakti, Kadal as St. Sathagopa says. His love for 
God, this saint says, is like the ocean, reducing even the Infinite 
God to the size of a hoof. In another place he says that his 
love of God swallows God up as a drop. Parasara Bhattarya 
says of the love of Lakshmi—the Goddess of Grace,—that it, 

Chulakita Bhagavad-vaisva-rupy-Inubhava. 4 
i.e,, ‘ God universal is made a drop in Her palm, to be qupffed 

One or two interesting points also may be noticed, in this 
Section. The number “ three,” as Evelyn Underhill tdlls us, 
plays an important pd’rt 'in religious history and mysticism. 
‘ Jhus Dionysius the Areopagite says in a celebrated passage : 
“ Threefold is the way to God. The first is the way to 
' Pp. 118—119, The Way of Divine Union. ' 
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purification, in which- the mind is inclined to learn true 
wisdom. The second is the way . of illumination, in which 
the mind by contemplation is kindled to the burning of love. 
The third is the way of union, in which the mind by under-' 
standing, reason and spirit is led up by God alone.”' Such 
other triads by Plotinus and others are cited. In the Eastern 
Bhakti Schools, the trinary of Bhakti, as Para-bhakti, Para- 
jhana, and Parama-bhakti are postulated . 5 The definition is 
thus given : 



‘ Sight of God, Union with God,3 and Fear of losing Him. 

Another matter worth mention is the interpretation of the 
Lila or Sport of God. This Vedantic symfcology has in various 
places been explained. The Lila or Rasa-Iila or Dance of 
Sd Krishna ’hast been dwelt upon copiously in the Section 
on 1 Art of Divine Love ’. The Dravida saints symbolise this 
as Natesa or the Dancing Lord ; and its interpretation is thus 
given : “ In the Night of Brahma, Nature is inert and cannot 
dance till Siva wills it: He rises from His stillness, and, 
dancing, sends through matter- pulsing waves of awakening 
sound 1 proceeding from the drum; then Nature also dances, 
appearing about Him as a Glory. Then in the fullness 
of time, still dancing, He destroys all Names and Forms by 
fire, and there is now rest. Thus Time and the Timeless are 
reconciled by the conception of phase-alternations extending 
over vast areas of space and great tracts of time. The orderly 
dance’ of the spheres, the perpetual movement of the atoms, 
evolution and involution, are ccnceptiohs that have at all times 


1 P. 11, Essentials of Mysticism . 

* Read Saranaiati-Gadya, by Ramanuja 

3 Cp.«the fivefold character oi^od-unic 
Sayujya, Sarshti. 

4 Cp. the Spanda of Indian Philosophy. 

5* 


(1) Salokya, Sariipya, Samipya, 
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occurred to men’s minds: but to represent them in the 
visible form of Nafarajan’s Dance is a unique and magnificent 
achievement of the Indians.” 1 
Cries St. Sathagopa : 



The sum of the utterances of the saints of the Dravida 
country goes to ratify the mystic consciousness in which the 
Immanent and the Transcendent aspects of God are realised 
as a blended experience. The West arrives at the same 
result. This will be seen from what A. E. Waite says : “ So 
long as we picture God as without and apart from ourselves 
who are leading the unawakened life of the normal world, I 
do not understand how there can be a real growth in Him. 
Moreover, the trua^knowledge of self is knowledge'of God, if 
He be within the self, and this is not identity but immanence, 
realised so deeply and vitally that it seems to, open a path into 
Divine Transcendence, for between these there is no dividing 
line and there is no barrier. The Divine Transcendence is God 
in so far as He is not realised within us and Divine Imman¬ 
ence is the one and same God in so far as we are awake in 
Him. So has it been said otherwhere in eastern teaching 
that the act of God transforms into His own likeness the 
mind which receives Him. (‘Brahma veda Brahma-iva 
bhavati.’ A. G.) I conclude therefore that—whether in the 
East or West—the commentaries of great masters on great 
facts of experience are expressed in terms which leave much 
to individual gifts of understanding, but that their true inter¬ 
pretation and harmony in peace of the holy light will not be 
in fine wanting—if only the gifts are present .” 2 The Divine 
Consciousness of the soul is a Divine Mode of Being. 
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The Vaishnava saints repeatedly draw attention, jmongst 
a number of relations which hold between God and souls, to 
the relation of souls as His rightful heirs, raja-putras, ‘ to the 
Estate of God. This finds a parallel in the Christian conception 
of ‘ son ’ ship. But from this conception the idea of Royalty 
is wanting which Vaishnavism supplies. Peter Sterry how¬ 
ever alights on this idea by calling this high estate as the 
“ race and royalty of the kingdom of God in the soul ”. 

The twofold main-stay of the Dravidian Mystics is 
‘ akinchanya’ and ‘ananya-gatitva’. This, avoiding techni¬ 
calities, means that the mystic has no other means but God, 
and that he has no other goal but God. This is a state of 
complete self-abnegation—the. ‘ naughtness ’. The last weeds 
in the garden of the Soul are thiswise uprooted. “ By this 
process the last roots of self-will, of ^lf-complacency, are 
grubbed up. As the ultra-violet rays of the solar spectrum 
kill off bacteria, so the negative idea of God kills off the 
hidden defects of the will and fits it for a fuller experience.” 2 

To such a soul—ripened soul ( aradha )—, Sri Krishna 
stands as the Atoner of all sins. If Christ is said to have 
atoned for men’s sins by the act of Crucifixion, Krishna had 
universally declared once for all. that for all souls, wherever 
they may be lodged, not on the earth merely (‘ loka-tray- 
opakaraya,’ it is written). He stood as the Atonement: 



for, ‘ I am the Sovereign, and thou, 0 Soul, art the Crown- 
Prince, .the Heir-Apparent, to the eternal riches of the 
Spiritual Kingdom ’. The incarnations of God—of Vishnu— 
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, are demonstrations or revelations of the Love of God. The 
subject of mysticism is concerned solely with this aspect of God. 
Hence prominence had to be given to the Dravida mystic of 
the Vishnu-persuasion. There is on the other hand a vast 
literature of the Siva-persuasion, which, except ia the name 
Siva, is of type similar to the Vishnu. As all religion begins 
with fear and ends in love, the Saivic has come to be allied 
with the former and the Vaishnavic with the latter, the per¬ 
sonal characteristics claimed by these deities partaking of such 
division, as between fear and love. Also in the Rig-Veda, the 
name Siva is associated with the phallic symbol and worship, 
‘ Sisna-devah,’ 1 which is alien to the feelings and religious 
sense of the Vaishnavas. - But the emotional outpourings of 
such Saiva saints as Manikkavachakar and others are worthy 
of acquaintance by* all mystic students. 2 Did we attempt 
quotations from this, we would be carried much beyond the 
modest limits set down for our thesis. Again', the rfiotif of 
this thesis being the Gospel of Love, Bliss and Beauty, 
Krishna the complete Incarnation of these typical aspects of 
the Deity ( Purn-avatara ) necessarily occupies much of its 
reflections. What matters to us now is not the names, but 
the principles involved under such names. §ivam literally 
means Good,' and answers Vedically to the ideal of Plato’s 
Good. To Dravidian mystics of both denominations, God is 
personal and homely. Their creed is that ‘ God cares for 
every one of us individually, that He knows Jane Smith by 
name, and what she is earning a week, and how much of it 
she devotes to keeping her poor paralysed old mother ’. s Hence 
jthe immanent God as the Inner-Ruler—the ANTAR-YAMlN. 
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This view of the closest intimacy of God is the salient 
Vedantic feature of the Dravidian sages and saints, whose 
famous exponent Ramanuja came to be in his times. In the 
modern days, when India has had the impact of Western 
Science and Philosophy, and when Christianity and Muham¬ 
madanism had further drawn men’s minds from the abstruse, 
abstract and absolute ways of thinking of the Godhead to the 
exclusion of its opposite pole of concrete positive character, 
in contrast with the negative, Brahmos on Bengal side fell to 
theistic ways of thought, and we have to-day a Brahmo leader 
of eminence and distinction, speaking as if he were-a follower 
of Ramanuja and the Dravida savants, witnessing to the 
personal and homely character of the Deity, a Deity who 
meticulously concerns Himself with the welfare of man. This 
Brahmo leader is no other than Mr. Sitanath(a) Tatvabhu- 
shan(a), who writes thus : “ God’s love to man seems at first 
sight to be only general. It seems, on a superficial view, 
that he takes care of man only in a general way and that 
every man individually is not the object of his love. But on a 
somewhat closer view a speciality is found underlying this 
. generality. When we contemplate somewhat deeply the love 
of God, it is found that as He exists as the life of every soul, 
as the Inner Ruler and Searcher of every heart, so He is the 
Father, Mother, Friend, Teacher, Guide, Saviour, and Lord of 
every person. ' Every human heart has a deep and sweet 
relation with Him, and this relation is becoming gradually 
deeper and sweeter ”. 1 This may remind our readers of our 
Section on ‘ Divine Relations,’ and where Sri Krishna’s ‘ Pit- 
aham asya jagato, etc.,’ have all been ^nlisted for our exposi¬ 
tion. 2 The underlying idea of all intuitionists of the Brahmo 
of Bergson or other persuasion is to our mind the antaryamib 
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principle, so insistently chanted upon by the Vedic mystics. 
It is the immediacy of the Self. 1 

Mysticism is intuition in actual experimentation 
( anubhava ), with reference to God, the Indweller in Nature 
and in Man, or Indweller in matter (‘ yah prithivyam tishfhan,’ 
Br.-Ut>.), and in mind (‘ ya atmani tishthan,* Br.-Up.). And the 
Dravidian mystics bear strong witness to this universal 
experience of the human soul hungering after its Prototype, its 
Ground of existence. All mystics speak, for realising this 
Substratum of all existence, to : 



Maeterlinck, in his La Sagesse et la Destinee, says that 
“ there is the silent star within us, ourselves , the breath of 
the Infinite which reigns supreme, that can meet destiny and 
turn it into good Thus we have the Lights, and the Suns 
and the Stars dwelling in us. But the Dravidian Saints have 
this In-Dweller (the antaryamin) as their Love,’ and their 
experiences are such as those of St. Thomas Aquinas: “ I 
have to-day seen things which make all that I have written 
of no importance.” 1 Hence : 



1 The * Inner Lfight ’ of the Society of Friends* 
h Quoted p. 19, The Vision, by Mrs. H. Synge. 

3 ‘ Love is the bond between heaven and earth ’ (Plato's Symposium ). 
1 p. 14, Vdhan, February, 1917. 
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Some concluding remarks, having an international bearing 
on the question of mysticism, may be of use now. All mysticism 
is grounded upon the unity of Divinity. Its outlook is mono¬ 
theistic. Hence between the Vaisbnava and the Saiva divi¬ 
sions of Dravidian Mysticism, there is not a ditheistic sugges¬ 
tion as the names Vishnu and Siva would seemingly lead 
students to believe. That there is no diarchy but monarchy 
in the Universe, is the unanimous verdict of both the factions. 
Hence the Taittiriya Upanishat, a common authority for both, 
welds the ideas conveyed by the different expressions into an 
identity, viz., 

Sivas cha Narayanah 

where the term Narayana is a major term, involving the 
highest generalisation of the idea of Diyinity that the human 
mind could conceive. Reverting for one moment to the three 
typical aspects of Divinity conveyed by the terms Truth, 
Goodne’ss and- Beauty (Sac-chid-ananda), the term Siva is 
connotative of the aspect of Goodness; whereas the term 
Nardyana (Vishnu) carries the implication of all the three 
aspects. Hence Sivam is in the heart of Vishnu. 1 Tradr 
.tionally Siva is mentioned as the archetypical Bhagavata (i.e., 

‘ Sivam parama-bhagavatam ’); and he in his principal Holy 
Seat of Benares, imparts to his devotees the Rama-Taraka 
Mantra (or the Mantra of Rama, one of Vishnu’s great Incar¬ 
nations). So, a student can read between the lines of any 
mystic book but a single idea and experience, to whichever Dra¬ 
vidian division that book may belong. The Mystic treatise on 
God-love, the Narada Sutras in its 84th Sutra, gives the 
tradition that by the command of Siva, Narada declared the 
message of Love, borne testimony to by an apostolic hierarch^, 
from Kumara down, mentioned in Sutra 83." But pass beyond 

' As a creed, |aivism prefers'the austere to the aesthetic ; Vaishnavism 

! See Narada Bhakti-Sulras, translated by E, T. Sturdy. 
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word-symbols to the ideas emblematised, mysticism is at once 
discerned in its oecumenical character. 

Here it must be mentioned that the one Englishman (who 
belongs to the body of the Y.M.C.A.) who put his heart into 
the Dravidian world of love and thought, is, within my know¬ 
ledge, Dr. J. N. Farquhar, D. Lift. He had in fact become so 
impressed with the utterances of the Dravidian Saints that 
he was for making a contribution of them to the world, by 
forming a syndicate, in consultation with Prof. A. A. Mac- 
donell, for a systematic -publication. But the European War 
of 1914—1918 intervened and frustrated the patriotic scheme 
for the time being. However, the Y.M.C.A. has in its 
Heritage of India series, 2 volumes, each devoted to the 
Hymns of the Saiva Saints, and the Vaishnava Saints (the 
Azhvars) respectively. When Messrs. Rabindranath Tagore 
and C. F. Andrews visited Mysore in January, 1919,1 brought to 
their notice the vast stores of mystic lore Tying burie'd in the' 
Dravida Realm, waiting for earnest students to explore the 
rich mines. Tagore’s scheme of an international University 
in Bolepur, it is hoped, will not miss this great region in India, 
hardly as yet fully explored and cognised by the Northern 
Aryan half of the Indian Peninsula. 

In passing, the notice of the Vedic student is directed 
to the comparative complexions of the two great divisions of 
the Dravidian as well as the Aryan world, viz., Saivaism 
and Vaishnavism, discussed in the Brahma-Sutra sections 
(adhikaranas) led by: ‘ Patyur-asamanjas syat ’ (II. 2. 36), 
and ‘ Utapatty-asambhavat (II. 2. 40),’ respectively; and all 
the commentators from Sankara onwards proclaiming them¬ 
selves in favour of tke latter system as more excellent, pure, 
ancient and more in consonance with Veda, in theory and 
practice, and possessed of features where a divine-love mystic 
finds pabulum for his love which aims at the ideal of Beauty. 

i See Sankara’s Commentary on Narayana. 
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We would .also invite the attention of Sir John Woodroffe, 
who has done yeoman service to the former cult, now to take 
a plunge into the fair fields and fresh pastures of the latter 
—the Bhagavata school as it is known; and for which 
Dr. O. Schrader has led the van by his erudite English Intro¬ 
duction to the- Ahirbudhnya-Samhita. Also our own thesis on 
the Bhagavata system, or Bhagavat-sastra, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for October, 1911, may 
be usefully referred to. 

God-Love-saintship, both the Vaishnava and the Saiva 
divisions of the Aryo-Dravidian civilisation of India, equally 
share; and ecstatic experiences chronicled of them are of the 
highest order. As cults, Saivaism drifted towards Sakta 
practices, while Vaishnavism. comparatively kept itself on 
‘Satvic’ lines; in other words Immune from vamacharic 
practices of the Tantras ; 1 The ideal of God, however, to both 
the derrominart,ions, is Ananda, having thus common origins in 
the Veda. Anandam is Sivam, for Sivam literally means it. 
Hence we could equate thus: Anandam Brahma (eti]=Sivam= 
Anandam=Sivas cha Narayanah. 2 . If: with this be coupled 
‘ God is Love,’ we have mysticism in its universal presentation. 
One of the great Saiva saints, Tiru-Mular, sang thus : 

The ignorant say that Love and God are different; 

None know that Love and God are the same. 

. When they know that Love and God are the same, 

They rest in God’s Love. (Siddhiar, xii. 2.J 

And further he sang: 

• They have no love for God who have no love for mankind (Ibid.). 

In Vaishnava terminology, these would be respectively 
Bhagavac-cheshatva and Bhagavata-seshaiva. 


Kapalik-adhamaih,’ et 


jmplaint o 




1.37: 
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As to Divine ecstatic experience, here is one that is chroni¬ 
cled of Manikya-vachakar, in his Tiru-vachakam [IV. Tiru-v- 
akaval. P. 35, G. U. Pope’s Translation]: 



So flows the mighty stream of Dravidian Mysticism, which 
unanimously voices forth that “ there is only one caste, and 
there is only one God ” [Tiru-mular), and the following aspir¬ 
ation was uttered by Pattakiriar, a thousand years ago: 

Unbroken by the tyranny of caste, 

Which Kapila in early days withstood 

And taught that men once were in times now past ? 


Indians, though professing sacerdotal caste, have never 
quarrelled and felled each other. But the so-known no-caste 
white-men of the West hashing each other among themselves, 
are yet to-day caste-riding the brown races of the East, and 
Africa !! Let now, the cosmopolitan cry of the mystics, as we 
have demonstrated in our thesis, reach the throne of God who 
is Love, and set the crooked hearts of men straight! Signs 
are not wanting of India’s noble sons vindicating the greatness 
of the East to the Western lands. India’s greatest mission is 
to-day her spiritual message of peace to the whole world- 
mysticism in actu. 1 
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“ In the meantime,” says J. Estlin Carpenter, “ Hindu 
scholars are actively at work. They are studying their 
historic monuments, editing their texts, reinterpreting their 
philosophies, tracing the evolution and significance of their 
art. It is for us as fellow-citizens of the same Empire, 
charged with grave responsibilities for the welfare of so vast 
and varied a population, to strive to understand the modes of 
religious thought and the'types of personal and social right¬ 
eousness which India has cherished for three thousand years. 
They are enshrined in her literature and planted deep in the 
common heart. Only in genuine respect and sympathy for 
them, and in mutual comprehension between East and West, 
can the ideals of liberty which we are pledged to realise be 
securely and adequately fulfilled.” 1 Thus then the earth- 
consciousness is opening to new humanitarian visions. Fired 
by sentiments such as these, breathed by Dr. Carpenter, there 
are large-hearted' English, German, American, 2 French, Irish 
and other people, through whose instrumentality a millennium 
seems to be in sight, and a Messiah is also expected as the 
Theosophists tell us. 3 
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The same writer Dr. Carpenter [op. cit.) has written the 
Lecture VIII on Hinduism and Islam—a fine survey of the 
topic—in which Kabir (who is spiritually descended from 
Ramananda, and Ramananda is from Ramanuja, who is said 
to be Christ born again !), Nanak, Akbar, etc., are shown as 
links between the Hindu and the Moslem conceptions of God, 
Love, and mystic visions. We now therefore naturally step 
into our next Section : ‘ Persian Mysticism ’ and its affinity 
with Vedanta, but not before recording a valuable opinion 
by Sir Charles Eliot (in his Hindaisrd and Buddhism, Vol. II, 
Pp. 217—218) who speaking of the Vaishnava and Saiva aspects 
of Dra vidian Divinity ; writes : 

*’ In no literature with which I am acquainted has the in¬ 
dividual religious life—its struggles and dejection, its hopes 
and fears, its confidence and its triumph—received a delinea¬ 
tion more frank and more profound.” And he explodes the 
theory which is very dear to the vested ‘ interests ' of the 
Christian Missionary, that anything touching on such senti¬ 
ments as above depicted, must have been copied by the Indians 
from Christianity ; for he says : 

“ The first perusal of these poems impresses on the reader 
their resemblance to Christian literature. They seem to be a 
tropical version of Hymns Ancient and Modern and ascribe 
to the deity and his worshipper^ precisely those sentiments 
which missionaries tell us are wanting among pagans—fatherly 
love, yearning devotion and the bliss of assured salvation. It 
is not surprising if many have seen in this tone the result of 
Christian influence. p Yet I do not think that the hypothesis is 
probable. For striking as is the likeness, the contrast is often 
equally striking.” ' 

The essence of this Section XI, is contained in the 
iCathopanishat ■■ 1.11, yhere verse 17 runs thus : 

So’dhvanatl param Spnoti 
Tad Vishpoti paramam padam. 
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Place’ 


"He reaches the end of his journey which is Vishnu’s Highest 
(Vishnu=All-pevvader, or omnipresent Spirit.) 


On which Sri Sankara comments thus : 


Vaishpavasya parama-padasya duravagamatvam' uktva tad avagam- 
arthara, Yogam darsayati. [Brahma-Sutra: 1,4.1, * anumanikam ’ etc.] 

i.e., ‘ It is extremely difficult to attain to the highest state, the Vaishpava 
or that which pertains to Vishnu. He who wishes for it must embark on 
Yoga, aa outlined in the said Upanishat ( passim ) \ 


Narayanic Consciousness—meaning the identity of the 
within and the without —is thus the ideal of the Dravidian 
Mystics.! * 


} Useful references : Serpent Bower [Pp. 101,433], by Sir J. Woodroffe ; 
Gherando Samhita, V. 82 ; VII. 3: Whence, How and Whiih$r [P. 476], 
by A. Besant: *... the great Presence shall repose on the many-headed 
serpent of Time.’-- Sesha-sayim Maha-Vishnu-Narayana, wilh Sri^ Grace. 



' SECTION XII 

VEDANTA AND PERSIAN MYSTICISM 

‘THE thought which has been described as mystical has its 
roots in the East,” i.e., in the Upanishads, which are hence 
called Rahasyas or Secrets. 

We have made casual references to Sufism or Persian 
Mysticism in previous pages, and this is closely related 
to these Secrets discussed in the Vedanta. 2 A bare 
outline alone on the subject—no exhaustive treatment 
being possible within the assigned limits of the present 
discourse—may here be attempted. This treatment how¬ 
ever may be premised by a fundamental fact. This is the 
statement made by Dara Shikoh, the brother of Aurangzeb, 
the Emperor, in the preface to his Persian translation of the 
fifty Upanishads. It runs thus : “ A passage of our Mahomad’s 
Koran says ‘ The meaning of this book is hid in another.’ 
The other book thus referred to as containing the Koran’s 
hidden meaning, I believe to, be this book of Upanishads.” 

Mysticism is the experience of God, the immediacy 
and reality of God in us and of God as known to us in 
and through Sri Krishna. Sri Krishna.. and his Persian 
character has already been shown in Section VIII. Union 
between Souls and God is ° the Objective or goal of all 


1 See p. 15, Mysticism in English Literature , by C. F. E. Spurgeon. 
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Mysticism, whether of the Vedanta or of the Sufi. Absolute 
Vedanta would go to the length of establishing identity 
between Soul and God ; and Ramanuja would interpret this 
Absolutism qualifiedly as that of a Unity containing within 
itself elements of Duality standing in samavaya 1 relationship, 
which religiously interpreted assumes the six-fold relations of 
.iAnanyaseshatva, etc., for which see Section XI, ‘Dravidian 
Mysticism And mystically interpreted, every relation as¬ 
sumes the ultimate value of love ; and love-language such as the 
world can understand is adopted. In Indian systems, it might 
have been inferred by this time that philosophy, religion and 
mysticism are not water-tight compartments, as they have be¬ 
come in the West, but constitute together a concordant complex. 
Max Muller’s remarks elucidate this point clearly. “ Speaking 
for myself,” he says, “ I am bound to say that I have felt an 
acquaintance with the general spirit of Indian philosophy as a 
blessing, from, my very youth, being strengthened by it against 
all the antinomies of being and thinking, and nerved in all the 
encounters with the scepticism and materialism of our own 
ephemeral philosophy. It is easy, no doubt, to discover 
blemishes in the form and style of Indian philosophy, I mean 
chiefly the Vedanta, and to cite expressions which at first 
sight seem absurd. But there are such blemishes and such 
absurdities in all philosophies, even in the most modern. 2 
Many people have smiled at the Platonic ideas, at the atoms 
of Democritus, or at the location of the Soul in the pineal gland 
or in certain parts of the brain ; yet all this belongs to the 
history of philosophy, arid had its right place in it at the right 
time. ' What the historian of philosophy has to do is first of 


1 Co-inherent, like substance and attribute. * 
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all to try to understand the thoughts 1 of great philosophers, 
then to winnow what is permanent from what is temporary, 
and to discover, if possible, the vein of gold that runs through 
the quartz, to keep the gold, and to sweep away the rubbish. 
Why not do the same for Indian Philosophy ? Why not try 
to bring it near to us, however far removed from it we may 
seem at first sight. In all other countries philosophy has 
railed at religion and religion has railed at philosophy. In 
India alone the two have always worked together harmoni¬ 
ously, religion deriving its freedom from philosophy, 
philosophy gaining its spirituality from religion. Is not 
that something to make us think, and to remind us of the 
oft-repeated words of Terence ,-Humani nihil a me alienum 
puto ? 1 A rich kernel is often covered by a rough skin, 
and true wisdom may be hiding where we least expect it.” 2 
And in India, not only philosophy and religion, but mysticism 
along with them form a harmonious Trinity, gs might have 
been realised throughout this dissertation. 

Returning to Mysticism, which has fq£jtt s ultimate view 
the Union with God, the question of the disappearance or 
persistence of the integrity of the Soul in the Union with 
God, is a bone of contention amongst philosophers. The 
lotfe-mystics however have their own way of solving this 
mystery. In the erotics of Divine Love, arises a question 
about the joy in Union or^oy in Separation ? The lover is 
pining over his lady-love who is for the occasion separated 
from him, and he muses thus : 
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Another illustration brings out this point beautifully 
in a somewhat different manner. The incident or situation 
figured out is that of Queen Sita sauntering love-lorn in 
garden-grounds with her confidante, and pouring before her 
her inmost musings on her husband Sri Rama. The outpouring 
iuns thus : 

Trast*aham sakhi! bhringa-kitaka-nayam samvikshya, Site ! katham 
$ri-Ram-arpita-chUta-vrittir adhuna Ramo bhavishya-my aham. 

Kim teria prabhuna samara na-hi-ratis tadatmya siddheh kutah 

i.e M “Friend,” SUa says', “I fearingly contemplate on the grub meta-. 
roorphosing into the butterfly.” Why ? asks the maid. “ Because,” says 
$ita, “I may likewise bv constant brooding over Rama turn into Rama.” 
What harm, asks the maid, if thou an_d Rama become one ? Sita: “Then 

himself?” n< “ Fear* no*?” says^he^aid, ^Tor Rama, similarly sifted like 
thyself, shall have, by constant brooding over thee, become Sita.” 

And this exchange of personality may go on for 
eternity; and the enjoyment between dualities in unity- 
is assured. Hence as long as the mystic is having his 
Divine Joy ih fiternity assured, the metaphysical question 
of the duality disappearing or persisting in unity, does not 
concern him. if^Siay trouble the philosopher, not him. 

It is not our purpose to deal with Vedantic and Sufistic 
Mysticism exhaustively; and v show their agreements and 
differences. To bring the theme to a close, the best that 
has been summarised on the subject by Max Muller will here 
be presented, with my annotations ; and that best contains 
the pith of the subject-matter on hand. He writes : 

' “ We know of the close contact between India and Persia 
at all times, and it cannot.be denied that the temperament and 
the culture of Persia lent itself far more naturally to the 
fervour of this religious poetry (i.e., Sufiism) than the stern 
character of Mahommed and his immediate followers. Still, 

’ Cp. with the verses : , 

Man : Bibhemi sakhi! sam-vikshya i*ramari-bhuta kitakam 
Tvad-dhyanad-agate.'stfcllve maya-sakam kathnm rafih. 
lady: Mabhaishis sakhi! snm-vikhya bhramari-bhula kitakam 


56. 
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we cannot treat Sufiism 1 as genealogically descended from 
Ved&ntisnv because Vedantism goes far beyond the point 
reached by Sufiism, and has a far broader metaphysical 
foundation than the religious poetry of Persia. Sufiism is 
satisfied with an approach of the Soul to Gbd, or with a 
loving union of the two, but it has not reached the point 
from which the nature of God and Soul is seen to be one 
and the same. In the language of the Vedanta, at least 
in its final development, we can hardly speak any longer 
of a relation between the Soul and the Supreme Being,’ 
or of an approach of the Soul to, or of a union of the Soul with, 
God. The two are one as soon as their original and eternal 
oneness of Nature has been recognised. * With the Sufis, on 
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the contrary, the subject, the human Soul, and the object, the 
Divine Spirit, however close their union, remain always dis¬ 
tinct, though related beings. 1 There are occasional expres¬ 
sions which come very near to the Vedanta similes, 2 such as 
that of the drop of water being lost in the ocean. Still, even 
these expressions admit of explanation; for we are told that 
the drop of water is not lost or annihilated, it is only received, 
and the Persian poet when he speaks of the Soul being lost in 
God need not have meant more than our own poet when 
he speaks of our losing ourselves in the Ocean of God’s 
love.” 3 

As to the poetic language of Sufiism, Max Muller writes : 
“ When we read some of the Sufi enraptured poetry, we must 
remember that the Sufi poets use a number of expressions 
which have a recognised meaning in their language, Thus 
sleep signifies meditation ; 1 perfume, hope of divine favour, 5 
Sales are illa'pseS of grace ; 6 kisses and embraces, the raptures 
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of piety. 1 Idolators are not infidels, but really men of the 
pure faith, 5 . . . Wine is forbidden by Mahommed, but with 
the Sufi, wine means Spiritual knowledge,' 1 ... Beauty is the 
perfection of Deity ; * tresses are the expansion of his glory, 5 
the lips ° of the beloved mean the inscrutable mysteries of 
His essence ; the down on the cheeks stands for the world of 
spirits ; 7 a black mote " for the point of indivisible unity 
And “ wine certainly means Sharab-an-Tahura, the pure wine 
of the Moslem scriptures.” 
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If it be allowed—but it is not—to expatiate on this subject, 
copious literature is available of Hafiz, Saadi, Omar Khayyam, 
Jalal-ud-din Rumi, Jami, Nisami, etc., etc.' Professor Edward 
Byles Cowell the Great Orientalist of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century in his article in Fraser’s Magazine in 
September, 1851, on “Hafiz” the Great Sufi Philosopher, ex¬ 
plained in this article what Sufi philosophy as a system was : 
“ Sufiism is a form of that Pantheism which has been native to 
the dreamy East from the earliest times of Gentile history.”' 
But the purer creed of Muhammadanism, as compared with 
idolatry, has exercised a most beneficial influence on its 
development; and though we would not conceal its many 
errors, much of the language of the Sufi writers, if modified in 
its Pantheism, may be paralleled in St. Augustine or St. Ber¬ 
nard, and easily adapted to express the true hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of the Christian. The world, say the Sufis, and the 
things* of thb. world are not what they seem ; our life here is a 
fall and a ruin ; for the soul has once been absorbed in God, 
and only in re-absorption can one hope to find rest. All its 
higher aspirations here, as it vaguely expresses them in 
heroism, poetry, or music, are unconscious yearnings after its 
better home; and in the odes of Sufiism, these unconscious 
feelings and dumb longings are supposed to find their utterance. 
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Human speech is weak and imperfect, and can only express 
these deeper emotions by images drawn from the sensuous and 
temporal. Hence arises the two classes of Sufi metaphors, 
those drawn from wine and those from love. Thus in some 
odes, wine is the love of God, and inebriety ' represents 
religious ardour and abstraction from earthly thoughts; in 
others, which apparently express the joys and sorrows of an 
earthly passion, the beloved object in reality means the Deity; 
and all the woes of separation and hopes for reunion with 
which they are filled, shadow forth the soul’s spiritual exile, and 
its longings for the hour of reabsorption into the Divine Nature. 

The Occult Review, on The Mystics of Islam, by R. A. 
Nicholson says : “ The prevalent idea with regard to Sufiism, 
that it is an erotic form of religion, unworthy of serious atten¬ 
tion, is due to lack of intimate knowledge of the subject.’’ 

One interesting metaphysical consideration is of value 
here. If the Absolutist Vedantic position that'union with God 
means self-loss (self-forgetfulness—‘ n’opajanam smaran'),ot, 
which is the same thing as the equivalent that the Soul is 
identical with God, there is the countervailing Vedantic truth 
that God cannot remain in his solitude: 

Sa ekaki na ramate. 1 


1 Brihad.-Up., III. 4. 3. F. Hadland Davis writes, pp. 24—25 of the Persian 
Mystics, thus ; 

" It may be questioned that if the earthly object of Love was a mere 
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And he therefore chooses to divide himself into twain 
(=duality) as male and female : 

Tavan asa yalha stri-pumamsau 
Sa mithunam utpadayate. 5 

And the Sufi has his ideal satisfied by this rhythmic Vedantic 
process, called the Sports of God—Lila 2 in the language of 
Love. And God-joy is the one fact which has been demon¬ 
strated. And so is God-joy a verity even to the Vedantic- 
identicist, forasmuch as the ideal of Ananda is never denied 
by him even in this identicist situation. Hence to the Mystic, 5 
whether of the Vedantic or of the Persian type, the metaphysic 
hair-splittings of identities or differences, do not affect in the 
least the zest of his joy with God. And thus is the impasse 
between the two parties relieved. 4 

Walt Whitman, the American Mystic, sings '• 

Ever the dim beginning, 

Ever the growth, the rounding o£ the Circle, 

* Ever«the*summit and the merge at last (to surely start again), 
Eidolons! EidolonsI s 

} Prasn’op., I. 4. Note that the centroscme divides itself into two, and 
operates on the chromosome. If God is Beauty, till it is so realised by del’gM, 
it is as good- as non-est. Dichotomy begets delight and delight cognises 
beauty. 

2 It may be noted that in this Vedantic idea of Sport there is room for 
many varieties of philosophy, whether it be of the instinctive, of the intellect¬ 
ual, or of the intuitional, type, or of the Science’s “ dance of the atoms In a 
long note on * Brahman,’ in Sec., Part II, * Values for Mysticism/ a hint was 
given as to the kinship of the idea of Brahman and with the idea of Lila or 
Sport. Here is a meaning to the latter idea : “ According to Gautier, the 
psychic improvisation which has created the spectacle of the world has, as it 
were sworn 'never to recognise itself beneath the marks it has assumed, in 
order to retain the joy of an unending play of the unforeseen’ ” [P. 66, The 
World of Dreams, by H. Ellis]. Consider this train of thought with Sri 
Krishna’s utterance : “ Na tvam vettha Parantapa ! ” [Bh.-Gita, iv. 5.] 

Sri Krishna disposes o! this question between the mystics, Himself 
their Master, thus: ntvasishyasi Mayyeva {Bh.-Giia, xii. 8), i.e., “ Ye shall 
live in me > 

« In Hegelian phraseology, “ the self separates itself to return to itself 
5 Page 4, Leaves of Grass (Everyman’s Library). “ Again, if the e^d of 
evolution is once reached, we will have to imagine a cycle of evolutions 
somehow brough* into being by\Gcd. When once becoming reaches being, 
what happens next? Mr. Fawcett, the Author of The World as Imagination, 
holds that the experiment will be repeated by God (P. 377, Reign of Religion, 
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The Sufi Saint Al-Ghazzali says that ' the transport which one 
attains by the method of the Sufis is like an immediate per¬ 
ception, as if one touched the objects with one’s hand \ 

M. Darlu whilst addressing before the French Philosophi¬ 
cal Society in January, 1906, said: “The history of mysticism 
is of the greatest interest; apart from the fact that it forms 
a notable portion of the history of thought, it makes us 
reflect upon our inner aspirations, or it may be upon our 
spiritual poverty.” What then can be the definition of 
Mysticism after the fore-going study ? It is the application 
of the faculty of introspective imagination to the Science 
and Art of God, resulting in standard joy. What is the 
Science of God, but to know Him in all His totality, abstract 
and concrete ? What is the Art of God, but to embark 
absolutely on His loving service, eternal ? The former is the 
‘ Bhashya,’ and the latter is the ‘ Bhagavad-vishaya,’ accord¬ 
ing to the phraseology of the School of Ramanuja. < Both 
together give us rational or philosophical Mysticism.' 


etc., by S. Radhakrishnan). Compare “ Dhata yatha-purvam akalpayat ” 
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If Mysticism is the quest of God, is it a striving peculiar 
to the human kingdom ? An emphatic no. Parallel with 
the truth of the metaphysic—of God dwelling in the infini¬ 
tesimal' as in the Infinite—is the Mystic truth that the 
quest of God is intrinsic to all Nature a from the very begin¬ 
nings of the pulsations of life to its climax and culmination 
everywhere.' Hence every soul {entelech'y) is a spiritual note 
in the gamut of God. * 

The first unicellular stirring cannot be accounted for 
otherwise than by the Joy of Existence feeling forth, (appeti- 
tiousj by its initial antenns, to ultimate summits, which, have 
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no limits, of the Joy of Experience. The stirrings were never 
but for the promptings of inherent Joy—Ananda. Every 
particle of Being is necessarily subject to the never-ceasing 
throbbings of the Universal Joy Oceanic, which encompasses 
it. (“ Realms where the air we breathe is' love.”) The 
osmosis of the Ocean is impossible to be resisted by the Drop. 
Every speck is infiltrate with the Universal. So in the glo- 1 
bule, as in the globe. 

The scriptures therefore vociferate : 


If such be the mystery of Existence, and the Marvel of 
Experience, when then in time, where then in space, and 
what for, wherefore, is there place for Death ? Hence the 
Mystics construe Death to be their mors janua vitae, and look 
upon it as their most welcome guest: 

Kpta-krityilh ^pratikshante 


Consider the Master of Mystics’ (Sri Krishna’s) utterance; 


There is thus no death to the Mystic, and to him— 
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And God to the Mystic is his “ Inner Ruler," or Antaryamin, 
and this Antaryamin is Deathless. Hence the Upanishadic 
chorus: 

Esha te atma antaryamy-amfitah.l 

Thus the verdict of the Mystics of all nations is Anacreon¬ 
tic, the opposite pole of Buddhism; but the latter has also 
been shown to merge into Optimism, unconscious neverthe¬ 
less to its own gloomy outlook on life . 2 

In his “ Tongue of the Secret,” Hafiz, the Persian Mystic, 
refers to the ancient Mazdayasnian Mystic Zoroaster, thus : 



Though Hafiz and others were Moslems, their utterances, 
which may be subsumed under Persian Mysticism, were greatly 
inspirations ,of the Zoroastrian Persia. Hence when Persian 
Mysticism is'illustrated from the Persianised Moslems, it may 
be taken to be the genuine Mysticism of Persia, voiced forth 
by Moslem converts to it—and of course converts to Vedan- 
tism through the Persian channel. 
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A letter' from the Venerable Dastur Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, Shamsh-ul-Ulama, informs that there is not much of 
Mysticism as such in the Mazdayasnian books; and it depends 
so much upon how one takes the wide word Mysticism to 
mean ; and that such prayers as 

O God, we may see thee through best piety, 
through excellent piety, we come near Thee, we 
come into perpetual friendship with Thee 

betoken a kind of Mysticism, but from the expressions of the 
typical Sufi Hafiz, it is clear that in Persian Mysticism 
Mazdayasnian Mysticism is involved; and this of course 
fraternises ethnologically with Vedantic Mysticism.' 

Here now is a song of the Soul to God, by a Persian Sufi 
poet, aspiring for union with God : 

Past and future are what veil God from our sight, 

Burn up both of the® with fire ! How long 

The Sufis teach that there are four stages, Haqiqat, 
Tariqat, Sheriyat, Marifat, by which divine beatitude is reach¬ 
ed, when “ his -corporeal veil will be removed, and his 
emancipated Soul will mix again with the glorious essence 
from which it had been separated, not divided 

. .'Letter of 20-3-1921 to Mr, J. E. Saklatwalla, Bombay. Cp. God tells 
Abraham : 



But read Ch, xxxiv, * Mystics and Mysticism,’ in Zoroastrian Theology 
by M. N. Dhalla, Ph. D. 
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It is recorded of Mansur Helaj, a well-known mystic, that 
he had arrived at the final stage of absorption or Union with 
the Deity, and declaring “ I am the Truth ” (like Prahlada), 
“ took up a position between the earth and the sky, defying 
the laws of gravity 

Mens sana in cor pore s ano, is said to be the guiding 
principle of the Sufis, whose moral philosophy is founded to a 
great extent on the teachings of Plato and Aristotle. 

The Sufis lay their heads on God’s bosom, and God lays 
his head on theirs. Sri Krishna—the God of Mystics—lay His 
head on the bosom of Nila . 2 

It is chronicled of Ramanuja, that the Absolute came to 
dwell in His own manifested Forms. Both of these came to 
dwell in Ramanuja’s bosom, and Ramanuja with all these added 
contents of Glory, came to dwe]l in the bosom of his devotees— 
in his Church .' 1 . ‘ He who becom^ most like unto God— 
absorbs God'.! * 

In The Dark Night, St. John of the Cross gives utterance 
to similar sentiments, thus : 

On my flowery bosom, 

Kept whole for Him alone, 

There He reposed and slept; 

And I caressed Him, and the waving 
Of the cedars fanned Him. 



In this set of papers, we have not touched on the subject 
of magic and miracles/ Mystics have recorded to their credit 


' Mysticism and Mahomedanism, by Thwaytes, P. 171 of the Hilbert 
Journal lor October, 1915. » 
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varieties of these supra-normal phenomena, eneh as those of 
Mansur Hallaj hanging in the skies—what would be 
called levitation. But the scope of the present discourse 
will not admit of their treatment here. A general 
remark which applies to all mystics is however here 
made : 

“In the more esoteric parts of their philosophy the 
Mahomedans state that magic is of two kinds, white and black. 
White magic is said to be that practised by the prophets, who 
obtained their knowledge direct by divine inspiration. It was 
always employed for purposes of good. Some have been 
inclined to regard true mysticism as allied to this white magic j 
for all higher aspirations help to build up the great Temple, 
made without hands, which the creature, man, is constantly 
raising in honour of his Creator. It may be said of this species 
of mysticism, that it *51 the great voice of Nature within us 
crying out to its Creator.”' ‘ ■ 

Persian Mystics prefer or profess to prefer, the medita¬ 
tions and ecstasies of Mysticism to the pleasures of the world. 
Their fundamental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely 
but God; that the human soul. is an emanation from His 
essence, and will finally be restored to him ; that the great 
object in this transitory state should be, a constant approach to 
the Eternal Spirit, and as perfect an union to the divine nature 
as possible ; for which reason all worldly attachments should 
be avoided, and in all we do, a spiritual object should be kept 
in view. When a Persian mystic poet speaks of love and 
beauty, a divine sentiment is always to be understood, how¬ 
ever much the words employed may lead the uninitiated to 


a great advance upon its predecessor.’ [P. 310, On the Threshold of the Unseen , 
by Sir W. F. Barrett.] 
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imagine otherwise. The great end with these mystical 
philosophers is to attain to a state of perfection in spirituality, 
so as to be totally absorbed in holy contemplation, to the 
exclusion of all worldly recollections or interests. 

Hafiz the celebrated Persian Poet has well expressed 
these sentiments: 



The religion of these mystics appears to be a compound of 
the philosophy of Plato' and Berkeley and not unoften of 
Socrates. 1 They always suppose that it is an anxious- desire of 
the Soul for union that is the cause of love; thus they 
compare the Soul to a bird confined in a cage, 1 panting for 
liberty, and pining at its separation frSm the Divine essence. 3 

Referring to God as Power Divine, Omar Khayyam 
recites : 



Love, with the Persian Mystics, as with so many of the 
Mystics in all ages and all countries, is the sovereign Alchemy, 


• 1 Of Greek Mysticism, as of Greek philosophy, almost all is said by the 
Vedantic thought. Compare Plato’s ‘ Divine Eros 



gsya yatalj ”, 
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transmuting the base metal of humanity into the Divine Gold. 
Jami, the great Persian Sufi poet, says : 

Though in this world a hundred tasks thou tryest, 

’Tis Love alone which from thyself will save thee. 

Jalaluddin Rumi says: ‘ Be,thou drunken in love, for love 
is all that exists.’ By love, Jami realises God—as the 
Vedantist: ‘Sarvam Brahma-mayam jagat’—thus: 

Thou lurkest in all the forms of thought. 

Under the form of all created things ; 

Look where I may, still nothing I discern 
* But Thee throughout the Universe. 

Hafiz, when he sang the following, gave his best of mysti¬ 
cism and refers to Zoroastrian influences on Mysticism: . 

Wisely sa 


The r 








Our comparative study of mysticism may for the present 
close with a few more salient features only. Our readers 
may feel peradventure after reading so far, like this? : “ One 
perceives—one can presage—that the religion of the future 
will be scientific, will be founded on a knowledge of psychical 
facts. This religion of science will have one great advantage 
over all that have gone before it— unity. To-day a Jew or a 
Protestant cannot believe in the miracles at Lourdes, a Mussul¬ 
man hates the ‘ dog of a Christian,’ a Buddhist cannot accept 
the dogmas of the Western world. No one of these divisions 
will exist in a religion founded on the general scientific 
solution of psychical problems.”" - And mystical problems 
guide to Universal Unity and Religion. And of Emerson, what 
Dr. E. Lehmanna writes, is true "of all the mystics the world 
over. ‘To him God indwelling nature means the prevalence 
of‘good in the woijd, and God taking up His abode in man 
ie Upon 
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means man doing what is good. This is an idyllic nature- 
mysticism in temperate Sunshine, and a moral optimism 
which sounds like music without discords.’' The transcen¬ 
dental climax of Hegel’s philosophy that religion is man’s 
consciousness of the absolute spirit within him, is the testi¬ 
mony of metaphysics to mysticism. Vedanta in ages gone past 
proclaimed this truth. 

From the study of Mysticism that has now been made, 
both in its particular and in its universal character, the moral 
that can be well drawn in the words of j. S. Mackenzie, 
is : “ Different peoples will probably always have different 
tongues, different manners, different laws, different modes of 
thought and action ; and we may rightly value what is most 
familiar to us and what we can best appreciate.” s No doubt 
then that in the world of mysticism as represented in our 
dissertation, it not only brings out the above factors into view, 
but presents'.much more insistently the much more familiar 
and appreciative factor of the universalism of mystic ideals, 
mystic practices and mystic experiences. 

The hope for humanity by such a general survey of 
mysticism as has been made by us, is one of optimism. As 
Dr. Bosanquet says: “We could have confidence in the 
future, not because we could predict the detail of what must 
come, but because whatever comes, under the influence of 
such inspiration, and to a people so prepared to suffer and be 
strong, could not be other than good.’” 



1 P. 263, Mysticism in Heathendom and Christendom. 

2 P. 257, Outlines oi Social Philosophy. > ^ • 

•’ P. 188, Social and Internationql Ideals. 

9 P. 46, Diwon oi Inayat Khan (I have personally seen and heard Ihis 
Sufi in Mysore). 

5* 
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Inayat Khan is a neo-Sufi, and is to-day the protagonist of 
Sufiism. And his inspiration and conclusions to-day are much 
more vigorously and comprehensively in corroboration of the 
statement of Dara Shikoh, in his Persian Translation of the Fifty 
Upanishads that the meaning of the Koran is hidden in the 
Upanishads. Much more then is Persian Mysticism allied to 
Vedanta, as it is a derivation from the latter through the 
influence and inspiration given to it by Zoroastrianism in 
Persia, an Aryan (Aeryana) land standing between the land 
of the VeUas'flntfia) on the one side and of the Koran (Arabia) 
on the other side. The Sufi samagam in Sindh is noteworthy. 

As to Mahomet himself borrowing ideas from Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, and adopting them into his system, our readers are 
referred to The Excellence of Zoroastrianism, by A. N. Bilimoria 
and D. D. Alpaivala. 

The title therefore given to this Section XII: ‘ Vedanta 
and Persian Mysticism ’ is thus more than justified. 

As for Christian Mysticism, its sources have been amply 
traced to the Vedas ; and the Christian nations, it is well know, 
are of the Aryan|race, closely allied to India and Persia. And 
Christ himself is said to have travelled in India, Tibet, and 
received his inspiration from there. In the Old Testament, 
Joshua, X. 13, and II. Sam. 1.18, a very old book called Jashiris 
referred to. May this not be the Jazhur or Yajur of the Vedas ? 
And modernly, ‘the Rev. Stevenson of the Free Church 
Mission, Madras, is said to have agreed that the Law of the 
Old Testament can only be learned from the Hindus, to whose 
Law it corresponds, and who alone still understand and follow 
such Law—a Law which Christ said, he came not to destroy 
but to fiifil r , 

This is no wonder, when the Semitic Koran 
is found to have Aryan . Vedic elements. Koranism 

l P. 5, Hinduism, by Yogi S. Parlhasarathy ^iyangar (my Guru). Wesl- 
cott prophesied that India will bring new light to the interpretation of St. John. 
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is, Sufiism.’ ‘Sahaba-e-sufa, was organised by the 
Prophet.’ 2 

We are tempted, at this stage, to devote some more 
thoughts to the question of Vedanta-Sufi entente. Kabir 
in India is a typical representative of this. It is a story of the 
fourteenth centuryRamanuja having flourished in the 
eleventh century. “ The new Vaishnavite doctrines, that 
were at this time vigorously preached in South India by 
Ramanuja and his followers and by Madhvacharya, were thus 
carried to the North by the monks and teachers of their res¬ 
pective orders. Notices of a number of these South Indian 
missionaries are to be found in the traditions and stories of 
Northern India. The chief of them was a Ramanujite monk 
of the fourteenth century whose name and memory is still 
invoked with great reverence and gratitude by many a North 
Indian sect. It was from him, Ramananda by name, that the 
founders of. the two great sects of Modern Hinduism, Kabir 
and Nanak, derived their doctrines and their spiritual inspira¬ 
tion.” 3 'As to the Islam-Hindu rapprochement in this age, 
effected by Vedanta-Sufi association, the following para gives 
a clear exposition: “ In the reformers of Central and Northern 
India—Kabir and Nanak—we find a new element working in 
addition to the Vaishnavite ideas of the South. In spite of the 
aloofness and hatred which characterised early Mahomedan 
rule, Mahomedan thought and literature were slowly making 
themselves felt on the mind of the ' people of Hindusthan. 
The poetry of Hafiz and Sufi, of Jalaluddin Rumi and 
Fariduddin Atta'r, was eagerly read by the cultured among 
the 'Hindus. Celebrated Sufis, too, like the Mullah Shah of 
Lahore, were going about preaching their doctrines, taking 
disciples . and initiating them into their mystic rites. 

1 P. 14, Suti Message ot Spiritual Liberty, by InJyat Khan. 

’ Pp. 35-6, Ibid. ^ 

’ P. 3, Kabir (Natesan & Co. Pamphlets). 
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Mahomedan Sufi ism bore a remarkable resemblance to toe 
Vaishnavism that was now spreading in Northern India. 
With its doctrine of the identity of God and soul, with its 
mystic and contemplative exercises, with its strange disregard 
of ceremonial rules and practices, it could not but have 
affected to a great degree the rising Vaishnavism of Central 
and Northern India. But, in spite of its Mahomedan 
influences, the religion of Kabir and Nanak still remains a 
most characteristic survival of Mediaeval Vaishnavism.*” 

The imagery used by Kabir with reference to God- 
communion, it will be found, is common to both Dravidian 
and Persian Mysticism. There is space to excerpt one only 
of this description from Macauliffe’s Sikhism. 



Of Nanak—another shoot collateral, of the tree of 
Vaishnavism planted by Ramanuja,—it is considered ‘ highly 
probable that his mysticism and divine love may have been 
kindled and inspired to some extent by the great works 
of the Sufi mystics in the Persian literature V Once Nanak 
fell ill, and a physician was called in. But Nanak was God- 
sick. So he addressed the physician thus : 



Guru Govind who came after a succession of apostles 
after Nanak, laid streps upon the Immanency of God, a 

' Pp. 4—-5, Kabir (Natesan & Co. Pamphlets). The story ol Chaitanya, 
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doctrine which Ramanuja prominently put forward in his 
Sri Bhashya and other works.' ‘ The one God is contained in 
all things,’ so chanted Govind. Sikhism was thus ‘the 
theism that was current throughout North India in various 
forms, Vaishnavite and protestant; and, in spite of apparent 
differences of worship and mythology, was as much the 
religion of Vallabha as of Chaitanya, of the Maratha poets as 
of the Sikh Gurus V" And Govind of these Gurus sang : 



We thus see how Vedanta and Persian Mysticism have 
worked together through ages. And if Mahomet in his Koran 
referred to an old book the Upanishads, Guru Govind in India 
sang in the seventeetb century : 

Allah and Abhek are the same ; 

The Purans and the Koran are the same ; 

They are all alike ; it is the One God who created all. 3 

We had a metaphysical mystic 4 in our own age, Svami Rama- 
Tirtha (born in 1873), of whom it is written that: ‘ Mahomedans 
and Hindus loved him alike. The people of different races 
could see and recognise in this man Svami Rama some family 
likeness with themselves. Americans called him an American, 
Japanese called him a Japanese, Persians saw a Persian in 



Co. Pamphlets). 
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him Rama-Tirtha is thus a good illustration of our theme, 
viz., of mysticism being universal. After coming in contact 
with Chaitanya, Moslems prided themselves on becoming 
Pathan Vaishnavites. 2 And Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
showed what Islam ought to be. 3 

In this spirit of Universalism, the Bharata Oharma 
Mahamamjala is building a Hall of All Religions, in Benares ; 
which Rev. Walter Wash, D.D., has proposed to name 
as ‘ A Worthy Peace Memorial Circular No. 257, dated 15th 
October, 1921, issued by the Mahamandala contains infor¬ 
mation on the subject, to the seeker. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore has started Visva-Bbarati or the International 
University, which the great Oriental Scholar Dr. Sylvain Levi 
of France, (who came to Mysore) visits (1922 A.C.). 

The spirit of Universal mysticism is thus in various ways 
materializing itself in this Twentieth Century. May Peace 
rest on struggling mankind, whom the Mystids would enlighten 
and lead. 



Music is a Divine Art which is common to Vedism and 
Sufism. To wit 

Etat sama gay an aste [Taittiriya Up., iii. 10. 15]. 

i.e., ‘ they alwav s sing Simas.’ 

Vedanam Sama-Vedo’smi [ Bh.-Giia, x. 22]. 

i.e., ‘ 01 the Vedas, I am Sima ’. 

Satatam kirtayanto Mam [Bh.-GUi, ix. 14]. 
i.e., ‘ Always hymning Me ’. 

And Inayat Khan, the grandson of Maula Baksh^ says 
that ‘musical entertafhments for the elevation*of the soul. 



ath Sarkar; 
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called Sarna, are held among Sufis V Speaking of Sama, 
G. A. Nicholson quotes Dhu’l Nun the Egyptian as opining 
that music is a divine influence which stirs the heart to seek 
God; those who listen to it spiritually, attain unto God, and 
those who listen to it sensually, fall into unbelief. 2 

Having now seen how Mysticism links the East and the 
West, it is no wonder that a modern author May Sinclair 
declares that; ‘It is to the East that we must turn to find the 
highest and the purest form of Mysticism ; a Mysticism that 
has passed through the fire of metaphysical thinking, and is 
itself sublimated V 

Akbar was an illustrious example of tin's concord. Dr. 
J. J. Modi writes : ‘ Akbar, who is spoken of as the Edward 
I. and the Henry VIII. of his race, as the Joseph II. of 
Hindustan, and as the first Darwinian before Darwin, had 
tried his best to unite his people in religion and government. 
To a certain'extent, he tried to play the same part in India, as 
that which Ardeshir Babagan (Artaxerxes I. of the Greek 
historians) played in’ Persia and Soter or Ptolemy I. played in 
Egypt. 

" It is difficult to say what his new religion exactly was. 
It was a mixture of several elements. Prof. Blochman calls 
it ‘monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism (Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, 
p. 212) Comte de Noer chooses to call it a sort of Parsi-Soufi- 
Hinduism, of which the Iranian (which is Aryan, A. G.) 
worship of the sun was the purest expression.” * 

’P.53, A Sufi Message of Spiritual Liberty. Narada is (he archetype of 
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How Vedanta and Persian Mysticism are allied, before 
Akbar, and after him in the days of Dara Shukoh and others, 
has already been shown. 

That prolific writer on Mysticism, Evelyn Uaderhill, who 
has studied somewhat of Eastern Mysticism as well (which is 
her rare distinction), says : “ We cannot honestly say that 
there is any wide difference between the Brahman, Sufi, or 
Christian mystic at their best. They are far more like each 
other than they are like the average believer in their several 
creeds. What is essential is the way the mystic feels about 
his Deity, and about his own relation with it; for this adoring 
and all-possessing consciousness of the rich and complete 
divine life over against the self’s life, and of the possible 
achievement of a level of being, a sublimation of the self, 
wherein we are perfectly united with it, may fairly be written 
down as a necessary element of all mystical life.”' 

Also, in this age of investigation, criticism; revaluation 
and rejuvenescence of mysticism as universally enthroned, 
Evelyn Underhill’s remarks and references to Ramanuja and 
his Bhakti School of Vaishnavism in her Introduction to 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Kabir [passim), possess special value 
and interest in and for the literature of mysticism in general. 

Our contention that mysticism per se, apart from its 
varieties of expression, has a catholic complexion, and that 
it, in its particular nexus between Vedanta and Persian 
Mysticism, contributes to the understanding how East and West 
are harmonized in its ideal and empirical outlook and aspira¬ 
tions for blissful eternal life, this contention we say, is borne 
out by the latest publication on Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 
where on page VI of tha Preface, it is written : “ Mysticism is 
such a vital element in Islam that without some understanding 
of‘its ideas and qf .the forms which they assume we should 
seek in vain to penetrate below the surface of Mohammedan 
’ Pp. 4—5, Essentials o t Mysticism, 
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religious life. The forms may be fantastic and the ideas 
difficult to grasp; nevertheless we shall do well to follow 
them, for in their company East and West often meet and feel 
themselves akin.” 1 This is historically so. Vedanta and 
Zend-Avesta are akin. Islam in its Sufi aspect drew its life- 
inspiration from Persia. In this way Persia and Zoroastrian¬ 
ism constitute the bridge between Aryan Mysticism in India, 
and Semitic Mysticism nurtured in Persia; and Semitic 
Mysticism comprehends Judaism, and Aryan Mysticism deve¬ 
loping in its Eastern form of Christism, linking itself with 
Judaism, overspread the West, and the Persian Mysticism 
later contributing its quota as well by Moorish conquests of 
Europe, to the final product—mysticism universal. Direct 
contact of Islamic and Persian Mysticism with Vedic Mysti¬ 
cism in India itself, as has been shown in these pages, is a 
matter of history. Mysticism has affinities with Yoga-sastra; 
and hotv this'science spread itself in Persian and Arabic lands, 
is evident from the following extract from Rajendralala Mitra’s 
Preface (Pp. lxxxv—lxxxvii} to Aphorisms of Patahjali : 










quality of things which exist and is entitled Sankhya, the other is known 
under the title of Patanjali, which treats of the deliverance of the soul 
from the trammels of the body. These two works contain the chief 
principles of the Indian creed.’ (Elliot’s Historians, I, p. 99; Journal 
Asiatigue, IV series, tom. IV, p. 121; Reinand’s Fragments Arabs et Persons.)” 

Hence, the truth for the mystic who is a citizen of the 
world, is this : ‘ There are many religions, but only one God; 
diverse ways, but only one goal.’ 2 As to how experiences of 
mystics also go to evidence a unitary truth in the dispensations 
of Providence, Abu Sa’ids’ subscription thus has its unique 

I had a cell in which 1 sat, and sitting there I was enamoured of 
passing away from myself. A light flashed upon me, which utterly destroyed 
the darkness of my being. God Almighty revealed to me that I was neither 
that nor this : that this was His grace even as that was His gift. So it came 
to pass that I said : 

“ When I mine eyes have opened, all Thy beauty I behold; 

When 1 tell Thee my secret, all my body is ensouled. 

Methinks, unlawful ’tis for me to talk with other men, 

But when with Thee I am talking, ah ! the tale is never told.* 13 
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The readers of these pages must have found how such 
thoughts are echoes from the archaic arcanum of the Vedas. 
Doth not their exposition by Sri Krishna—the incarnation 
( hulul , l as the Sufis say)—contain one such pregnant echo, viz.: 

Na kinchid api chintayet [ Bh.-Gl . vi. 25], 
i.e., * Naught shall be thought \ 

in accord with Abu Sa’id’s: ‘ passing away from myself ? * * 

What may this mean ? Not extinction or absorption of 
the Self, nor even immersion. It means the rational and 
aesthetic recognition of the fact that the Soul.is not one’s own, 
but God’s ; and secondly if the Soul or Self thinks that any¬ 
thing is accomplished by its exertions, thjs thought must be 
transmuted into God’s grace. The Dravida saints say : 

i.e .i ‘ Even that is His sweet Grace 

This idea may be compared with the Islam Mystic Abu 
Sa’id’s Sirr Allah, the Christian Mystic’s synteresis, the ‘ ground 
of the Soul * or 1 Spark ’ as Eckhart and Gerson designate, or 
as the Upanishads ages ago declared, the vishphulihga.” ' 

All the mystics are thus unanimous in concluding that 
man is the image* of God, and is therefore in essence divine 
( lahut ). This essence which is the seed, must sprout forth 


. 1 P. 99, Studies in Islamic Mysticism , by R. A. Nicholson {Abu Sa’id). 
a Fana=Nirvdna , is explained by Al-Ghazzali. (See Gaikwad Studies, X, 
by Nawab Ali.) 
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into its own nature. Hence the destiny of man is also Divine. 
Immortality is understood between these two points. Hie 
Alpha and Omega of existence. (‘ Pumstv-adivat, etc.’ Br. Sa.) 

A striking fundamental fact common to Vedanta and 
Persian Mysticism is the fivefold hypostatical schematization 
of the Godhead. In our previous exposition, we have referred 
to this fivefold scheme as (1) Para, (2) Vyuha, (3) Vibhava, (4) 
Antaryamin , and (5) Archa. Now the Sufi Mystics hold that 
God reveals himself in five planes (hadarat) : (1) the plane of 
the Essence, (2) the plane of the Attributes, (3) the plane of 
the Actions, (4) the plane of Similitudes and Phantasy ( khayal }, 
and (5) the plane'of sense and ocular vision.' Except (4), of 
this quincunx, the others are almost close homologues. And 
if the 5th, Similitude, can possibly be' interpreted as the 
antaryamin (God dwelling with the soul in similitude] is for 
the mystic sense to understand. But khayal is said to be a 
seat where images are stored. 2 Each of these, is a copy of 
the one above it=‘ Idam purnam ’ 3 (tajalli). Howbeitsoever, 
the idea in the main, of God being realised by the Mystics in 
His varieties subsumed under Five Categories, is gloriously 
conceived by mystics grown ripe under varying conditions 
of clime and circumstance. Whatever be the schematic 
conception, its agreement in minds differently constituted is 
the fact worthy of reflection, and as going to show that a fact 
true and eternal is flashed to all minds in a unitary manner. 
This much is clear that God, tout ensemble, is realised as 
All-Pervading, according with Koran : ‘ He is with you where¬ 
soever ye be—which is the main content of the Narayanic 
Consciousness.’ (Ama-{ Ahadiyya or Huwiyya-\-Aniyya.) ' 

By Narayanic Consciousness, Mysticism itself is defined. 
For, writes Dean Inge : ‘ to realise in thought and feeling the 
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immanence of the temporal in the eternal, and of the eternal 
in the temporal.’ ‘ In the In Sanu’l-Kamil, we find the same 
contrast as in the Vedanta system between Being with attri¬ 
butes, i.e., God, and Being which would not be absolute unless 
it were stripped of all qualities.’ 1 This metaphysic is to be 
noted in the explication of the Narayanic idea. 

Our readers may now take note of the kinship not 
only in sound but in meaning of the Mystic Symbol Aum (Om) 
=Amin=Amen. Apart from the sound-resemblance, what is 
of utmost importance to students of Mysticism is the idea of 
God conveyed by the Symbol. The Chhandogya Upanishat 
contains in excelsis, an exposition of Aum. But I am here 
concerned with an astounding parallel between the Koranic 
idea and the Vedantic. A, according to Vedanta is emblematic 
of the Fatherhood of God ; U, of the Motherhood of God, and 
M, of Sonhood. Referring now to Koran, v. 116, there is 
found this very Same Trinitarian idea : Bismi 'l-ab wa ’l-umm 
wa ’ l-ibn meaning : ‘ In the name of the Father and the Mother 
and the Son.’ 2 This may be a curious coincidence, and yet 
the universal way. in which all mystics think similarly is 
much in evidence. The Christian Trinity is the same. 

Of the trinal typical order of Divinity, represented by 
Truth ( svarupa ), Goodness (iuna) and Beauty {rupa},' —which 
is a metaphysical analysis of the Unity of' the Godhead— 
the note of Beauty is common to both the Vedantic and 
the Persian Mystics. Jill, for example, in his ‘ Ayniyya, 
says: ‘there is' nothing but Absolute Beauty ( jama !), 
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equivalent to the Upanishadic ‘ Raso vai sah,’ etc., already 
dwelt upon in previous sections. 

The consensus of mystic opinion and experience also 
goes to show that in the scheme of evolution designed by God 
for the various spheres floating in space, evolution from earth 
to Divinity (which in other words is Immortality), need not 
take a devious course by transference and progression from 
earth-globe to other globes or through other globes, but it lies 
straight to It—both in Space and in Time measures. Sadyo- 
muktih 1 =Immediate Release, is the apodictic Creed of 
Vaishnavism—based on the Vedanta. To the Vaisbnava who 
has the Sacraments administered, the present body is the last 
in the stream of-Karma and Janma. It is the Charama- sarira, 
awaiting the psychological moment indicated in the Upani- 
shat: [ Chhandogya , VI. 14. 2.] 

i.e., ‘ To the protege of God, expectantly nigh is Immortality “ 

(The butterfly emerges from the caterpillar;* and the passion-flower 
leaps from the creeping plant ! Nature saltatrix). 

Between Nature and the Sun, the rays communicate 
directly ; all mediaries are superfluous. 

How far from here to heaven V Not very far my friend ; 

An excerpt from a neat pamphlet * of the Vedanta 
Society of America may here be inserted : 

“ . . . To ray mind, all Saints, whether Christian or non-Christian, are 
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Even if Christianity could be autochthonous, 1 its essential 
mystic catholicity is made clear from Boehme’s philosophy : 
“The imitation of Christ is the distinctive mark of the 
children of God. Consequently, the true Christian is of 
no sect; he may live in one, but he does not belong to it. 
His religion is interior, it cannot be confined within any 
form.” a This is the true ring of the mystic, as the Master 
of Mystics, Sri Krishna, says : 

Ye yatha Mart prapadyante tarns latha-iva bhajamy Aham 3 
m My votaries adopt, they all lead to Me ’. 
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Svami Rama Tirtha said in one of his Letters : “ The 
unnatural prejudices which make a Hindu feel as if he were 
different from his Mussalman brother and. vice verra, are 
bound to be broken sooner or later by the onrushing wheel of 
evolution, and undoubtedly the most powerful engine to 
sweep away discord and misunderstanding between the two is 
Vedanta—the cardinal and common teaching of both.” 1 

After this review of Mysticism as it prevails in the world, 
—expressions varying of course—have we not reason to echo 
the spiritual truth, expressed in the Song Celestial, by 
Sri Krishna, viz.: 
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The Chapter XXXI on ‘Hinduism and Islam,’ in Sir 
Charles Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, is useful 
reading in connection with this Section. A verse from Kabir 
is to be recorded here : 


Make thy mind thy Kaaba, thy body it 
Conscience its prime teacher. 

Then, O priest, call men to pray to tha 
Which hath five gates. 


ag temple, 


Emperor Akbar is credited with having founded a universal 
religion— Din-i-ilahi. 

In the mediaeval centuries, when the great Vaishnava 
movement pioneered by Lord Gauranga' arose, not only 
Buddhists but Moslems became converts to Vaishnavism, and 
these were mystics (bhaktas). One of them Chand Kazi put 
forth his Divine love thus in a Bengali Song : “ You do not 
choose right hours and times to play on your flute, my love. 
Out of season you play, and my heart goes forth to you with¬ 
out any control. When I sit in the company of my elders, 
your flute calls me by my name. Can you not imagine, my 
love, to what shame I am put ? From the other bank of the 
river you sound your flute and I hear its sound across the ■ 
stream from this bank. Do you not know, my love, that it is 
my luckless fate that I know not how to swim across the river. 
Says Chand Kazi, I weep when I hear the flute, and woe be to 
my life, if I cannot meet Krishna”. [P. 217, Vaishnava 
Literature, etc., by Dines Chandra Sen, B.A.] This is a typical 
specimen of the entente cordiale between Vedanta and Sufiism. 

We now add a few thoughts from the Diwan of Inayat 
Khan, by J. D. Westbrook: 



ee 
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Thou art Thyself our veritable life, 

And manifestation does but clothe Thy Self 
In souls and bodies and in hearts of men 
All great religions that the world hath known 
Proclaim alike the knowledge of the Lord, 
And Saints and Sages and the Mystic Souls 
Who find the secret path, all seek for Thee. 


He mourns not o’er the future nor the past, 

To-day alone is precious in his sight * 

To-morrow’s call, but lives each day aright; 

Each day of life to him is Judgment Day ; 

This earthly world is Hell unto his eyes; 

His life is but a pilgrimage to Heaven; 

The Life Beyond his aim, his goal, his prise; 

His virtue is to keep in his own sight. 

His conscience clean and fair, his only sin 
To live in darkness knowing not his soul, 

Ignorant of the Self that dwells within. [P. 14, The Sufi ] 

The Brihadaranyaka Up. says : 

Ya atmanam antaro yamayati 
Yam atma na veda. 

i.e., He who in the inmost soul guides but whom the solil kenneth not. 

To ken Him then is the mystics’ Magnum Opus. 

The doctrine of evolution (of which Reincarnation is the 
. ethical aspect) is common to Vedanta and Sufiism. Jalaluddin 
Rumi sings thus: 


I died as a mineral and became a plant, 

I died as a plant and rose to animal. 

Why should I fear ? When was I less by dying ? 

Yet once more I shall die as man, to soar 
With angels blest; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on : all except God must perish. 

When I have sacrificed my angel soul, 

I shall become what no mind e’er conceived. 

Oh! let me not exist! for Non-existerce 
Proclaims in organ tones, * To Him we shall return 

J. A. Thomson, a great scientist of our age, says: “ Our 
beKef is that the Logos is at the core of our system, implicit 
in the nebula, as now in the dew-drop. It slept for the most 
part through the evolution of plants and coral-like animals, 
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whose dream-smiles are a joy for ever. It slept as the child 
sleeps before birth. It became more and more awake among 
higher animals—feeling and knowing and willing. It became 
articulate in self-conscious man,—and not least in his science.” * 

The mystic’s Magnum Opus is to realise the Logos as the 
Eternal Now. The Logos-idea which is traceable to the Vedic 
/ Vak,’ is for#ur system, the Sun, or as it is known in India— 
in the Veda—as Surya-Narayana (vyuha-ic). He is the Core 
of our system ; but of the Kosmos, He,—the Core—becomes 
Maha-Narayana {para- ic). 

This section may fittingly close with the Rig-Vedic 
Hymn (I. 164. 46): 

Indram Mitram Varunam ahur— 

Ekam sat vipra bahud'ha vadanti' 

Agnim Yamam Matarisvanam ahuh. 

The purport of this is that ‘ God is One, though He be 
called"by various names or expressions ’. This is the mystic’s 
fundamental Creed and Credo, to whatsoever outer denomina¬ 
tion he may belong. 


Outline nl Science. 


< P; 637, Vo! II. The < 



CONCLUSION 


OUR thesis being the ‘ Vedic View ’ of mysticism,—and if that 
object has more or less been fulfilled in our survey,—no ex¬ 
haustive treatment of other world-views seems called for. A 
separate Section might have been devoted to ChrEtian Mysti¬ 
cism, but we have drawn copiously from this literature in 
support of our thesis. Further, the Soul of India, by Bipin 
Chandra Pal, makes particular comparisons between the 
Christian doctrines of the Trinity, and the Sankhyan ‘ Prakriti ’ 
and ‘ Purusha,’ exemplified as Radha-Krishna, in the ‘ Nitya- 
Lila ’ of the Cosmos. ' What is called the Eternal Genfration 
of Christ, in Christian Experience, is called Nitya-Lila or the 
Eternal Sport of the Lord in our literature.’ 1 

As regards Narayanic Consciousness, it may be noted 
that its full significance finds illuminating exposition in the 
book All is One (A plea for the Higher Pantheism), by Edmond 
Holmes. The following single extract from this excellent and 
up-to-date exposition of modern thought including mystical 
thought, will make the above significance clear to our readers : 
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The Mahabharata says : * Atm-arthe, prithivim tyajet,’ 
i.e., ‘ for the sake of Narayana, surrender all, sacrifice all 
•' A particular application of this Consciousness to the 
solution of our Earth problem is thus expressed by B. C. Pal: 
‘ Our Conception of Nationality has always been related 
to the JJftiversal Humanity. Our word for what they 
call Humanity with a capital “ H ” in Europe is Nara¬ 
yana. Narayana is a compound of two 'words, Nara and 
Ayana. Nara again is derived from Nara, man or human 
and means collection of men.’ 2 Nara is again derived 
from Na and /fo,—that which never perishes. Hence Nara¬ 
yana is the.Imjjerishable Spirit of the Imperishable Universe, 
which in manifestation dichotomises as ‘ This ’ and ‘ That,’ or 
which bifurcates Itself into two Aspects of the ‘Subjective ’ 
and the ‘ Objective,’ or in other words, the ‘ Noumena ’ and 
the ‘ Phenomena ’. It is the principle of Love that links both 
these aspects. Love dominates Creation, Duration, and Reso¬ 
lution—and Resurrection. ‘ There are seven great quests on 
which the spirit of man has embarked,’ 1 [which include the 
Ideal Truth— Sat —, the Ideal Good— Chit—, the Ideal Beauty— 
Artanda (the mystics’ special quest) ],’ and ‘ the seventh quest 
is the love of Love ’. 1 
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Is there a mystic sense ? This has been investigated in 
Sec. VI. But Ch. VI on ‘ The Spiritual Senses ’ in The Graces 
of Interior Prayer, by R. P. Poulain, ought to be studied by all 
mystic students, and the pituitary body the pineal gland, etc. 

Broad traits of mysticism are outlined in our book. These 
are common traits ; but every mystic has his own individual 
trait. Every mystic is himself; and the God of Lave measures 
to each, experience according to his own individual measure. So 
says the Vishnu Purana: ‘ Iccha-krit... oru-dehah ’ [vi. 5.84]; 
and Poulain gives an extract from St. Bernard thus: 

I am not, however, able to describe the manner in which God manifests 
Himself as He is, although in this manner of manifestation He declares 
Himself no other than He is. For, however full of reverence and devotion 

precisely thus, nor with complete uniformity to all individuals. For accord* 
ing as the desires of a soul vary, so the delight felt in the Divine Presence 
must needs vary also; and that heavenly sweetn'ess strikes in diverse ways 
upon the palate of the soul, according to the variation of its desires and 
longings. 1 

There are such pathological analysts as Max.Nordau, who 
have suspected that mysticism might possibly be paranoia or 
some such disordered mental condition of mankind. Much 
may be written on this theme ; but our space does not allow 
it. One apodictic might suffice however here, in the language 
of Professor John Howley, M.A. He writes in his work 
Psychology and Mystical Experience (p. 1), thus : . 

Since William James wrote his " Varieties o£ Religious Experience,” 
psychologists have shown an ever growing interest in the psychic phenomena 
of religious life. His book set a fashion and transformed an outlook. That 
crude medical materialism which he ridiculed and riddled no longer holds 
the place of honour in any serious discussion ; it is no longer good form for 
the serious man of science to explain St. Teresa in terms of nervous pathology. 
We have but to contrast the attitude of Binet-Sangle with Leuba, and slill 
more with Delacroix, towards the great Catholic mystics, to see what a 
revolution has come about in the mind of agnostic psychology. The sub¬ 
conscious has replaced the morbid, and a bold attempt is made to bring 
religious expedience within thf domain of positive psychoiogy.- 
1 P. 83, Op. ci(. y by Poulain. 

• 3 F. W. H. Myers says : “Recent experiments on both sensation and 
memory in certain alfiitirmal states have added plausibility to this view 
(viz., our possessing deep-lying capacities. A. G.), and justify us in holding 
that, in spite of its frequent association with hysteria, ecstasy is not neces¬ 
sarily in itself a morbid symptom.” [P. 159, Science and a Future Life.] 
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. By whatever name the quest of God be christened, 
scientific, theologic, psychologic, philosophic, ethic, aesthetic, 
or mystic ; or be the mode any, according to the meanings 
which these several terms connote, it is inconsequential so 
long as all departments of human research tend to the 
unitary conception of Love as substanding the cosmos, 
permeating and overarching it.' There are such diversities 
again in all human investigations, occasioned by topographic, 
linguistic, intellectual, temperamental and other conditions; 
but so long as all these accidents are enciente with, or con¬ 
vergent to, the essential unitary fact of Love as all-encompass¬ 
ing and all-engrossing, we have an eirenicon which our ; 
mystic studies warrant us to postulate as pervading all 
mystical quest and its lore, and characterizing all mystics, 

‘ Pisgah’ ically viewed. 2 

Love which is God, is Eternal; the Lover, the soul, is 
Eternal^ and. Immortality, which is but the expansion 
(modalities) of consciousness, and which links the Beloved 
(= Rama, radically) and the Lover in eternal fellowship, is 
itself therefore Eternal.'’ The mythos of this fact consists 
in the expression: man made in the image of God; and 
this image is to expand to its Original. This is what 
is tersely expressed by the Upanishat: Sa ch-ananlyaya 
kalpate, i.e., the soul is bound for infinity. 




META PHYSIQUE OF MYSTICISM 


God who is Love (Beauty) is to the mystics the basic fact: 
latens Deitas ; and to them therefore is facilis ascensus superni. 
The identity of the latens Deitas ' with the patens Deitas in 
Nature, is the finale of realisation. 2 If our attempt in the 
“ Metaphysique of Mysticism, Vedically Viewed,” has in any 
small measure succeeded in elucidating this position, that is 
our best reward. And let it be granted that God, the Cosmic 
Love,—accept it as an humble service, not offered by self-love, 
but impulsed by His Love—to co-operate with Him—a privilege 
for us, not a necessity for Him—for the purpose of fulfilling 
the purpose for which He with His cosmos exists. Co¬ 
operation ? Yes—by suffrage—according to §ri Krishna’s : 

Nimitta-matram [nhagavad-Gita, xi. 33] J 
In various connections, the character of universal religion 
which Vedism bears, has been indicated. Vedism is crys¬ 
tallized and systematized in Sri Krishna’s Bhagavad-Gita; and 
it is no wonder therefore that in this twentieth century, 
religion should have so universalized and harmonized itself 
(through mysticism in a special manner) as to inspire a 
Rev., Dr. Walter Walch,, D.D., to write on ‘Krishna’s Flute,” 
and say in capital letters thus : 

I could almost think that Krishna’s Flute is India's message^ 
to the world to-day . ’ 

Friday A. GOVINDACHARYA SVAMIN, ’ ’ 

'18-5-1923 {Veda-Griham), 

Maisur, (S.: India). 




